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1 his kene -writtenito.a . Edi- . 
r, contains ſome obſervations on the ſubſequent 8 


{ * x thought proper to print them together. 
; 1 Thr RATS has been attempted before. An ac- 
f | Count of the impediments, be the Author's remarks | 1 
* a arid adventures; &c. might furniſh ſome curious frau = OY 
[ A of our- preſent flare ot Jociety, and may, perhaps, be © ©: 
ö of the public. The ob- 3 
ö ſervations of ſenfible foreigners. upon us, we ought to : 3 By 
eſteem and conſider. Thoſe. of this traveller right 15 — 
probably ſerve as a powerful gall on the public At- EE 
' tention towards the important objects of Lu, 00 
Aution, Police, Education; to our ſtriking deficiencies 
n theſe; and may, perhaps, have ſome effect, as wel. 
as this preſent work, on the public mind; and enforce 
the importance of teaching men to k . to medi- 
tate and aſcend. to the cauſes of evil; * thence to 
the remedies : in ſhort, to the preſent wretched ftate 
of human ſociety? and thence: to its gradual renova- 
tion, as hare propoſed, 65 in Wee ſuch e _ 
333 Ea manner.) N 
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indeed, of theſe principles, is a little equivocal, and rather 
16 ſhameful to modern wiſdom ; for they are, in fact, as old 
Ws 2s hiſtory, at leaſt, The work, ſmall as you ſee it, con- 
— ____-__ tains much important matter; and being well ſuited to the 
times, may get into ſale, and have great and ſalutary ef- 
fects—as in calming the agitations of the general mind, 
And in promoting thought inſtead of ignorant enthuſiaſm, "4 
5 and having little or nothing to do with the prevail- 1 
ing parties or doctrines of the day, cannot bring you int 
BE 1 any trouble or diſcredit with any of them: but may gain = 
WE” the aſſent and approbation of all the lovers of truth and 
ES virtue; a party which, though now ſmall, may daily-A- 
_. eteaſe, and become the moſt important of all.. 
F WEE Ihe author, now in this country, a man 
| of courſe a high valug on his work, but chyꝰs tc 5 
= | _a ſecond edition before he puts his pages ©. if. - Though . 
? be has been theſe twenty years on ths ſubject, he had of 
—_ , late years laid it aſide, till theſe times ſeemed to call for ir. 
ese had an idea of publiſhing it in French, and diſtributing 
1 ' - "It gratis through Europe, and i the title page, prixætrien, |; 
Es il eft impayable'; e Ig PLringgce him from this as | 
: V3 / yet, and would rather he it firſt appear in this country. 
ET *© Some ot aur cops friends,” by your affiſtance, give 
As cauſe to hope that ſomething handſome may be done for 
= bb "this 1 of ſo much truth and wiſdom, and 
| 3 "now » Ktanger in this land, . ö 
* f this little work ſhould be well timed, as we believe, 
und therefore proper to be publiſhed without loſs of time, 
(indeed it ſhould have appeared ſooner) perhaps ſome ex- 
_ - planation or apology might be thought neceſſary for ſome 
of the effects of hurry, and other circumſtances, in tranſ- 
lating, arranging, &c. if we did not know'that a ſecond 
edition may more effectually rectify all ſuch trivial miſ- 
A takes; and we know that the author will rejoice to ſee any 
n aaueſtions or objections in the mean time produced, as may | 
= 55 tend to the progreſs and diſcovery of truth. It ene * 
: doubtleſs will be improved, even on its preſent plan of + | 
. | __ throwing out briefly a few important principles for the 
public reaſon to work upon, leaving to future conſidera- 3 
2 tion and other able pens, to purſue the numerous conſe- 85 
Po gquences into completer ſyſtem, and perhaps ſtill more I 
Practical reform, A due ſenſe of the importance of pradz- | T 
2. . * rability is ſhewn in his fourth and laſt part ; in the Sketch _ 8 
of the Conſtitution, as an example to improve upon. Of 
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only a few of the abſtract principles of ſcience or truth, 
the ways of application to practice may be numerous; 
we know they are important, and perhaps the firſt object 
after truth herſelf, or the baſis on which ſhe muſt ſtand. 
Our author may, perhaps, require ſome apology with 
the philoſophers for having admitted, in his Conſtitution, : 
two diſtin claſſes of people, and thence of diſtinction 
by birth, the worſt of the three modes of diſtinguiſhing 
men in ſociety, (viz. by birth, wealth, merit). This he 
thought, perHaps, a neceſſary bribe or conceſſion, ſo as to 
fill up the general conſent with that of the ariſtocracy; and 
may the more readily be granted, as even this ſmall diſ- 
tinction would, probably, ſoon drop away into the real 
one of merit, in a well-reg..lated community; where all 
would ſoon feel the ſuperior happineſs of approaching and 
preſerving the primitive quality of men, and univerſal 
juſtice; where even the few neceflary diſtinctions by me- 
ritt would only be ſuch as are really requiſite, in number 
P | | ; MOTOR RE 
© Theſe moral and legiſlative ſubjects will now, proba- 
bly,” grow daily more in faſhion, at leaſt among the think _ 
ing part of mankind, and we hope you will continue to | 
be a chief promoter of the true philoſophic kind, though i 
not of the incendiary; and will have the honour and ſa- | 1 
tisfaction of being of real ſervice and ſupport to this moſt 
important of all the ſciences, /egi//ation. Other works of 
this kind will ſoon appear in different parts of the world. 
The publie mind is every where fraught with the ſubject, * 
and muſt deliver itſelf in ſome way; thoſe who can direct 1255 
it aright, will be of infinite ſervice, Any attempt to | 
ſtem or ſtop the torrent would be vain, folly, madneſs ; 
' unleſs conſidered as provoking diſcuſſion, and thence, 
perhaps; promoting the cauſe of truth. Theſe ſmaller, 


- abbreviated attempts have their uſes, - and may ſerve the 
important purpoſe of producing, thought among ſome 
claſſes of men, as effectually as the enlarged and ela- 
. borate treatiſe in others. The comprehenfive-ſketch is 
equally neceſſary with the analytical reſearch: this, in- 
deed, may be conſidered as partaking of both, and is eyi- 
dently an attempt of the right kind, in ſearch of the true 
principles, whatever may be its little errors or miſtakes in 
arrangement or reaſoning. 5 . 
That the great moral ſubjects, of real importance to 
man, muſt ſoon ſuperſede 5 of the trifling purſuits of 
VV 3 „ 


U 


dur fei. Ai ſam philoſophers, was to be expected in the hu- 
man progteſs; their taſk or career will then be properly 
arranged and aſſigned them, and be made to point more 
* the good of mankind, Real philoſophy will 


now: probably ſoon ſhew man the right road to his true 
happineſs, in ſpite of all the arts of «/arpation, which are 
generally but weakly founded; tottering or afleep on a baſis 
of ignorance and. aver-ſecurity, till awakened by a fall, 
the is thence led towards wiſdom and reform. The ſcience 
of government will now inevitably become the object of 
general attention, and man will be taught to look forward, 
to hat he may become; more than backward, into the chao- 
tic follies of his anceſtors, where the confuſed: ſteps of 
this ſcience are hardly worth the pains of tracing, much 
{s of imitating, unleſs where they lead to firſt principles. 
can never return to what he Tow been. It can ſerve. 
hittle more than ſome of the purpoſes of idle curioſity to 
examine the former hiſtories and inſtitutions of ignorant 


men; or to obſerve the beſt of them, ſoon after, ſpoiled 
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dy the more complicated and refined ignorance of ſucceſ- 
fors ; or the vices and ignorance of princes and thoſe about 
them gradually een and provoking diſcuſſion and 
oppoktion, till revolt and revolution complete the com- 
mon cycle of human errors. Let man hope and endea- 
vour to do better in future. In order to affift him, the 
following is certainly a laudable attempt. Though our 
legiſlative ignorance was of late ſhamefully great, and its 


— 


1 [removal ſeems ſtill flow and difficult, yet happily the pro- 
-- >”  grels begins to be viſible, We may now hope to ſee the 


minds of men gradually opened, enlightened, rectified, and 


taught to meaſure the relative importance objects; and all 
our affected and more than ſuſpicious dread of diſcuſſion 


may ſoon be aſhamed or afraid to ſhow.its ſace. * 
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Urner I owe, by any of that 


blind and violent party ſpirit which ſeems now 


raging round the world; yet ighly ſenſible of the 
numerous calamities which now threaten. the human 
ſpecies; I wiſh to trace the ſource and origin of theſe 


immenſe and increafing evils that afflict them, and 


try to diſcover the remedy. 
This muſt be within the reach of man, born with. 

ſuch powers and deſires for the good of ſelf and of 
bis ſpecies. The period, big with the fate of per- 


haps the whole human race, ſeems to demand it, and 
to cry aloud to the directing head and hand of wif⸗ 


dom for the reform, or rather regeneration of ſociety. 


From the cottage to the throne, complaints and un- 


happineſs ſeem to increaſe, and to threaten the de- 
ſttruction of all ſocial inſtitution. Sovereigns, ſub. 


jects, nations, claſſes, all the human paſſions, virtues 
and vices, are arming and arranging in dreadful en- 
mity againſt each other: nothing ſhould be neglected 


that may tend to mitigate either the popular or mo- 
narchic fury which may drive the world again into 
the blind and dreadful deciſion of force ſo inadequate 
and inapplicable. Stop, for a moment, your wild 


fury, O ye people—ye ſovereigns ! before ye render 
your evils irremediable, and bury in one common 


ruin the WIE edifice of buman bappingls, which 7 
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- I may yet be repaired or rather rebuilt. Confider the = I 


1 means and the ends you propoſe. If you either mean 
; do reform your conſtitutions, or to ſacrifice the admi- 


naiſtrators of the paſt; in this caſe you are unjuſt; in 
BE the other you labour in vain, for an object to which 
. force is totally ' inadequate, To the proof of thele, 
. | +! _ wo truths of importance I dedicate my preface; in 
* _ _, the hope of contributing to calm the general mad- | 
2M nels, to diſcover the pregpice to be avoided, and 1 
5 inveſtigate the real road to our true intereſt; and to 


BR : erect, on the lamentable ruins of our preſent deformed 
= and tniſerable ſtate of ſociety, the ſacred temple of 


= | ' Juſkice and happineſs. . . ee os 
3 5 I. The labour would be in vain: for let us exa- 


mine what. may be expected from a ſimple conftitu= 

9 1 tional reform. Obſerving the ſteps of former and —ᷓ 
T  _ preſent legiſlators, with the real nature of the admi- 5 "i 
MX  -- . niſtrators, and that of their ſubjects, we ſhall perceive : 
| -- "ſome of the reaſons for their failure of ſucceſs, and 

3 tte futility of their labour. Tony 5 
F Ji Man, accuſtomed from his infancy to the deformit ry 
T' __ of this monſter miſcalled ſociety, is inſenſibly habi- OW - 
| _— -- tuated to his horrid aſpect, or ſtruggles in vain againſt — = 
= ms ß IL 
From this blind ſecurity of ignorance, legiſlators, 

: | bperceiving in ſociety, only abuſes to be corrected, 


— 
— 


trifling repairs, inſtead of gradual demolition and re- 
9 building of the whole edifice; after all their various 
labours, have generally left the foundaturis, the 
ſources of evil, the ſame as they found them; or 
copying each other, and ſtopping to build on blind 


and ignorant experience inſtead of following the na- "ln 
- tural road of human progreſſion, their conltitutions = ' = 
base been confined within a narrow circle of igno- 
muace, and have gradually produced only a long re. 
"0 Petition of buman miſeries. FF 
El - _. Liberty, property, ſecurity, are the infected and er- 
1 - _ -rancous principles on which ſociety has hitherto been 4 

| * 
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_  -pſtablifhed. - Principles illuſory and void of ſenſe, 4 
And like the ancient oracles, calculated to cover 1g- 4 
| — norance, delude fimplicity, and favour intereſted 
Views. It ſeems aſtoniſhing that man hag, been ſo 
long in perceiving theſe principles to be totally in- 
compatible with ſocial happineſs, and, as will be 
hereafter demonſtrated, that ſocial liberty is totally in- 
applicable to man; that properiy is only an uſurpation, 
and where liberty and property are attempted, there 
can be no ſecurity; nay, they prove to be the inex- 
hauſtible ſources of thoſe very diſorders of the injuſ- 
tice and calamities which inundate and abſorb all ſo—- 
cial felicity; nor have they perceived that it is from 
this infected baſis of ſo ill organized an edifice; that 
legiſlators, attempting to repair one part, have there- 
by only ruined others; and can ſerve any individual 
intereſts only by injuring the reſt: ſo that legiſlation 
appears hitherto only as a diſgrace to human reaſon, 
or as an infernal invention to disfigure and retard the 
natural progreſs of the moſt glorious production, and 
perhaps future lord of nature, the human mind. 
Man is by nature inclined to good; with powers 5 
conſtantly tending to the benefit of the individual \ 
and the ſpecies, thence, to perpetual improvement; 
and hence his tively ſenſe of reciprocal duties, of the 
neceſſity and power of mutual aſſiſtance, ſenſe which, 
if not miſguided or interrupted, would ſoon lead him 
into the direct road of his real Happineſs, througn 
Juſtice and virtue. But the. ſocial contract or legiſ- 
ative means from whence he might reaſonably expect 
His falvation and ſupport to guide him in his natural 
career towards perfection, and ſecure him the happi- 
neſs for which he is formed, have been the invincible 
obſtacles in his way, and have finally rendered him 
vicious, perverſe, and miſerable. Theſe legiſlative | 
conſtitutions, by ſubſtituting in the place of truth | 
thoſe falſe and pretended intereſts of ſociety, have 
perverted and ruined him: the folly: or villany of 
fp le WS „ 
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the common ſtock or general intereſt; fro 


wbenee his happineſs muſt proceed, has forced him to . ; 


become the iniquitous and perverſe deſtroyer of all his 
on and of the public felicity. Thus we ſee the inte- 


- welt of each is placed in injuring ſome other part, claſs, 


or the whole: that of the lawyer, in promoting con- 
ñſuſion and chicane : that of the phyſician, in the in- 
ercafe of diſeaſe and miſery :- of the workman, in 
working and finiſhing as badly as he can.:---of the 


merchant, in the various modes, of cheating or de- 


ceiving, or in depreciating the home produce, and en- 
bhaneing the foreign : that of all talents, in deprecia- 
ting thoſe of others: that of every one, in robbing 


the public or each other :---in- ſhort, the intereſt of 
each is made to conſiſt in ſome infraction; not ſupport 


- of lay or juſtice : ſociety is thus made to begin by its 
diſſohition, by rending to pieces the common ſtock 
of public happineſs on pretext of giving to each his 
Hare, by that carfed invention property ;; ſo that the 
whole becomes infallibly the declining, miſerable, 

| barbaxoris tumult of oppoſing and inimical We 


and efforts which we fee; re 
Nature have hitherto learned, linle from che e er- | 


2 their predecèſſors; yet we ſee moſt of them 
_ Fenſible of the imperfection and inſufficiency of their 
work, by the immenſity, of the machinery and waſte 
of powers ans 4 EE to execute their ſyſtems; ſo 

many tribu laws, and modes of proceeding ; 


* executive ſo numerous and expenſive; ſetting 
cba one half the inhabitants to guard the other; 
riſons, chains, terrors, death. They muſt be bad 
ems chat require ſuch forces to execute or keep in 
3 and after all, cannot ſupply perhaps l 
tieth of the few, ſimple wants he | 
f the general intere/t (the only foundation of £0- 
vernment or ſociety) was their object, they would 


BY vor . * of BOD it to EOS diſcuſſion : 
they i 


ſociety. 


— 


* 


* 


| t 1 
0 take the general conſent, which might ſoon 


be obtained, and which all would then ſoon be ſuf- 


ficiently qualified to give. But conſcious of the weak · 
neſs and inſufficiency of their work, they ſeem to dread 
diſlolution and deſtruction in every blaſt. of public 
breath, or ray of common reaſon. This cannot laſt. 
Let us hope ſorhe of them may now get a ſtep farther, 


7 and make ſome proviſion for approaching evils, and 


avert the vengeance of awakening wind, till paſſion 


the people to make ſuch proviſion for themſelves; 


neſt and enlightened men, if ſuch can now be found, 
aſter all the operation and effects of ſuch villanous 


ſyſtems of government as hitherto practiſed, SF as 


we have been conſidering. 
Wbat legiſlation has yet Wande for half the wants 
of fociety ? or for- one-tenth of the conſequence of 
its oun blunders? for education; for any tolerable 
diviſion of property and happineſs; for a proportional 
reward of talents, virtues, or of their being employed, 
or any adequate remedy to its own numerous evils, 
of villanous combinations; of debauch and intem- 
of luxury, diffipation; of perſecution, in- 
Juſtice, and all the train of evils proceeding from 


which they would ſoon be qualified to do, if per- 
mitted, and ſtill more eaſily, if gently guided by ho- _ 


gradually cools into reaſon; or that they may allow 


[ 
* 
! 


1 diſappointed virtue and ſucceſsful vice? All of which 


# 
# 
* 
= 
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Ul 
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is indeed impoſſible even to know or enumerate; til! 
legiſlators ſhall examine the ſpirit and nature of the 
ſocial contract, its object and extent; and ſhall labour 
for the whole, and not merely r ſelf, Ceaſe then, 


Oye fermenting and tormented pape to expect im- 
poffibilities ; or to look for virtue and wiſdom from a 


of vice and ignorance. 


On reviewing thofe who adminiſter, and thoſe — 


are ſubject to, the laws, we ſhall fee that both are ren. 
dered unfit for their taſk by the very laws and Ws 
= pts for their direction. 
| C Tia 


* 
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5 131 


Education depends not on ourſelyes, and n 
never trouble themſelves about it: this important 


perhaps intereſted in its failure or falſity. Hence the 


receive no education, or worſe than none. 


We are born without diſcernment or Fa ens f 


object and ſocial right is leſt to chance, or to the ca- 
price of ignorance, or to the ſiniſter views of:thoſe 


greateſt and moſt important part of the community 5 


which is ſparingly acquired, and with great difficulty, 


ſo as to diſtinguiſh falſe from real good. Our legiſla- 
tor neither determines the one, nor oppoſes the other, 


and leaves us tò the influence of a falſe and corrupthd * 
public opinion; ubich we are unqualified and unable 
to reſiſt,” gradually identified with a thouſand ſuper - 
flous wants, which, with that ſpirit of equality natu- 
ral to man, muſt ien faſter than they can be ſup- 
plied; and where the acquiſition and expence are 
equally unlimited. Thoſe who have too much, or 
only ſufficient, or thaſe. who have nothing, are all 
_ equally tormented with the now neceſſary but inſatiable 


\ 


. 


deſire of acquiſition, which is as very rap nh my 


_jaſtice-and rapacit. 

Ihe folly. and injuſtice cob backs foot. became 
obvious, of leaving to the rich and great, the em- 
ployments of talents, the diſpoſal of the labour, „ 
of the common ſubſiſtence of all; and this dot ac- 
cording to merit, but by favour. or caprice : thence 


the abje& rotten chain of dependence of one part of 


ſociety on the other; of the beſt, on the worſt and 
leaſt ſit to ſupport n. Thence again, wants and de-: 


ſires muſt become numerous, violent, inſatiable, from 
example, habit, education: thence the general moral 
character of pride or ſervility, proſtitution or rapa- 


city, all ſlaves or tyrants: thence” the moſt criminal 


attempts and combinations; - deceit,” rapine, theft, 


proſtitution, diſſipation; all the public oppreſ- 5 


ſiye laws and impoſitions become neceſſary; mutual 


N and hatred; Ka Oy. of the moſt merita: 


dy 
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© Huy; and of thoſe only partially vicious; 4 ſtats of 
ſlecret warfare, worſe than a diffolution of ſociety, 
repeated revolutions, all becomè inevitable. In ſhort, | | 
do patch up a primitive error in principle is impracti- i 
_ table.” When folly gave away in effect to a few what 
belongs to the Whole as a ſociety, all attempts to ſub: 
Aue the general ſcramble which muſt enſue to regula- 
Tion; will be ineffectual. All the laws in the world 
cannot regulate injuſtice, nor can we, by their means, ; 
probably ever "arrive at the ſacred temple of jultice | , 
and human happineſs; where all the virtues will be 
found in their actual groW in. 
It would be endleſs to fill up the picturè of all the 
vices and miſeries of human ſociety or conſtitutions; 
ſuch as we have hitherto ſeen in the world; an edi- 
fice, deſgraceful to human reaſon, diſtructive of all 
its rights and attainable felicity, and incapable of re- 
pair. Every attempt to a feform on the exiſting prin- 
_eiples/ will only be a change of ſimilar hands and 
evils, or which will ſoon become ſo; all loſt labour, 
which will contain, like the human frame, the ſeeds 


_ of ſelf-diffolution from its birth: ' 


% ” 


II. Let us now confider the injuſtice of all attempes 
by force or revolt. It is clear that fach reforms as 
we have been conſidering; certainly cannot be worth the 
variety of miſery and deſtruction which it would coſt, in 
the crying injuſtice of ſo many innocent victims as would 
be ſacrificed to a blind popular fury. Our conſtitutional 
errors proceed not from the throne; nor its miniſters: 
The adminiſtrators of a bad ſyſtem are equally the 
\ dupes and the facrifice of its errors, with ourfelves: 
(2 Like us, they are not gods, but men; bred up in the 
$ © fame fallacious principles and education, which are 
not dependent on themſelves. Their feetng and feel- 
ing like the reſt cannot be imputed ts them as their 
. fault; They have heard and felt the cry of oppreſſed 
-  - humanity, and have repeatedly- attempted - redreſs, 
Alas! too often by force, which is inadequate arid in- 
G2 Ca applicable, 
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and increa 
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applicable,” and can only irritate to reſiſtance, an 

have the wounds the ſame, with an increaſe f 
pain z · or by menaces; which are ineffectual, where the 
meaſute of ſufferings is already full ;---or by promiſes ? 


by which the miſerable people have been already too 


_ often. deluded... By what means then can we hope 
redreſs; from the plans of writers? Let us take a flight 
view of this reſource; ſome of theſe have ſtrongly 
painted the general miſeries, but without adminiſter- 


ung the remedy, and thence only cruelly agravating 


the evil. Others have compoſed codes and conſtitu- 
tions, but moſtly inſufficient, and have given the 


| direftion and execution to ſovereigus. Theſe have 
been moſtly unwieldy machines, which would require 


more chan human force to move or erect in the rugged 


and impracticable ways of preſent human nature: or 
with ſuch immoveable complication of powers, as to 


impede all 2 ve motion: or calculated for war 
S 


ples, &c. and cannot deſerve puniſhment. If this is 


guilt, we are all equally guilty, and require equal 


indulgence, and have thereby loſt the right to puniſh. 
Let us abandon then all force, menace, fury, and re- 


turn to calm the medium of nature, the human mind, 


and work by reaſon and truth. $9 5 
Society is a temple to be gradually demoliſhed and 


rebuilt, and not to be repaired and embelliſhed. The 

foundations and ſuperſtructure are both defective, and 

© cannot; bear the touch of repair. Let the whole be 
gently taken down; and let the edifice of cool reaſon 


be previouſly prepared, and erected in its place: not 


amid diſcord and delirium, nor in any paſt model, 

that would all be loſt labour, or worſe, Man is pra- 
refive, and made to go forward; and never ta return 
e —— 2 1 94 =: „ | 
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dominion, which muſt add to the 
weight and diminiſh the power. However, theſe are 

not faults or crimes to be imputed to ſovereigns, mi- 
niſters, or authors; but their misfortune, the conſe- 
quence of the common errors, in education, princi- 


capable of diſcovering the ſource of its ſufferi 


13 


| 46 whathe has formerly been. The ſtupidity of ming 2 
himſelf to that ſtationary guide, the paſt experience 
af folly and ignorance, dae retarded, enſlaved, 
aud ruined him. e 

Delay may be fatal, ke tow the ſorbear- 
ance of the moſt ſtupid and enſlaved people; deſpair 
is ſoon and eaſily armed to reſiſtance j and though in- 


will diſcharge its fury on the neareſt link of the 
of - cauſes, the preſent adminiſtration. - Theſe, un 


to do much, will always attempt or pretend to do ſome- 


thing, and perhaps apply ſome haſty ignorant quack 


remedy, the fallacy: of which is foon by 


experience. From a temporary and deceitful calm, 
freſh diſcontents and tumults ariſe, and thus men 
move round in the ſame vicious circle of ſoldering 
deſ pair, revolution, war, deſtruction. W | 

A rational poſterity will be more aſtoniſhed at the 
very flow progreſs of their predeceſſors in theſe moſt 
ſimple moral ſubjects, which moſt nearly concern them, 
than even at their amazing diſcoveries in arts, ſeiences, 
&c. It i is e amazing and. mortifying to follow 
man has diſcoveries in earth, PA heaven: 
and then, to view his ſocial inſtitutions, from the 
ſimple and domeſtic, to the moſt general and com- 
prehenſive; all, all the work of ignorance and bar- 
bariſm; perpetually miſtaking or loſing the plain and 
direct road to wiſdom, virtue, juſtice, happineſs.” Yet 
his powers ſeem ſafficient for the purpoſe: his reafor 
muſt at length be able to diſcover and to preſerve ſo 
obvious a path; true philoſophy will then ew him 
his own nature and his real wants, his rights and du- 
ties, and their extent; how they muſt Be connected 
with the ſtate, and how the fociat being, man, muſt 
thereon be formed and educated ; they will purge me- 
taphyſics of its errors, will diſtinguiſh falſe from real 
Pfleaſutes, true from ap ent good, (Which laſt are 

| ard. real evils» k mule be unmaiked-and ba- 
niſhed 5) 


naiſhed z) and by a wiſe œconomy of theſe, may be 
F ſecured a real equality, enjoyment, and independence. 
The public and private bappineſs will be one com- 
mon ſtock, ſupported and enjoyed by all. The 
government once in a progreſſive direction, oppoſed 
to revolt and decline, amid reaſon and tranquillity, a 
_eqnſtitution may then be prepared and laid before the 
public; and after mature deliberation; deputies, freely 
Ceaoſen by all, in proper diſtricts, may be ſent, for 
ttzat purpoſe only, to oppoſe, approve, or improve it; 
TDLzhough ſuch a ſcheme ſhould yet be thought im- 
pPoſſible by a great majority, nay though this ſentiment 
may perhaps have once been univerſal, it is not ſo 
no, and will not probably long be that of a majority 
in Europe. Reaſon: is progreſſive, like every thing 
human; ſhe has often ſtood alone, and He 3 pht- 
loſopher has not unfrequently dared to ſupport her 1 
againſt the whole world. That the human powers 
and faculties were not given in vain, and may yet 
nind means to attain their object, is already conſidered 
by ſome, as no longer an impoſſibility. This num- 
ber, though yet ſmall, may ſoon increaſe, till a ma- 
jority, or the collective powers of growing wiſdom; 
N execute what was lately thought, by all, an ab- 
% ½ꝶ t ꝶmxppp T §7§7§8 
Such univerſal miſtake being the natural produce 
pf theſe inveterate legiſlative errors, of the few that 
hbhaaye eſcaped, with a timid and uncertain flight, from 
the vicious circle, their ſcattered: infolated ideas have 
not yet been connected nor collected into any whole 
/ or ſyſtem; Even the wiſeſt have been juſtly afraid, on 
/ obſerving that neither force nor humanity have yet 
deen able to correct any important abuſe, or raiſe an 
oppreſſed ſociety, or even to touch any part of tbe 
old declining edifice, without its crumbling and bury- 
ing in its ruins often an immenſity of human victims: 
ſo that they naturally and prudently concluded, that 
} the reſtoration of the whole ſocial edifice could n_— 


effected with leſs than the deſtruction of moſt of the 
human race. Fear arreſted their farther reſearches, 
and magnified the enterprize into an impoſſibility. 
But as the awakening human mind begins to feel its 
powers, fortified by the daily increaſing means of 
communication, we may flatter ourſelves that the fol - 
lowing, or ſome ſuch. plan, will ſoon obtain attention 
and perhaps improvement, and may yet be executed, 
When it is made evident that the vaſt machine may 
be gently taken down, without hurting one indivi- 
dual, but on the contrary, producing clear benefit to 
all; and gradually, as the old is diſpoſed of, that the 
new ſhall ariſe, beautiful and commodious, where 
each ſhall find his place, and the happineſs which 
nature intended him ; and when no interval ſhall ap- 
pear between this demolition and reſtoration, for 
licentious ignorance, or popular delirium, to operate, 
we may hope, from the preſent anxious and progreſ- 
five ſtate of the public mind, that the deſpair and 
im poſſibility, and even the difficulties, will gradually 
diſappear, and political reform become as eaſy and 
familiar to man, as are now many other of his former 
_ 4mpollibilities. | 8 5 
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to his well-being, or greateſt attainable happi- 


any needleſs reſearches may be ſpared : ſuch have 


. hitherto confounded and retarded the progreſs of true phi- 
loſophy. It will be ſufficient to conſider the nature and 
_ faculties of man from ſuch of his actions as are uniform, 


conſtant, and univerſal. 


And rſt, as to his mechanical 


form, or phyſical eſſence, each part of it will be found 
adapted to a particular function, and the whole to receive 
the impreſſions of the qualities of the bodies that ſurround 
him, and to tranſmit them to what is called the ſoul or _ 
mind. This action and re- action we call perception, and 
this gives him the ideas of pain and peers of phyſical 
good and evil. 
2. After the act of perception, though the object be 
abſent, he has the power of retaining or recalling the idea- 
or nas of it, as if it were pfeſent. This action, 
faculty, or ſtate of mind, is called memory. 
3. Vhen the mind thus calls up, as it were, before 
it, by memory, two or more ideas, or in the act of per- 
ception, it brings them together, and examines their rela- 
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JOY there e from 1 a third idea or opera- 


tion 


tion of mind; as when two right lines meet, a new idea i 
produced, viz. that of angle. This we call intellectua 
or rational faculty, If theſe ſimple ideas are evidently 
true, or experimentally found conſtantly the ſame, and 


the conſequences fairly deduced, the reaſoning or propoſi- 


tion is true, and the contrary, is falſe ; and'by this faculty 
and method; man acquires the idea of truth and error. 
4. Two properties are found in man uniformly ra- 
dicated in his nature, or two original and invincible pow- 
ers, but oppoſed to each other, and that gives motion tc 
the whole of his faculties, and form the general ſyſtem o 
| human actions. One conduces to his e en by 
means of pain; . 
continuance of 


ſpecies, by means of 3 


theſe two principles man is conſtituted in the continual 


alternative of pain and pleaſure; and thence in a ſtate of 
_ perpetual activity in order to avoid the one, and obtain the 


other. On, mature conſideration it would ſeem that the na- 
-tural ſtate of man is that of pain; and that of pleaſure is 
not 3 ſuch, but only as a ſuſpenſion or lenitive to 


pain, the action of which gives the idea of pleaſure; 
however this lenitive neceſſarily exiſts, otherwiſe man 
would -periſh before he could accompliſh his inſerutable 


_ deſtination, would be only-a caſual production, and, with- 


out an object or end, would 'periſh.in embrio ; or rather, 
perhaps, he could or would not have been produced. On 


e other, to his preſervation, and to the 


* 


= 


examining theſe lenitives or remedies to pain, it is obvious 


that man need. not be ſo miſcrable, as he has generally 


EA 


> ſome lenitive, or remedy diſcoverable for every evil in na- 


made himſelf, by miſtake or delirium. There ſeems to be 


ture; and he may thus, at leaſt, let himſelf gently and in- 


ſenſibly down to diſſolution, without more pain than ne- 


| eeflary to his exiſtence and activity. | The: thorou gh — 


knowledge of theſe lenitives, of their time and meaſure, 
is neceſſary, to man; his ſenſes are capable only of a cer - 
tain degree of ſenſation or force, with regard to pleaſure; 


but are without, or have 2 different limit as to pain, 
_ which at length deſtroys the ſenſe. If, then, in the ap- 
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or education, proceed thoſe apparent 
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leiſutes which produce, on the whole, ſo much more 
ain than pleaſure, CFF 
5. Hence may be eſtabliſhed two evident principles, 
tſt, that man has 4 natural right to all theſe means 
df preſervation, to theſe lenitives or remedies; they be- 
long neceſſary to his natural pains and wants: — and, 
That all, as ſimilar beings, have an equal right ts them, 
both in force; or quantity and extenſion. N 
6. But man, on conſidering himſelf, muſt gradually 
rceive tlie extent of his wants, of the things uſeful and 
eceſſary to him, — the difficulty of acquiring and preſerving 
them, and his own inſufficiency to do either alone: thence . 
he muſt contract or tacitly agree with his fellow-beings: 
4|, To live together and watch for * defence; and, 
to contribute their labour and aſſiſt Mh other, ſo as to 
ſupply the natural wants of all; ſo that from this very 
great diſproportion between his force and his wants, his 
hatufal ſtate is that of ſociety; the manner and form of Ss 
which may be called the ſocial contract. From this pro- N 
deeds three principles: — iſt, Each contracts to contribute 
His ſhare to the general labout—2nd, This gives him a 
Fer to an qui ſhare in the produce of that united la- 
= bour—and 3d; To defence of ſelf, and of whatever con- 
; 5 tributes to his or the general well-being. Thus, man is 
: ever naturally in ſociety, with its natural forms and con- 
ventions which are Wett reciprocal rights and duties, and 
theſe produce the idea of juſtice, which contains - all the 
_- virtues neceſſary to man, as we'ſhall preſently ſee. e 
7. Let us look back on what has been faid, and take 
= ther views of man And His faculties, We have ſeen that 
2 4 5 | by perception he acquires the idea of pain and pleaſure, of 
= = vl yſical good and evil, which, by the primitive laws of 
His nature, he is obliged to follow or avoid; this act is 7 85 
termed the will, which is evidently not free, and is obliged 
7 to follow even apparent pleaſure, when from error or 
ö Hlnalſe calculation it acts on his mind as the rel. 
1 8. Thus we often ſee the will ſubject to change and 
| 8 -vacillation; embarraſſed and diſtreſſed in its choice. This 
- yohubility is the neceſfiry effect of our different views or 
- appearartces of agreeable. or diſagreeable under which the 
5 fame obje is preſented to him by the ſenſes, according as 
they may be pre · diſpoſed by opinion, education, or diffe- 
rent relations, which, from within and without ourſelves, 
ute continually changing. This fallacious choice: of ap- 
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parent pleaſures for the real, being a ſource. of real pains 


and torment, it is evident that all this maſs of pain and 
miſery ſhould and would be baniſhed from afflicted ſocie- 
ty, if our education and ſocial conſtitution were what 

they ſhould be, founded on the true objects and duties, 


which would reCtify the general opinien, determine the 1 
true pleaſures, and baniſh the falſe; and by a wiſe cecono- 


my of thoſe, would ſecure the well-being of each indivi- 


dual, as dependent only upon himſelf, then qualified to 


diſtinguiſh and chuſe rightly. T 5 0 35 
9. We have faid, that by the rational faculty is acquired 
the idea of truth and error, neither in this ſituation is the 
will free; for no gde endowed with common ſenſe, and 
eaning of the terms uſed in reaſonin 
and which bore t sceflary characters before he 
could ever refuſe his affent to evident truth, or his diſſent 
to falſity. From this law ef nature it is clear, that if from 
norance, education, intereſt, truth for falſehood, or 
viee verſa, is preſented to the will, it muſt be equally 
forced to aſſent even to the apparent truth, and vice verſa-: 
thence another obligation and object of the legiſlator, to 
baniſh, and ſtilh more not to employ deluſion, or igno- 
rance in the contracting parties, to delude them; ſuch a 


contract is void in its nature. 


10. It will be alſo found that juſtice ſtands on the ſame 
foundation with truth. The rights and duties of ſocial 
man give him the idea of juſtice and injuſtice, In this 
ftuation neither can the will be free. Man in — 
properly organized, keeping in view the object for which 
he is in it, «muſt ever perceive that the neceſſary and only 
price by which he purchaſes his right or well-being, is the 
fulfilling his duties; that is, to be juſk. - But alas ! here 


7 experience has deceived even philoſophers: they have 


every where perceived injuſtice to ſpread and triumph 
over the face of the earth, and to drive humanity and alF 


ſocial bodies into the depth of diſorder, - iniquity, inju$ 


tice,” and miſery : and have hence inadvertently concluded, 
that the will is free to be juſt or unjuſt, They ought. to 
peteeive that focial man has only a relative and improper, 
and not an abſolute and natural liberty ;- a ſpeeies of appa- 
rent liberty to chuſe error, which exiſts enly by igno- 


rance, and which would not be found in a ſociety juſtly 
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e properly organized, that thould keep in view the ob- 
Jeck of Jocial contract. They ſhould perceive that ſocial = 
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man, from his firſt unfortunate ſtep in ignorance and error, 
mutt neceſſarily fubvert his nature, and flide into the ſe- 
cond, that is, become unjuſt, And it is evident that the 
fatal effects which may and muſt proeced from ignorance * 
and error, can never n be imputed to the people, who 
thus ignorantly agree to all; but to thoſe who ſtipulate the 
contract; viz. the legiſlators: We may therefore con- 
clude, if ſocial man cannot be free as to truth or falſity, 
nor from his nature, as to pain or pleaſure; and if as a 
civil and moral being he cannot be free as to juſtice or in- 
juſtice, he cannot be a free agent in any manner whatever; 
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and can have no liberty, only apparently from ignorance 4 
and error, (which he takes for truth) in ſhort the liberty to f 
be unjuſt by miſtake, And even in the * faculty of the 1 
mind giving motion to the material 8, the will is not 15 
free; but is always determined by ſome motive which muſt 15 
ever depend on the nature of the ſenſation. So that ſocial 74 
man can have no abſolute liberty, as he cannot act but i 
WWW, Rs 1 WE ; nts a apes” : — 
But his well-being muſt be dependent only on his own 1 4 
actions; and theſe, on the ſocial contract; but this his well hb 
being muſt be-wholly independent on the will and caprice | f 
'of others. His ys and what may be called true political * 
liberty, conſiſts in the removal of all obſtacles to his rights 1 
and duties. Though this removal of impediment, or ar- | '# 
ranging every part of nature and ſociety in its proper place = i 
and office, cannot properly be called liberty; yet in this , 1 


fenſe, it is highly important, and in this probably conſiſts 
the perfection, towards which perhaps all nature or uni- 
verſe is tending. Oh, ſacred truth! how humiliating | 4 
will thy reign. at firſt appear to be to human folly, ank LE 


to mortal pride, and all her idolatry/of nonſenſe. Firſt 6 

of this hitherto, ſacred. and eternal nonſenſe liberty, to 17 

which men in their delirium have been ſo long ſacrificing | 1 
truth and juſtice, and in theſe their happineſs ! Blinded by $ 
this idolatry, they have, as uſual, been unable to define its | N 
object, or rather phantom. Theſe things indeed could not 5 f 
well have happened otherwiſe; for had they followed a few _ ID 6 

_ Philoſophers, and attempted to define and to analize this 3 127 
phantom r either ſynthetieally from any principles, 1 

or analytically from practice, they muſt ſoon have termi- 4, 


nated in confuſion and obſcurity, or in diſhonor and mor- 


tification; and would thence perhaps have been driven into Rf 
the road of truth and nature. Man ſeems now to be per- 3 
ene W e Gs ceiving ; M 


EE fa 5 
teivins a little of this obſcurity and confulion, and to bs 
turning and ſearching around, in queſt of truth. Let us 
examine ho the term liberty or Freedom may be uſed, ot 
what it is, that men are in ſearch of. When we conſidet 
| the liberty of a body as to its motion, or talk of its mov- 
Ing in free ſpace; it cannot be while it moves, nor of itfelf; 
br its motion, that we ſpeak; we can only mean the abſence 

or removal of any exterior obſtacle or impediment to that 
motion: ſo civil and political liberty can only mean the ab- 
ſence or removal of any obſtacle to the natural rights, or 
duties of individuals, claſſes, or bodies of people; and that 
ſtate where none have the right or power to diſturb or im- 


0 any of theſe, | called a free ftate; where all are obliged 


proper and e ious means to do their duty, i. e. where 
al are forced to Buſt; or where none are free, or at liberty 
to be unjuſt; ſo that the beſt governments muſt have the 
 Heaſt of it, and 'tis only by liberty being totally ſuppreſſed; 
or by obliging all to be juſt and rational, that men may be 
made perfect and happy; and this is not to be done by force; 
{unleſs the force” of truth can be ſo called) but by educa- | 
tion, reaſon, moral habit, in ſhort by and through mind; 
the real ſource of all human improvement and happineſs; 
What fatal deluſtons, and dontradictions! all the deladed 
people every where crying out for liberty; ſeconded by ſe- 


* 


ductive legiſlators, indulging the vulgarignorance and per- 


haps their own, all join the cry, delirious aſter an object 


of which they have already too much, and from which ot 


. eaſt half their miſeries proceed; from this dream of un- 


defined liberty aſſumed by a great part, advantage has beeri 
taken by that part to enflave the reſt of ſociety. It is the 
doctriné of deſpotiſm in diſguiſe, which; by flattering the 
vulgar vanity of ignorant man, to think himſelf free, &e; 
chat has bound him in chains. Liberty to a part of ſociety, 
only, muſt terminate in ſlavery to the reſt. Is it not fron 
this miſtaken liberty, ſo unjuſtly given to the rich and for- 
tunate, io the wicked and artful, to accumulate all they 
-poſhibly*can; chat is owing moſt of the miſery of the reſt; 
"who are thereby ſold to the firſt, entirely at their merey for 
the means of their ſubſiſtance, and of this means, perpe- 
tually diminiſhing, are repeatedly defrauded? This liberty 
- or power ſo unjuſtly granted, by legiffators, to the'pot- 
-feffors' of landed property, (which belongs to the whole 
and cannot be granted away to individuals) their liberty to 


hd 
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eirculate'and diſpoſe of it as they pleaſe, perhaps in a man- 
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dadeclared enemies to each other. 


ner the moſt pernicious to the public weal, is the eauſe af 
the miſery of millions. From this fatal liberty, the diſe 
tribution of wealth falls ſo unjuſtly on the leaſt deſerving, 


and the moſt meritorious often pine and periſn in want, 


From the liberty and. intereſt that each has . to depreciate.and 
vilify the labor and the talents of others; many are deprived 
pf the tight of being employed, and thereby of their only 
reward, that their talents and education can now procure 


in ſhort, from the liberty (by which they: mean intereſt or 


paqwer) that each has to injure others, and to raviſh from 
ham all he can, all areidiſtreſſed, and rendered ſecret or 


On cranin ing the immenſe maſs of.jnj 

lates the earth, moſt af it will be bn to proceed from 
the, different kinds of liberty (as they Are pleaſed to call it) 
granted to individuals or claſſes; yet the people (and 
even legiſlators, as if not ſatisfied with their meaſure of 
_ oppreſſion); continue crying out for more liberty, rendered 
thus completely frantic; through miſery, corruption, and 


ignorance: they know not what they want or aſk;*norcan 
they have time or talents to examint. The legiſlators in- 


deedexcuſe themſelves by alledgiug, that they fol low the 
public voice (which is corrupted and miſled, and which they 
ſhould rectify) or with ſomewhat more plauſibility, others 

rofeſs to give to each the liberty of doing whatever he 


| pleaſes, proyided be den no prejudice to ochers: but abet 


a on examining the organization of their 


ial bodies, we find that not one individual can move a 


Rep, to procure his own well-being or his rightg without 


injuring fome others; (and this is often done with impu- 


nity) ſo that either their 'conftitutional principles have no 
felation to their practice, or their practiee and prineiples 


" 
"I. 


muſt mutually deſtroy each other. 


11. Let us re-confider the ſocial compact, and by farther 
reflections inveſtigate its ſpirit and extent. Man is natu- 
rally and originally in ſociety, and the manner of his being 
there, is the focial contract; the object of this is, that he 


may more readily and eaſily obtain the ſupply of his natu- 


ral wants and rights, phyſical and mental: theſe muſt 
therefore firſt he known, before the ſpirit and extent of the 
contract can he ſettled or underſtood; let us then examine 
theſe. Human teaſon has its productions, as well as the 
karth; nature determines man to enjoy and proſit of both; 
vnd he has equally a right to both; to his thats in alt the 
5 „„ Wet e lenitives 
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uſtice that deſo- 
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benitives for his ppyfical wants and pains; as to all the pro- 


duce and enjoyment of arts and ſcience, which not only 
improve, augment, and facilitate the phyſical productions, 


but alſo ſerve as lenitives and eonſolation to his mental pains 
and troubles; as food for his mind, the moſt effenctial 
part, the ſource and ſeat of all his perfections and hap- 

pineſs. In ſhort, each man has a right not only to his 


equal ſhare of all the productions of the land, but to all 
theſe which the human faculties are capable, actively or 


paſſively, of 2 or enjoying. It is in vain to alledge 
that the man of the vu 


gar or commonalty has not occaſion 
for ſo much as, &c. this is the language of pride, foll 
and uſutpation; and of legiſlators who: loſe ſight of the o 


ect of the ſocial egnſtitution; or of thoſe very inſufficient 


Jawgivers who know» not the wants and rights. of man, 


which indeed are all loſt and enveloped in the unjuſt and 


4 


eruel diviſion of the commonwealth, generally among the 
leaſt deſerving, —or of thoſe who try to lull and deceive 
the people into the general ſyſtem of rapacity and injuſtice. 
They dare not 8 they are aſked who 


They mean by the vulgar, or common people. If it is he who 
4s bred up in ignorance without education; or he who can 
obtain from his inceſſant labour bare ſubſiſt 


. ence to vegetate 
upon, often] worſe than the animals employed in the ſame 


Labour, without a moment of reſpite or enjoyment ;: ought. 


ſuch to be found in any ſociety only tolerably organized, 
nay even on barely proſeſſed principles of juſtice or huma- 


nityꝰ No, we ſhall find uo legibly written in the contract 


of reaſon and nature, with other important truths and 


5 principles highly neceſſary for legiſlators to know. 


12. To inveſtigate and draw the conſequences of this 
contract of reaſon and nature, let us ſuppoſe it carried into 


practice. Suppoſe five perſons ſenſible of their wants and 


of their inſufficiency to procure them ſingly, ſhould unite 
their powers or forces, in order to obtain theſe their juſt 


and natural wants and deſires. The firft offers to labour 


the e to furniſh nouriſhment for the whole: the ſe- 
cond offers to make cloaths for each: the third offers to 
build a houſe to ſecure them from the weather, animals, &c; 
the fourth to dedicate himſelf to the eontrivance and con- 
ſtruction of utenſils and machines to facilitate their labour: 


che fifth offers to apply to muſic, for their amuſement, 


gonſolation and pleaſure, in the hours of fatigue or leiſure ; 


to impede the vicious and promote the — 
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{this of all arts, is the ſupreme or comb/e; teaching man to 
be happy, and may complete the meaſure of his time in the 
due proportion of the uſeful and agreeable purſuits.) Sup- 


. poſe the fourth to pretend to ſuperior advantages from the 


rareneſs and difficulty of his talents, the firſt will rea- 


 dily alledge in anſwer, ( though your talents may be more 


rare, mine are more uſeful, and though your office be more 
difficult, mine is more laborious; and as there is none to 
make the diſtribution, I will change offices with you, and 
remain content with an equal ſhare of the advantages: what 
ſhould I deſire more than equally to partake in the com- 
mon ſtock produced by all; of all that is neceſſary to na- 
tural wants and poſſible happineſs? any attempt to enjoy 
beyond this limit of nature, would be unreaſonable and un- 
juit; uſeleſs and fooliſh, This, I think, would be rather 
unanſwerable, They might perceive the danger of ad- 
mitting the ſmalleſt beginning to any permanent pre-emi- 


nence or privilege, which might thence be continued or 


repeated to degrees, of mutual privation, injuſtice, uſurpa- 
tion, tyranny ; ſo as finally to deſtroy or diſſolve the con- 
tract. They would perceive, that no difference of employ- 
ments can or ought to confer any eſſential advantage over 
the reſt: all would cheerfully go on with their own labour 
and amuſements, and occaſionally aſſiſt each other in theirs. 
Suppoſe the produce of the firſt, of grain, to be one year 
greater than the conſumption, (clearly belong to the whole 
community) what would or ſhould they do with it? they 
would preſerve it, in caſe of future want, or leſs abun- 
—.... cl toes mx a Er 
Loo ſtate ſome of the conſequences of theſe ſimple prin- 


_ ciples —iſt. It appears then, that every individual of the 


No 


ſociety has a right from nature, and the ſpirit of the con- 


tract, not only to the neceſſary, but to the agreeable, to 
the moral, as well as phyſical produce of all; and no other 
claim, return, or exchange can be made by, or to any one 

for his labour. 2d. This right is eſſentially equal in all, 


as are their wants, being ſimilar beings by nature; and there 


can be.no yulgar, ſuperior, or inferior beings; in ſhort, no 
permanent ranks with power over others in ſociety. 3d. 
That no one can poſſeſs any thing individually, nor traffic 
with it, as all belongs to the whole as a ſociety, and the 
diſpoſal cannot be given away to individuals, without 
infraction of the contract, or uſurpation. Hence, 4thly, 
contracting: Pens. can poſſeſs any other 2 
| | EE ans 9 
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B fund for his ſubſiſtence or well-being; than his equal ſhare 
. Hf the whole of the produce; a right obtained by his own 
Rs labour : any ſuch ſeparate fund or ſource belonging na- 
turally, and of courſe, to the whole ſociety. He who 
=_ fails in the conditions of the contract ceaſes to belong to it: 
—_ 2 who pretends to its advantages muſt contribute his 
$8 8 | „ NY TK, 66 1 
Nobles and poſſeſſors of the earth, fear not that I mean 
to put the ſpade and the hammer into the hands of all in- 
diſeriminately, no. I promiſe you that each ſhall be ſa- 
tisfied with his taſk, and that I mean not to degrade any 
one. The term labour is unjuſtly and fooliſhly become diſ- 
graceful. —1ft, Becauſe in our abſurd and ill-conſtituted 
ſocieties, labour has been rendered too arduous, and too 
Hl-rewarded : ad. Many have found the art and means to be 
excluded from their due ſhare of it; to he privileged; which 
has debaſed the greateſt number, and has ſpoilt and cor- 
rupted, by raifing the others to the ſphere of folly and 
pride; and has rendered the whole miſerable and unhappys _ 
And this moſt ufeful and noble term labour has loft its na 
| tural dignity, and become even a ſource of degradation, 
and of tenfold miſerxyx. . 
But in a wiſe and juſt conſtitution, every thing changes 
aſpect. In ſocieties hitherto formed, (moſtly by chance, 
vice, or folly) not twenty-five in dus ene have la- 

boured to any utility; many not at all; others producing 

tk no advantages to the ſociety ; others too few for their exer- 
> __ tlons; and others, real difadyantages, or injury. A fuper- 
. fuous number of directors, pretended promoters, and pro- 
prietors; the numerous and needleſs herdes of the law, 
of commerce, of uſeleſs and injurious arts, moſt of theſe 
offices become only apparently rieceflary, from the vices 
and conſtitutional imperfections which ought not to exiſt. 
In a well-regulated conſtitution, we ſhall fee that ninety- 
a nnaine in one hundred of theſe may be aboliſhed: when we 
come to ſurvey the numbers in ſo many uſeleſs or injuri- 


ous profeſſions. So many fervants, armies, navies, &c. 
f mwmotſtly idle or worſe, only employed in uſeleſs or pernicious 


labour. Whereas, if by a better, or more rational, and 
_ - _. _ -<envenient order of things, all the ſociety were to work as 
they ought, and employ their exertions to the moſt advan- 

| tage, many happy conſequences would enſue, as well as 


+ +: from the new conſtitution. As rt, the produce would 
1 : - thence triplicate, which would foon furniſh n 


#: 
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and the habits of labour, the true riches of a ſtate. 2d. 


: wy this means, individuals would be ſo well ſupplied with 
af 


they wopld naturally want; virtue and merit ſo re- 


| warded and promoted, that general equality and happineſs 


might then be eſtabliſhed and ſecured. 3d.” The time ne- 


y for labour might then be gradually diminiſhed, until 


reduced perhaps to half of the preſent; from twelve hours 


per day, now neceſſary to exiſtence, to ſix hours per day. 
And ſuch a degree of labour would be found neceſſary to 


health and recreation, and become gradually agreeable, and 


even honourable, from its obvious utility, produce, &. 
None being exempted, this, and all the fooliſh founda- 
tions and ſtructure of honor and diſgrace, would ſoon dif- 


appear: and labour recover its dignity, The domeſtic 


might ſay, if the doctor whom I ſerve and aſſiſt to dreſs, - 
will cure me when ſick, my labour produces its ſhare of 


the public happineſs, as well as his. The taylor and the 
miniſter of ſtate, may then be conſidered, and made to 


. conſider each other in the ſame light, as equally neceſ- 


fary and productive of different parts of the common 
ſtock of felicity. N 


* 


13. Another conſequence follows, as a fixed principle, 


viz. that man is born with a right to his education as well 
as preſervation, and for and by which he contracts for a re- 


turn of duties. The ſociety is therefore bound to main- 
tain and to educate all its members, from their infancy, 
upwards, In this way only can education be ſecure, and 


what it ought to be, i. e. comfortable to the ſpirit and 
wants of ſociety. Its members, as. they grew up, would 
then feel they had a country (patria) where the ties and 


duties would be real and delightful; few or none of our 
dear countries at preſent take any care of the education of 


their dear children, but take great care to ſeize at leaſt half 
the labour and produce of that education, ſuch as it chances 


to be. Indeed they undertake, with this, to watch and 
defend the public ſecurity ; but when an individual is in 
danger, he muſt probably expend the other half to defend 
himſelf, and then deprived of all, muſt probably have re- 


courſe to deceit or roguery, to diſhoneſt means of ſome _ 


kind, in order to live: and his dear country muſt either be 


eruel and unjuſt in'puniſhing what ſhe has occaſioned, or 


perhaps ſhut her eyes, or dignify her children's vices by 


the name of induſtry. 


x4; To.procded: t6-the ſecond objet of the fociaFoon. 


tract. Men naturally unite for defence, either againſt an 
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exterior enemy, as in war; or, 2d, againſt the interior 3 
or for the defence of individuals againſt each other, by 
laws, puniſhments, morals. - In the firſt caſe, it is evident 
that all who are able to bear arms are obliged to aſſiſt in 
the public defence. As none are privileged, it is clear. 
that each, in defending the whole when attacked, thereby. 
3's defends himſelf. In this caſe only a vigilant public policy. 
{5 Will be required to provide that the ſtate, by attending to 
one evil, may not fall into others (as will be ſeen in the 
_ "propoſed Conſtitution) i. e. to provide againſt the defi- 
; ciency of the produce of the public labour, a diſorder 
which muſt inevitably happen, if the people were to go 
out of the ſtate to attack another, which ought therefore 
to be abſolutely forbidden and avoided, as a fixed political 
ſtate maxim; ſuch expedition being always ruinous, and 
againſt the nature of the contract, by which none have 
the right to command it, and none the duty to obey or: 
execute. A well-regulated ſtate has no need of conqueſts, 
nor of other countries, in order to be happy, as will be 
15. The ſecond caſe or object requires, more ſerious re- 
flection. When an individual is attacked by one or more 
of the ſocial body, it is the duty of others to run to his de- 
- fence, relief, and affiſtance ; and when they ſhall have pre- 
vented. or repulſed the attack, their duty terminates there. 
Jo go beyond this limit would be an exceſs and tranſgreſ- 
ſion; a freſh attack on the aggreſſor, againſt the nature 
and object of the contract. Here ariſes a material point 
to determine, viz. if this attack, or any of its pernicious 
effects, be ſubject to criminal juſtice ?- or if the ſociety has 
a right to puniſh 2 and in what manner Let us ſee, - 
Mie have ſeen that the object and duty of legiſlation is, 
to make men ju/?, and to keep them ſo, as it is only by this 
Way that they can arrive at the bappineſs of which they 
are capable; and we have ſeen, (p- 10.) that the conſtitu- 
+ tion and adminiſtration will be perfect only. in proportion 
as they render the individual 7%. So that in proportion 
as legiſlation. attains to the poſſible degree of human per- 
ſection, in the ſame degree man, whom it forms and 
guides, will be 7%; and in this caſe, there will ulti- 
mately be no crimes, and thence no occaſion for puniſh- 
ment: ſo, that whenever injuſtice or crime is found in the 
; ſociety, the legiſlature muſt be defective, or the admini- 
ration negligent, or both; and they thereby loſe the right 
1 „ . ö 
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of puniſhing what they have occaſioned. Legiflatiohs | | 
have been forced to have recourſe to the barbarous and | | 
unjuſt principle of puni/oment, in order to evade greater . 
evil, and not to exerciſe any right or duty: they thought 
thereby to ſtem a little the torrent of depravation which } 
neceſſarily flowed from the errors and imperfections of 8 
their conſtitutions; like the ſurgeon who neglects the tri- 
fling wound of his patient, till forced to uſe the knife, in A 
order to ſave him. Though we ſhould deſpair of mor- | 
tals ever forming ſo perfect a conſtitution, where man 
ſhould be completely juſt, and crimes unknawn ; yet, how | | 
beſt to repair, with equity and prudence, the firſt difor- . 
ders, and ſtifle in their birth the pernicious conſequences, 
becomes a difficult and important problem. When the ſo- 
cial body ſhall have fulfilled, accompliſhed all its poſſible 
duties; ſhall have rendered its members as juſt, and with 
as few illegitimate wants and dependence as practicable :— 
and if, after all, a few incorrigible caſes ſhould ſtill occur, 
from ſome remaining human frailties, on both ſides; then, 
to prevent the progreſs of evil, there remains a ſmall right 
in the ſociety, as the laſt reſource, viz. to cut or lop off | { 
a damaged part, in order to ſave the whole ;—to baniſh or 
ſeclude a wicked or incorrigible member, (but after bein 
tried in all practicable different ways and offices) as unfit _ ak 
for any part of the duties of that ſociety; and even then, 
it may be worthy the public wiſdom and juſtice, and ſtill 1 | 
its duty, to conſider what may be beſt to do with ſuch cri- 
minal or defective member, for his own good or well being, 0 
which is ever the only object of ſociety: as, how to em- f 
_ ploy the remainder of his exiſtence ? if at home? or to ] 
what part of the world he might be next ſent, as.beſt ſuited f 
to his character, cuſtoms, or conſtitution; or to ſome la- | a 
tent principle or habit, not yet called into action? And ' 
all this muſt be done in the true and equitable forms as 
preſcribed in the following conſtitution. . 
16. Theſe doctrines, deduced from the true analyſis of 
the nature of man, and their conſequences, ſeem to furniſh 
the true principles and materials for reſtoring the real edi= _ 
fice of human ſociety, —of 7uftice,—the only aſylum of +» 
mortal ſelicity. This is man's firſt object, and fo impor, | 8 
tant as to render every other trifling or ſuperfluous, till | 
WJ | this is attained : —'tis fo luminouſly important, as to 
= throw, by its luſtre, a glare of new light on all other ob- 
| BE jects, to ſhew their defects and comparative inſufficiency F | 
| VVV | | with 
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with the fallacy and fotility of moſt of the purſuits of 


men, and even of philoſophers. Every art and ſcience 
Has been hitherto fo embarraſſed and complicated by erro- 


- neous” man, that it may require ages for even truth and 


reaſon to reſtore them go their natural order and ſimpli- 


ceny. He has embarraſſed even the ſtudy of himſelf with 
fluch terms and intricacies, and his own ſimple eſſence with 


ach multitudes of nonſenſical vices, virtues, qualities, fa- 
eulties, goods and evils, that they have been preſſed into 


eniſtence, only by his own creative imagination ;—as cha- 


rt, liber ality, ingratitude, honour, will, liberty, camity, 
jealouſy, &c. moſt of which owe their being to the erro- 
neous human fancy; and even there, could not exiſt, ſo as 
te procure 2 name to be known by, but for Society. 
Hence, they are not naturally and originally of man; but 
vicious paraſytical excreſcences, which muſt be lopped off, 


with many other ſuperfluities, as he advances in real im- 


provement. So that many ef our fancied virtues and 
vices, —and perhaps all moral evil, exiſt only in conſe- 
e of the errors of our il}-conftructed ſocieties. 


n 


wants of ſocial men, and cleared of errors, and thence of 
his vices; with his rights determined, aſſured, and provided 


for, —his well-being rendered dependent only on himſelf, 
and not on others; every thing will be then ſeen in a kind 


of ſelf motion, by rights and duties; juſtice will be found 


to include all virtues, as injuſtice all vices ; and all thoſe 
fantaſtical creations, from refinement in error, will diſ- 


However, theſe falſe and beate ious have hitherto 


enveloped all moral ſcience in confuſion, bewildered even 
philoſophers, and arreſted their progreſs in the other uſe- 

ful and neceſſary reſearches, that lead directly to truth. 
_ Metaphyſics muſt be purified from theſe and many other ſu- 


perfluities, before we can eſtabliſh any principles or founda- 
tion ſufficiently ſolid and conformable to human nature, 


. and to the right ſocial form in which man may live to be 


juſt, and hence happy. We may thence proceed to form a 


+ cede, or a ſum of truths, or of unequivocal principles, as 


our guide or baſis;—reduce them into one view for com- 
pariſon, &c. Firſt let us obſerve, that the natural hu- 


man wants are not few; and the errors from education, 
from opinions, conſtitutions, &c. directly and indirectly, 
baue fabricated many other apparent and imaginary wants, 


nd 


. 
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which gradually become real and augment the maſs. Man, 


by nature the creature of habit, cannot renounce theſe; 
and will never be tranquil or ſatisfied till in full poſſeſſion of 
his natural rights; but will be perpetually endeavouring by 
all poſſible means, proper or improper, to obtain them.— 


But which are the proper and improper means? become queſ- 
tions of importance. Education, i. e. talents and their pro- 


duce, may be included in the proper. Theſe depend not 
on man himfelf; and are caſual, uncertain, accidental, 

moſt of the conſtitutions yet known. Now thote who are 
already i in ſociety from neceſſity, and without theſe proper 
means of ſupplying their rights and wants, will, molt na- 


— * have recourſe to the improper, Andthoſe wh do 


the means, 'by education and ralents, finding in the 
een ſtate of ſociety the uſe and ſuceeſs of theſe; entirely 


dependent on the will and caprice of others, and not on 


their own merits and powers, and thus fruſtrated of their 


due reward or right, muſt therefore be forced, like the 


others, to recur to the improper means. And when thus 
placed or abandoned to ſo violent a conflict, between falſe 
duty and real neceſſity, the undue method of puniſhing 


thoſe who are thus, as it were, conſtrained to — 


improper means, will ever be uſclefs and meffectual, 2 ic 
is unreaſonable and unjuſt. 

No ; there are no hopes of any cotitivation Nee 
any of the ſalutary effects expected from it; until che con 
tracting individuals ſhall be · ſo placed and conſtituted as to 
be furniſhed and provided with all that nature is conti 
telling them they have a right to expect; and ſhall ſoeure 
to them the 'means, and effects; and their well-being be 
made to depend only on their own real merits: and ſocial 
conttact; and not on the capriee of others. Then; only, 


will man be Juſt, and thence, happy; Will attain his object 
and perform his duties: crime and puniſbment will be ba- 
iſhed ſociety; and little or nothing will be leſt for law or 
government to do. Such is the model; let us at leaſt begin 
the edifice, which growing; aw awakening human reaſon may 
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45 TO” his own na labour, 


Code. Deduced from part F. irſt—(as the means; 


the principles and the 19 5 27 the e . 


| ROM the reflection in 6 10 od 12, we . tes 
that liberty and property are totally inapplicable and un- 
u 


uitable to man, and that he is incapable of uſing either. 


This truth is not only the baſis of the conſtitution, but 
ſomething more. It is and ought to be the only object of the 
Iegiſlation and conſtitution, as per & 10 and 12; and is there- 
Fore placed in front, that it may never be loſt ſight of. 


This, with the other truths and principles deduced from 


part firſt, will be the means or materials to conſtruct, and 


the foundation on which is to be raiſed, the new conſtitu- 


tion. They are now collected and form the code. 


iſt, Principle, from $ 4 and 5. Man has a right to all a 


- the lenities eſtabliſhed By be, as eee and Let to 
his natural pains. 
2. From Y & Is IT, f a S : This right i is in all and 
e eſſentially and perfectly equal. 
3. 11 and 12. This right extends to all che . 
productions, improved by art; to all the productions which 


the human faculties are capable of producing or enjoying. 


4. . and 8. The conſtitution myſt. baniſh. from r 
eiety all that is only apparent good, which is real evil. 
5 7 and 8. 


he conſtitution muſt enſure to each i in- | 


' Jividual his well-being, as his right (conſiſting of the ſup- N 


gly of his phyſical, moral, and mental wants) and render it 


ependent only on himſelf en his . we not on the 
will of others. 

6. $6 and 12. No "individual cn! have any prerogative 
over the reſt; hence no individual can poſſeſs any proper- 
ty (2). 

rt $ 12. No individual can poſſeſs any ſeparate fund 
from whence he may draw what is due to one by right, 


44. 


Pd 


2 ith 


CY -F 12. Hence none in the ſociety can be exempt from 
employment or labour. 
.$ 13. The education and ſubſiſtence af the indivi- 
duals from their birth muſt be ſecured, and therefore at the 
charge and care of the ſociety. 


10. 14. No one has a right to command or order 


offenſive war; and it is the duty of all to concur in defen- 


live war. 
11. F r0and 15. It is the duty of the ſociety to prevent 


evil (crime or injuſtice.) If it happens, it is its own fault. : 


and it thence loſes the right of puniſhing, - 

12. §6 and 15. It is the duty of every inai . to pre- 
vent evil, and therefore to repair to the aſſiſtance of an 
individual attacked ; and has therefore the right to er 
chm. infractions of the * and *tis his my to denounce 
[ m. | | | 
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1 Conſtitution or Form of the Social Body. 
g's ni fake ITL. would be endleſs and needleſs to enu- 

1 | 'J* 1 merate the various kinds of falſe reaſon- 
ing that have hitherto deluded men and legiſlators, on the 
8 of civil or political conſtitutions; and that have 

depri ved them of courage to try more ſalutary and rational 
means. They obſerved man to be contitivally defiring and 
fſuffering; and on obtaining his wiſh, to remain only fatis- 
ned or a moment or not at all; and thence beginning again 

i his perpetual chain or circle of miſery; they have con- 

| _ cluded that this globe cannot furniſh where withal to 

_ ſatisfy human nature, which muſt be therefore incapable . 

pf greater felicity here; and that tis in vain to attempt 
other means or efforts than have been already tried for that 
purpoſe.— Anſwer. This diſcontent, &c. may be other- 

wiſe accounted for. That a ſtate of deſire is a ſtate of 

ang granted. A want, real or apparent, produces de- 

re, Which produces fear, anxiety;—and together, they 
produce torment, But when man obtains the deſired object, 

jf really in want of it, and capable of enjoying it, the poſ- 

7 ſeſſion certainly brings him ſatisfaction and content, —This 

. happening ſo rarely, is what has deceived the philoſophers 
And legiflators. They have ſeldom ſufficiently perceived, 
' that man's diſappointment and uneafineſs proceed generally 

from his aſpiring, through falſe education, metaphyſical 

and political error, at objects of only apparent happineſs, 

= and which he is, by nature, incapable of enjoying ;—or 
3 becauſe in the poſſeſſion of a real good, he knows not the 
tdtrue meaſure of enjoyment according to his natural wants 
and rights; and hence it is not ſurprizing, that in the de- 

fire as well as poſſeſſion he ſhould err in excefs or defect, and 

both prove the ſources of anxiety, fears, diſappointment:— 

of his diſcontent and unhappineſs. „ 

| But in a conſtitution, purified of metaphyſical error, 

£ 2 organized according to the ſpirit of the ſocial W 
| . 8 — $4 N 2 wil 9 | | o 


„ 


3 


of the real nature and rights of man, —in which every in- 


dividual is ſecured of all the objects which his real nature 


requires, and in the uſe of which he is rightly directed, 
to the true extent, . proportioned to his natural faculties — 


Man, in ſuch ſituation, would have nothing more to wiſh, 
and would not then be tormented by defire, nor diſap- 


pointed in poſſeſſion: and he is therefore deſtiged by his 


nature, and is capable of infinite greater happineſs; as 
will be ſheyn in the new conſtitution, 330 
In this proſpect, let us begin the edifice; and with the 


_ exhilarating hope of procuring, by its elevation, that of 
debaſed humanity, all the toil and pains it has or may coſt, 


will ſink into nothing. The greateſt obſtacles to reform, 
are the forms already.eſtabliſhed ; and gur fancied civiliza«- 
tion impedes all real improvement. The difficulties are 

reat—infurmountable; in attempting to make man change 


is Habits, 1 ever ſo much for tie better. To a pe- 


ple yet unformed, or only beginning, a form may be given: 
but with old and, as it were, worn out nations, other means 
muſt be uſed. To water, if pure, a taſte is eaſily given; 
but not, if it has already a ſtfong favor, till gradually pu- 


— £ N 


'rified again. 


N EE 84 "a6 3 A 21 rf mags | 

" Moſt men, even the loweſt and moſt debaſed, generally 

know what is uſeful, juſt, and good ; but, in ſpite of this, 

. and muſt obey their habits and the public 
I 


errors; and ſlide into vices and actions which their reaſon, 


condemns... Hence the great impolicy, and even injuſtice, 
of throwing” all the weight of reform on the preſent race: 


eſpecially when it nw ſo cafily be divided hetween two or 
three generations. | x 
throwing our debts upon poſterity; and, may ſurely hope. 


3 


to learn how to repay them by obviating the pains and 


ſharing the pleaſures and benefits of reform; (for happily. 

it may de fo conducted as to procure much more pleaſure, . 

„„ ee e eee ee ee e 
Qur cpſtoms and habits, acquired and juſtified by eſta- 


 bliſhed error, education, legiflation, opinion,—it would 
be equally unjuſt and impolitic, abruptly to aboliſh, and 

puniſh in us the effects of the general error: and indeed 
the attempt would probably meet with oppoſition, ſo ge- 
neral, as to defeat all the juſt beneficial purpoſes of reform, 


Thus, the wiſeſt, beſt, and moſt effectual manner of yan- 


; 1 all theſe obſtacles, beeomes of immenſe importance. 


is, it appears to me, will 3 chiefly in knowing how 
| | 2 to 


e hape already learnt the way of 


be n ds abi. * * 8 
r 


Each has, doubtleſs, contrafted with t 
whole with each; mY is born a mem x of the . 


| es: or mind. 


Ga : 
to modify inſtead of ſuddenly de/roying eſtabliſhed "cuſtoms, 
thoug 4 uſes, ſo that oy may 6 Fu 16 aboliſh them» - 


klves, for the benefit of ſelf and poſterity. Thoſe wha 


rike at their immediate and precipitate abolition — 
only to the violent ſentiments of pride or int teſt e 
non inſtead of reaſon, and are generally defeate. 1 — 
ut have not we, the preſent race, a right to the advan= - 
tages of reform, as well poſterity. replies the little ſelfiſh 
ſpirit of corruption and error. Anſwer, Patience, reaſon, 
thought, zay ſo manage and modify reform, as that none 
may ſuffer, and all may find their advantage; and the true 
focial edifice may be begun in the preſent and terminated in 
the next generation, with obvious Wat LN for. all. 
A thorough examination of this our ſuppoſed right to 
the preſent advantages, and ri ghts, of. 1 . when we 
plea e, would lead into an endless laybyrinth of ofthe nature, 
 eircumſtance, and conditions of che original contract. 
e Whole, and t 


1 d his conſent to every thing that concerns the whole 
| doubtle is, his ri ight, The ſocial contract fine from 
others Pit this, that it concerns man's whole e, 
. ich is wholly in ſociety, and not à moment without; 
whereas, aſter che termination or infringement of any 


| 2 contract, pe. generally remains Where he Was, 
Wakes 


ſtill a me pf the general comp „Which can — 2 be 
2 all this leads to unfathomable depth of research z 
time preſſes man on to new objects and modes of ex- 
ee He muſt learn to quit the ſhores and anchors o 
5 gnorant experience, and launch out into. the open ſea of 
ga nowledge and improvement, which is obvis. 
his nature; and muſt there attend to the compals of. 
Tis object now is, to repair the preſent 
evils, and provide againft the future. We are ſick, and. 
ſhould ſet about the cure: but, in the preſent ſtate of 
ſcience, we have no right to condemn. the phykician or 
ſurgeon Who, from ignorance. or neglect, may bave le 


ö eſtabliſhed by the general will. 


us to decline into ,chropical diſorder ;- their. eie 


would be no cute; a they may with juſtice throw much 
of the blame on ourſelves, In hort, wiſdom. requires only 
that we ſhould cure. or. eker the infected parts, fon 
our own g99, ang, . 0 * . en, 


- 


rh; 


Perhaps the chief obſtacles will eonſiſt in a few fadliſh 
prejudices, which reaſon ſurely, in time, or ſoon, ma 
remove. We might perhaps ſucceed, oy convincing thoſe 
_ who |< and ſhare the ranks an 

contril 


and that, even now, it is only to them an apparent good, 
1. e. a real evil, which prejudice and habit have rendered 
neceflary---only to their unhappineſs.— That by enabling 
ſociety to go on, of itſelf, and in proportion to its fuc- 


ye and felicity, an hot only be caſed of a burden unfit 


human nature to bear --+that they will exchange their 


| preſent anxiety, fear, remorſe, danger len a Hate of | 


tranquillity, ſecurity, general love and eſteem; and will 
thence. be repaid for their preſent pahappy fituation.--+ 


The. people will be readily ſatisfied; (if. done in time) by 


relieving them of a part of their preſent mifery, and with 
2 reſtoration of only a part of their dus rights, as, from 
the natural effects of habitual corruption and error, they 
can only, by degrees, become equal to the full execution 
. + all their re : and all may be convinced that the full 
effects of a wiſe and juſt conſtitution can only be ob- 
_ tained, by knowing the nature of man, bis real wants and 
xights, and by giving him the moral habits and educa- 
i Witable to theſe, to the end propeſ ed. 
I all this can be made evident ta the preſent: genera« 


tion; the delivery from ſo many of their preſent paĩius and 


troubles, with the obvious and ſtill greater benefit to their 
poſterity, it can, hardly be conceived; that they will op- 
poſe, but rather aſſiſt, the reſtoration. of the ſacred temple; 
of juſtice, peace, and happineſs. And in this pleaſfin : 
hope, let us expoſe: our new conſtitutien to the — 
the world ;---as an attempt - an object of the firſt impor- 


tance, and worthy of the general attention, and individual 


reaſon, to improve upon, 


In great cities, corruption is inevitably produced, and 
hidden vices there increaſe and multiply, in ſpite of all 


the vigilance—even, of virtue and juſtice, could it be 
found in ſuch ſocieties, They are likewiſe obnoxious to 


all economy and wiſdom:Proviſions, materials, lux 


0 * &c. muſt be brought from a diſtance; and thence 
* 


employment of ſo many uſeleſs and even pernicious 1 
powers —of men, animals, &. Great cities are thus 


rendered 


riches of - public 
ution, that ſuch ſtate and opulence will become 
uſeleſs to themſelyes, when it ceaſes to be ſa to ſociety; 
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. Zunfit for human felieity, or for any rational 


y ſtem of ſociet. 


- r 


M city ought never to exceed'20,000 inhabitants. The 


country population” is naturally indeterminable, and 
changeable=with” various circumſtances of ſoil, extent, 
_ employment, but muſt be ſuch as to furniſh the city and 
_ themſelves with proviſions, &c. The city and its ter- 
nitory may be called a diſtrict, —and of any number of 
_ theſe may conſiſt the kingdom or ſtate. (15) Tbe inhabi- 
tants muſt be divided into only twe claſſes. The fiſt, all 


thoſe deſtined to the liberal arts and ſtudies; and the 2d, 


moſe of all the other arts and trades. The city, (5) — to 
have three uniform ſquares /piazzi) merely for arts, trades, 


and education; ſo conſtructed, as upon the ground-floor 
a little raiſed) to have halls for all the arts and manu- 
ures wanted; and the upper ſtories as lodging-rooms 


bor thoſe ſo employed. About 2500 lodging- roms in 
each ſquare Two of the ſquares for the inffruction of 
this ſecond claſs ; one for the men, and the other for the 


women. The third ſquare for the education of firſt claſs, 


one part of it for men, and the other for women and 
the ſovereign and miniſterial palace. The children of all 


will enter here, for their education, aſter the age of ſix, 


_ (being frſt inoculated) and initiated in reading, and 
Writing a little, by their mothers; from books containing 
the neceſſary moral and conſtitutional inftitutions of the 


ſbeiety; and in theſe, they will now be farther in- 
ſtructad, at ſchool.— The firſt year at ſchool will be 
employed in improving their reading and writing ;—in the 


eden year, add drawing: -in the third, arithmetic in 
fourth, geometry. Theſe are neceſſary to all the claſſes 


2 


and profeſſions. They will then be appointed to the dif- 
Fett SL DITOV Bt 


ferent profeſſions, and all to reaſon. © © ; 
The firſt claſs will apply to the ſtudy of agriculture, 
phyſic, ſurgery, anatomy, chemiſtry, botany, mechanics, 


D p00 uy all the liberal arts,—painting, compo- 


tion of muſic, architecture, poetry: the ſecond claſs 


_ will take all the other arts and trades. rain 
The hours of ſtudy will be—from ſeven to nine. 
then to ten, for breakfaſt :=then till two, for the other 
various ſtudies and occupations: then to four, for dinner; 
of the reſt of the day, in feſtivals, &c. . -more here - 
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The girls of the firſt and ſecond claſſes, and the bays | 5 
of the ond ſhall have only one hour per day, taken be- mw 
tween ſeven and two, for writing, drawing, . 
geometry ;---and this to the age of ten. hey will af- 
terwards take up theſe ſtudies again, one hour per day, 
for a year, - the boys from 17 to 18, and the girls of 
both claſſes, from 16 to 17 ;---being an age fitter for un- 
derſtanding and progreſs in theſe ſubjects, and becauſe 
then approaching the age that will require ſuch knowledge. 
The girls will remain at ſchool till the age of 18, and 
the boys till 22: and then go by a certificate from the 
maſters, of their proper application and progreſs, of their 
being equal to the place previouſly deſtined them, for the 4 
public good: but if this is not voted by a plurality f 
maſters and committees of comrades (which may be formed. 
for this and other purpoſes) they will have to remain 
JJ;ͤöð¹! VV 
In marriages,---the claſſes are not to mix. The firſt 
claſs will marry only among themſelves, and alſo the 
ſecond (3). For a greater choice, and.a proportion in 
their ages, a woman to chuſe among the men of 21 ts 
22 ͤ years; and a man of that age to chuſe among the 
women of 17 to 18, always ſuppoſing mutual conſent, 
and each to remain at ſchool till theſe ages are complete. 
Thoſe who do not chuſe, or do not find occaſion to marry 
in this time and manner, will remain at ſchool till t 
do. The maſters and miſtreſſes, in this ſtate of ſociety, 
will be humane and good people, and attentive to im- 
prove. the natural and proper mental talents, and. parti- 
cularly in thoſe to whom nature may not have been ſo 
kind in phyſical qualities.---When arrived at the mar- 
riageable ages, they may become maſters or teachers, till 
| wy can marry. _ „ 
be conſtruction of the city for families. There will be 
ten buildings or ſtreets on each ſide of the three ſquares, 
Ao. Each divided into four corp: dwellings: each of 
which will have a corridor through the middle, and others 
ſideways : fifty apartments, each of four rooms two 
on the ground-floor, (which is ſomewhat raiſed, to be 
_ * healthy) and two on the ſecond floor, in which may 
be alcoves: on firſt floor will live a married couple; and 
the ſecond, two ſervants or friends, a married couple, on 
the children under fix, In the center of the corridor will 
{NES te ating 19 eogle [4)5 0d Qner Be 
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| Br fificen beg. rooms: and under it, che kitehens ayd oth 


to the ſingle and widowed ftate, becauſe o 


offices: and under the corridor, the cellars; and at its 
8 „ | Wis 
Thus the whole city will be eommunicable under cover, 
when neceſfary. Theſe buildings will form eight ſquares. 
In theſe will be other foutteen buildings, viz. four 


churches, two hoſpitals, fout ſtores, four theatres ; theſe, 


with a covered paſſage to each, will form other eight 
Iquares (5). | | | | | 


the youth of firſt claſs being _— ſettled, they will be 
appointed by the maſters to the different liberal arts and 


ſciences; according to their turn and diſpoſition. . So that 

each will be taught to ſerve the public and ſelf the moſt 
effectually; all his efforts being then directed to the good 

of the whole, and to evade idleneſs, which is the ſource ; 


of all evil and of great unhappineſs. 


The trades and other arts will be diſtributed to the 
_ Fecond claſs,---fo as to produce beyond the conſumption... 
| as a proviſion. for future events, and for the ſupply and 
exchange with other diſtricts. | 


Moft of ſecond claſs will learn to ſhave and dreſs hair, 
and —_— hundred uſeful harids be thereby faved an 

* corporate body of trade or ſcience of both ſexes, 

and each hall, will elect four elders, giving a preference 

F cheir having 

more attention to ſpare for their duties, of ſuperintending 


the mariners and employment of the youth, &c. The 


girls of firſt claſs will be inſtructed in ſewing, maki 

Hirts, ſtockings, dreſs, and fome in embroidery : 77 
of the ſecond, in ſpinning, weaving, with the trade of 
taylor for both ſexes (with men for N The 
married of both claſſes, being miſtreſſes, will teach work- 


ing, according as the number and duties of their families 


may permit. Each hall wilt have four cooks, with their 
four apprentices, who will alſo work at ſome other trade 


three hours per day, alternately. Alſo two providers, 


with their wives, for the care of proviſions, furniture, &c. 


At the extremity of each will be a poſt of twenty-five 
'Hotfes, twelve families, arid twelve poſt-boys, with a poſt- 
miſter, who Knows languages; with one of twenty-five 
Ao at court, and twelve fpate horſes for other uſes ; in 


Allan 337; laſtead of 1000 as uſual for this number of 


people, 


1” Of the diftribution of labour and occupation. That for 


1 
| 
: 
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people. Without economiſing in ſuperlluties, ' the people 


cannot be raiſed to their rights. re, coaches ate un- 
neceſſary. This ſaving in the food of horſes becomes 
real Tiches for men, in ſheep, wool, fowls, . 
mille, butter, cheeſe,” roots, greens, &c. Each paral- 
delogram divided in three; the neareſt diviſion for gardens, 
the ſecond for paſture, the third for grain; and furrounding 
the whole with ſome foreſt, The great roads to be lined 
witlitrees, fo as to form a covered walk on each fide;---of 
 fruit-trees, &c. according to the climate and foil. 

to the north and ſouth, divided into two each, will fort 
4 ditto, 4 2 to eaſt and weſt; in all = 6. In the 
center of eaeh will be built a ſquare, Here will be ar- 
ranged, the education of the youth, for the two ſexes 
ſeparate; with lodgings for the married, - nearly as in the 
ity, This will form 4 village. In each of the four 
ſides wilt be a publie buflding, viz. a chürch, -an hof- 
pital, a ſtore for grain, &. and a theatre: beſides twa _ 


ih bun bins. Fhe parallelograms of by 


other ſtores; one near the r other near the 


Kelds, but contigueus to each other, with ſufficient 
Houſes for cattle (5). Thofe for pigs to be near the 
gurdens, Whence they may be fed With the offals; to- 
gether with ſome houſes for gardeners and Their families, 


Who will live and eat together, in ſmaller, balls: and the 


will have” apprentices of 30 years, having received” thels 
Neat the ſquares" and ſchools will be built the ovens, 
furnaces; mills; wafh-houfes, butcheries, faw-pits.  Thofe 


* 


of affiduous labour to be relieved frequently The edu- 


cation of both ſexes to be here nearly the” ſame as that 
of the ſeeond elaſs in the city, viz. to write, fead, arith- 
metie; and for the boys, à little practical geometry. 
Their trades will be thoſe of farming, turner, weaver, 
cooper, baker, butcher ;---with the management of fur- 
'naces of kilns for pottery, glafs, bricks, Iime;---mittters, 
maltſters, &c, The trade of fawyer, turner, weaver, car- 
penter, cooper, will be partially learnt: by all or moft, 
that they may employ the ſpare time of their fix hours 
per day, as the lands or weather may give occafion, The 
girls will not work in the fields, but be employed at the 


trades; as in town (6) in woollen, linen, or ilk works, 


Any alteration, when necefary, in thefe plans, muſt be 
done by common conſent of all concerned: of maſters and 
ll] G corporate 
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corporate bodies, miniſtr , employers, and employed. The 


corps of hunters. and fiſhers will conſiſt of the-maſters of 
the firſt and ſecond elaſs of the country. The maſters of 
the firſt will therefore learn to manage and conduct veſlels, 
and to ride. Theſe offices muſt however be changeable, 
and the unmarried have rather the preference. To both 


there will be apprentices of both claſſes, of age of 19 to 22. 
The country purveyors will order the hunting and fiſn- 
ing, according to the proper ſeaſons and wants of the 


/// ĩͤ / ͤ Art. 
The marine for the export and import, and the body of 
conſuls in foreign ports, will be regulated by the ſove- 


reign and his miniſtry, jointly with the miniſters or ma- 
. giltrates; of the diſtricts that have ſea - ports, and theſe 


alſo will be appointed by the ſovereigg. 
e the military. All that can bear arms are of courſe 
military: this being a condition of the contract. The 
maſters of firſt claſs are the officers, and all the reſt, pri- 


vate. Each diſtrict will have 50 horſemen, who will be 


taken proportionally from the poſt and the hunters. 


and the ſovereign the whole. Only defenſive war can be 


made, and therefore within the ftate, Off duty, hone 
gan carry arms. At the ſchools. will be armories, where, 
after exerciſe, the arms will be depoſited... The officer 


has no other right (authority) over the private, but to 
inſtruct him. If the ſoldier fails in his duty, he muſt be 
tried in a legal manner. All their actions and behaviour 
will be regulated by a mild and zealous prudence. The 


military exereiſes will be conſidered by all as a fine amuſe- 
ment, and will create reſpect with foreign ſtates. A 
tate or nation of four millions of inhabitants, in this 
form, would furniſh ane fighting men; a force that 
might defy all poſſible 
Would be nothing. 


o 
— 


attack, The expences of war 


No nation could ever furniſh the expence, numbers, or 
. diſcipline neceſſary to yanquiſh half a million of perſons ſo 
trained ang educated, fighting for their real country and 


Intereſt : and as their riches would conſiſt moſtly in la- 


pour, what could tempt any ſtate to attack them? So that 


it might then be hoped the horrid monſter War, which 


Fobs and exterminates the vanquiſh'd, ruins, and vitiates 


| the yapquiſhr, might nen be bann d th carthe 
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O dreſs.' As the whole are military, the dreſs is at 
once determined. Each trade may form a corps. Only 
two kinds of ſtuff or cloth will be neceſſary: the beſt, 


for the firſt claſs on holidays. The cloaths, the ſecond 
year, will be cut into working: jackets, &c. for town and 


country. Officers will be diſtinguiſhed ; the corps by 
colours: and all may be of the moſt elegant make; 


and the whole form one of the fineſt ſpectacles ever ſeen. 


As this ſubje& has never yet been properly ſtudied,” nor 
an object of attention to the public wifdom and - taſte, 


The preſident and vice ditto,” and royal family, will be 


diſtinguiſhed by their dreſs, of embroidery, &c. In the 


ſame ſimple, uniform, and elegant taſte may the women 


be dreſſed, and contrive to be far more becoming, and to 


take much leſs time than any of the prefent modes. 


Gold, ſilver, jewels, never to be uſed in wage” if Gy 
the ſovereign, and according to rules to be eſtabli ; 


Each perſon to have a filver ſpoon, but nothing as trea- 
ſure. The women to have ſome graceful ornaments, va- 


luable for taſte, but not for materials, and all uniform 


alike. The rooms will have the leaſt poſſible tapeſtry, and 
moſtly pictures and ſtatues. „ HE 6 ny 
. National: treaſure. All the gold and filver found in the 


ſtate, to be coined into money, and placed in the public 


treaſure, in the vaults of the miniſterial palace: the chief 


part in that of the capital, and the reſt properly divided 
to each diſtrict, to ſerve for the foreign commerce; and 
that of the ſovereign at the capital, for the marine, for 
the conſuls abroad, for public contracts, &c.—In theſe 
treaſuries will alſo be depoſited, monthly, all other monies 
that come into the country, as from travellers, the poſt, 
for public ſpectacles, letters, &c. a certain proportion 


always ſent to the capital treaſure. Each treaſury ta have 


ſeven keys: the firſt and laſt to be held by the ſovereign, 
and by the preſident or vice ditto; the other five by five 


elders of the different bodies, three of the ſecond claſs; 


and two of the firſt © all of whom will attend the monthly 
TY : 


opening and ſettling the public inventory. 


Education of the royal family. All the maſters will 
attend the court, and will be choſen by the ſovereign; to 
aſſiſt in the royal education, as he, with his counſel, ſhalt 


appoint. | Beſides the common education, they will be 
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taught the general e or theory of every A 
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0 beben the execution of every man's duty; * 
their intelligence in military and conſtitutional matters 
muſt be complete, in theory and practice. The males 
of royal family, after 19, will affiſt at council and other 

functions of government, occaſionally, leaving time for 
Rudy. At aa, they will chuſe a wife in firſt claſs, among 
thoſe of the Whole nation from ½ to 18 years, -- mutual 
conſent always ſuppoſed. It would not be juſt to render 
ſovereigns unhappy while employed in the public felicity, 
vor to reſtrain their choice to a fe females whom they 
never ſaw: an injurious policy . would not only be 


uſeleſs, but hurtful to our foci; Ibey will then be ſent 


prefident to ſuch diſtrict as the overeign ſhall chuſe, inde- 


| | pendent on him, as every individual muſt be dependent 


on the conſtitution. The eldeſt will always ſuc- 
Seed to the ſowereignty; and if under 1 * 22, will be al- 

by a regency of the miniſtry. The royal females 
will be educated as thoſe of firſt claſs, 2 the addition 
of rn, &c.; at 18 will chuſe a huſband in firſt 
laß, of 21 to 22, which gives them a right to be pre- 


ASdent. They will viſit the whole country at different 
times, with the father or head of the family; the males 


aſter 19, and the females after 26. The ſovereign may 
eccahonally. chuſe from vice-preſidents to fill any of 


me firſt places, but only from the maſters of firſt claſs 


in that diſtrict: and theſe not to riſe higher, being pre- 
ferred. only to ſupply: the GchctewCien of the royal wy 
an both lines, ] 

If both male, and . „ ſhould. fall, the 
people will chuſe a ſovereign m_—_— the vice. preſ dente, 
in ſuch form as all may vote. 

The education of arefidents/1ehlildeon abit ibe-the Cangs 
2s. thoſe of the ſovereign; but thoſe of the vice · preſi- 
_ dents will have the common education: the ſovereign 
l bring the {entire adminiſtration, by the focal 
rs" Bos 

ac beaten, The: ſovereign diſtrict will 4 0 
central. In the palace, the miniſtry, which will confiſt of 
four negozzanti (men of buſimeſs) of the firſt claſs, with 
ſour apprentices; and four economiſts, or purveyors, with 
their four apprentices, = 8, who will generally marry, 
und remain in the palace, and their office: be conſidered as 


| _ duting liſe, or good behaviour; and to be ſucceeded 


their apprentices: and allo wo of the beſt maſters of eac 
ſcience, 
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ſcience, and of each art or trade, of fix 8 ding. 
Theſe being arranged into three for the firſt, and four for 
the ſecond elaſs, with one for agriculture ; in all about 16. 
Theſe 24, with the ſovereign, = 25, form the admi- 
niſtration. The ſovereign has three votes, and each of 


the others one. Ihe 16 maſters of ſciences and arts te 


be frequently changed, perhaps quarterly, that all may 
have their turn, and alſo time for their profeſſional vo- 
cations. N 5 $298 og eee eee 
Each village will alſo have four purveyors, elective 

(with approbation of the miniftry) from the elder maſters 
of 10 years ſtanding, with their four apprentices. They 
will ſaperintend the canton; and for this have the com- 


mand of two of the twelve horſes before- mentioned, to 


viſit and regulate the canton, its funds and products, and 


ſee what is ready for conſumption. They will order all 


the buſineſs of agriculture, the times of planting and 
ſowing, of hunting and fiſhing, and diſtribute the la- 
—A OE . | 0 
In the general adminiſtration;-—a pur veyor of each 
canton will have received orders and a liſt, the day before, 


of what is to be ſent from his canton to the city and 


country halls. They will alſo have ordered the maſters 


of the ſtables near the gardens to carry the proper daily 


ſupply to the country ſtores, ſeeing that all the proviſions 
carried thither, and delivered by the maſters, as meat, 
fowls, roots, herbage, ſhall bo cn and ready for uſe 3 
that the city may be kept clean and wholeſome, and the 


_ _ offals being uſetul in the country. The keeper of this 
daily ſtore will attend from feyen till one o'clock; will 


receive theſe articles, and keep a lift of the quantities, and 
of the maſters from whom received. bs purveyors will 

take care to order the poſt-maſter of t 

to ſend the carts neceſſary for the carriage of theſe pro- 

_ viſions to town, which will be there, with the ſix pur- 

veyors, at ſeven o'clock in the morning. The purveyors 
will then examine, by the liſt of the ſtore-keeper, if their 


orders have been duly executed,---will give the proper 


_ receipts to the ſtore-keeper, and will have the whole car- 
ried to the city, and deliver them to the purveyors of 
the city halls, taking their receipts : theſe will form lifts 
of ſuch proviſions, and hang them up in their reſpective 


halls: and as all may enter the halls, all will watch and 


ſee that the ſpirit of equality is preſerved in the diſtri- 
N bution 
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conveyance in town w 
by onen. CCC ' 
This diſtribution finiſhed, the carts will return, car- 


FH 


bution of the common neceſſaries: and by means of re- 
ceipts, any error or a will be eaſily detected. The 


be by horſes, and in the country, 


ry ing whatever may be wanted in the country, which they 


gy will deliver to the-ſtore-keepers there, and which the 


4 * © ” 


purveyors will ſee diſtributed where wanted j---ſuch as 
linen to bleach or waſh, aſhes, manure, &c. F T 


Aſter the diſtribution. will aſſemble, an economiſt of | 


the miniſtry, with his ſecretary, the ſix purveyors of the 


canton, four of thoſe from the city halls; two of firſt claſs, 


and two of ſecond ; and conſulting, will form a liſt for 
the proviſions of the following day, for the reſpective 


halls. The country purveyors will have the ſtate of 


proviſions of their cantons, and proper liſts of that which 
each may beſt furniſh, &c. will thence be formed, and 
the execution properly diſtributed, ' The general lift will 


remain with the economiſt, and abſtracts be ſent to the 
country ſtore-keepers, the execution directed by the fix 


country purveyors, and abſtracts for the different halls 


* 


to be ſent to each of them. | 


. Beſides theſe daily duties, the 1 of the month, the 
purveyors of the cantons will make an exact report, to 
the economiſt, of the ſtock and produce of their cantons, 
and of the wants of their inhabitants in the city, and he 
will enter and order them, if according to the conſtitu- 
tion. On the ſame 1 day, two other economiſts will 
viſit the magazines, and, comparing the receipts -of the 
maſters and elders of the different corporate trades, will 
ſee that all is in order andentire, and correſponding with 
the actual ſtate of ſtock and proviſions in fore, under 
the different ſtore-keepers ;—and the day after, theſe. 
three economiſts will make their general report, to the 
miniſters, of the e ſtate of the whole ſtock, and 
of the daily conſumption for the paſt month, for the 

whole diſtrict. From theſe, the miniſter will readily 


calculate the annual wants of the diſtrict, ſee and compare 


the funds and produce, with the degrees of plenty or 
ſcarcity of the different articles. This ſtatement will be 
ſent to all the different miniſters of the kingdom, ſo that 


all may know the ſtate of each diſtrict. | 


The firſt, moſt important, and natural commerce, is 


che internal, between the different diſtricts. The ne- 


goꝛianti 


. 
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gozianti will thence obſerve the general interior ſtate- 


ment, and that of each, and will ſee the moſt practicable 
and neceſſary means of executing theſe internal exchange 
and between which of the diſtricts: this he will ſtate t 
the miniſters; they will conſult and deliberate, and the 


preſidents or vice ditto will report the reſult to the ſove- 5 


reign miniſtry. There it will be examined; and if found 
practicable, economical, juſt, and, according tb the con- 
ſtitution,—to the principles of equality between the 
people and the diſtricts, they will order the execution. 
Each poſt will carry every thing to be ſo tranſported, to 
the next, till it arrives at its deſtination.—If this ex- 
change or commerce is not practicable within the king- 
dom, the negozianti of the ſovereign adminiſtration will 
cauſe it to be executed with ſome foreign e 
means of their conſuls, who they will keep only in ſuc 

places as they may judge moſt neceffary and advantageous. 
This commerce will be done by barterf of itt ſpecle, but 


. 
a 


Without any debts or eredit G. es et 
The miniſtry will cauſe a monthly ſtatement of cath 


diſtrict throughout the kingdom to be printed, (there 


being no other: rinting-offce- Büt this allowed.) I 
kheſe will be detailed all the artieles that are thus to be EK 
 <changed' between diſtricts, or with foreign on 
He will take care that nothing Tpboper Ul ſuperflus : 
ſhall enter the'oountry$=-ſach® as tobacco: by keeping 
it from the yourig®peoplez"it wilt be eafily baniſhed, ir 
one generation, and afl be delivered from # naſty "and 
expenſive habit (. He will alſo have notified, in th 
ſame- periodical papers; all the uſeful diſcoveries in art 
or ſcience, tending to general good, - Land alſo thoſe of 
other countries, which will be krägfimftted home by the 


conſuls. To encourage ſuch objects, all thoſe” who, in 


the courſe of laſt month, ſhall have advanced and made 
the moſt uſeful progreſs, the maſters will give a mark or 
badge, to be worn during the next mo ver 
ſhall invent any thing of real utility or pleaſure, muſt 
be rewarded : not by riches;' nor idleneſs, for even re- 
poſe. . Such are not the rewards of genius—of merit; 
being only apparent good, that is, real evils, They wil 
be rewarded in the following manner: there wilt be 4 
public box, into which every author will throw his work, 
without his name, but only his mark by which he may 
know it.—The elders will aſſemble every two months; 
J 5 : they 
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they will examine the works of one month, and n 
the end of the third, will determine their different degrees 
of merit, whether of the firſt or ſecond order; theſe opi- 
Nions they will write in an abbreviated manner, and tranſ- 
. to the ſovereign,. and he will tranſmit them to the 
ders of his diſtrict, for their. opinions: and on theſe | 
0 ſets of opinions the ſovereign will decide on the de- 
ces of merit; whether to be crowned, or of firſt or 
econd order; and order them to be abſtracted inte the 
. monthly. publications; and on his annual or quarterly 
Vifits, will. confer the due honours: and on theſe |occa- 
Boss the clders will report of others whoſe Fre fp and 
merits may deſerve notice and reward; and the e 8 
With his court, will, notice and honour them accordingly, 
aud eir names will be enrolled in the public prints. 
"Fo or theſe. d fugh purpoſes, the; ſovereign and his family, 
With the ſons above 19, and the daughters above 45 
| Muh two ; miniſters,...; an een 4 gt tg 
maſter from each corps or body . pra 6 fx A 
Jo, viſit the diſtricts of ee 0 ch ingdom; ſo 
at; a two > all will be viſited. The ſovereign is 
ther of, Bis, people, and the father-and- his chile 185 
eld know each other. The, chief object of this vifit 
1 R 3 to ſee the code is properly executed; and as a fa- 
| Hg „ he will reward the deſerving (137 The premiums 
"Wi e of two: orders; one for Hrſt claſs, and the other 
| 5 8 If: one who has obtained the ſeabnd 
i ain the Arſt, he will then teturn the ſecond to 
by e ſovereign; only the ſovereignican wear both, which 
"wil be Jarger,, and on a. faſcia, in real jewels.; the others 
only in paſte. The women ate likewiſe admitted to theſe 
| honors.---The ſo ons and. daughters: of the ſovereign; and 
the preſidents, will likewiſe. wear both orders, if ob- 
| tained, only upon a natrower /; cis, and of the common 
 fize, The vice-preſidents and their wives may wear that 
pf firſt claſs, on a e in real jewels, but of the ordinar 
ze. 1 
„Ibeé ſovereign will chen cauſe to. be. vivid; 1 in the 
public papers, the works that have been crowned, with 
the names and talents of thoſe who have been thug hos 
pored; on his viſits. Theſe will only. be: abſtracts or 
. 5 of the works. The entire works will bes 
inted apart: two copies will be ſent to each elbe. lis - 


a *** diſtrict, fo * read them. The reſt - 


* 
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4 1 0 prints, 150 will be ſent to all the different diſtricts 
f the kingdom, to the public halls, where all may 


read them, make their reflections, and ſtudy the means of 


perpetually advancing the public good. 


(5) All uſelefs books will be prohibited; for they be- 


come pernicious. They will be judged by the elders of 


the ſupreme diſtrict, and forbidden, it not tending to eco- 


nomy, proſperity, or progreſs of any uſeful art or ſcience. 
In ſhort, all uſeleſs & eſprit will be profcribed, and only 


good ſenſe, reaſon, and virtue be cultivated.— On this 


plan it is evident that each has a right, and muſt be ani- 
mated and encburaged, to give his reffections to the pub- 
lic: but as theſe, from ignorance or malice, may not be 


. _ advantageous, but prejudicial to ſociety, 'tis the duty of 
the miniſtry to cruſh ſuch ſeeds in embrio, prevent the in- 
fection, and bury them in oblivion : this can only be 
done by an impartial reviſion and examination before they 


are expoſed to the public eye (8). 


of the objects of export and import of the {tate and diſtrict, 
and may uſe his right of obſerving if the convoys are 


according to rule. No foreign merchant can trade, but 
through the ſupreme miniſtry, who can only deal in thoſe 
articles as expoſed in public prints, according to the 
wants of the diſtrict, The right of. tranſit to foreign 
merchandiſe will be granted, as a right of nations, on 
paying the expence of carriage, highways, &c. but no 
duties. But none of it can remain in the kingdom, either 


as preſent or loan, or on any pretext whatſoeyer. 


” 


To purſue the employment of the day.---A carriage 
will go daily from court, at ſeven, with an economiſt and 


his ſecretary, a maſter of agriculture, and one of firſt 


claſs; (all carriages, including carts, poſt-chaiſes, &c. to 
be ſo Enſtructed, that the driver be under cover. Tis 

a ſhame to ſee a man expoſed to all the intemperance of 
weather, without neceflity, merely to ſave a fellow- 
creature from the ſame.) Theſe four miniſterial perſons. 


will viſit one canton per day, ſo that all the fix will be 
viſited within the week. With the day-books of the com- 
miſſions and proviſions, they will ſee if the country ad- 


miniſtration is exact; will examine the culture, the 
F 5 3 4,2 ichools, 


0 the copies the miniſter may ſell in foreign countries; ; 
alf the profits will go to the royal treaſure, and the 
other to the treaſury of the author's diſtrict, Of theſe 


By the monthly papers each individual may be informed 
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ſchools, the manufaQures, magazines, and fee” chat I 


is conformable to the conſtitution. They will hear ſuch 


complaints as belong to their province, a8 will be dt 


and mark the practical neglects, and report the whole t 


_ miniſtr 


4 Breakfaſt, from nine to ten, of the produce of the 
country; when poſſible. At ten, all will be at their bu- 


ſineſs. Then the ſovereign, with the preſident or vice 


ditto, with an economiſt, and a maſter of each art and 
 ſeience; will viſit the ſchools, halls, magazines, &c. o 


the city; in coach or on foot, as they pleaſe, ' They will. . 


make all the neceſſary inquiries to know. if every thing is 
according to the conſtitution. They will alſo, in this 
form, viſit once a month, on. {ix different days, the fix 
cantons, inſtead of the economiſt, and will ſee if his re- 
ports have been juſt. All. theſe viſitors of town and 
eonntry will have r twelve, and will aſſemble 
in the miniſterial palace. 

and confult on the fate of the diſtrſct, regulate the eco- 
nomy, and ſee the practical defects in individual duties, 
© and order theſe to appear before them the next day. We 


ſhall ſpeak of the form of proceſs, on finiſhing the em- 


II/. ooooE oo EO | 
: The hoſpitals---w1ll be ample, magnificent, and commo- 
dious, with baths for the fick, beſides the public baths for 
general health and cleanlineſs. Two phyſicians and a 
e for the hoſpital of one part of the city, and the 
ſame number for the other, will, every morning between 


ſeven and nine, viſit all the corridors and ſchools ; if any 

diſeaſes are found that require attention, they will be Cars 

- ried to the hoſpital, as no ſick muſt remain in their rooms, 

ercept the ſovereign; preſident, and vice dite Ther 
P 


yſicians, medicines, and aſſiſtance, 


> 


will always be ready, 
for any accident throughout the city (9). : is 

As to emigration,---None can quit the kingdom without 
leave or order; emigration being incompatible with the 


conſtitution and the ſocial contract (10.) Each having 


received his firſt exiſtence and education in and from the. 


Dee is therefore a member of it, and to. which, by 
theſe rights, he is born with duties which certainly can- 


not be fulfilled by flight. This erroneous liberty might 
de juſtly claimed by various individuals under former con- 
ſtitutions: ſuhjects of an ungrateful country, to which 

they owed nothing, having taken no care of their edu 


E 


Catzon, 


hey will together examine 


= bs r 


(a) 


cation, nor even of their natural right, their ſubſiſtence, 
for which fo many are driven to run about the world, va- 
gabonds or mendicants. The ſovereign can fend and main- 


ain abroad, ſuch as may be neceſſary for the intereſt of the 
| ſtate, If ſome, from averſion to their ſituation, (which myſt 
be rare) or to the climate, or place diſagreeing with their 


health, they may wiſh to change to ſome other diſtrict 3 | 


they will make apphication to the miniſter, and he to the 
ſovereign, who may, with the conſent of the other diſ- 


tr iCts, make Auch exchanges, and they may be rante d be 


without much difficulty; provided their loſs to the diſ- 
trict, which has brought them up, is not too great. Such 
_ difficulty would be a compliment to their talents, and, by 
a noble pride, repay them for the refuſal. _ N 

Foreigners muſt be laid under fome farther regula- 
lations. Each muſt give his name and paſſport to the firſt 
poſt-maſter on entering the country, in order to receive 


a billet, to enable him to proceed and be received in the 


different halls, &c. He will be told, he cannot ſtay 
above a month in the country, leſs or more, according to 
the extent of it; nor above three days in any diſtrict, If 
he. has any merchandize, it cannot be admitted, but in 
tranſit ; nor can any of it be left to any perſon whatever, 
on any pretext, as gift, or, &c. nor would he find any 
who would accept of ſuch, having no uſe for it,---He 
cannot live nor eſtabliſh himſelf in the country. His 
different principles and education would ſpoil the order, 


and corrupt the conſtitution. If any foreign potentatęe 


ſhould wiſh to ſend any one to learn any art or ſcience, 
or form of conſtitution ; this may be regulated between 
the ſovereigns; and may be thus rendered ſerviceable to 
all parties, and prejudicial to none. Whoever lives and 
is educated in this our conſtitution, muſt ſuppoſe that 
_ each has a real country, (patria) and to which, he is en- 
gaged in duties; and receiving emigrants would be en- 


couraging emigration, and thence a failure in their duties. 
Travellers will be lodged, for the time fixed, at the halls; 


where there will be an elder, a receiver for the purpoſe, 
who will know ſome foreign languages, and who will at- 
tend them, and watch e and if he finds this 
or their converſation tending to diſturb the conſtitution, 
they will be ſent away. The ſovereign will notify to the 
people ſuch foreigners as are admitted, and will oblige 


them to live according to the conſtitution n. 
3 „„ Falivals. 
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© Feftivals, Firſt, divine ſervice, in the greateſt poſſible 
"devotion and folemn magnificence ; and which will be 


repeated three times in each church; from eight to half 


paſt nine, from ten to half paſt eleven, and from twelve to 


half paſt one. - One hour will be employed in ſacrament 
or prayer, with the beſt muſic of the diſtrict; and half an 


© hour for ſermon. On one feſtival gay the orator will 
treat of religion; and on the other, of the conſtitution, 


He will endeayour to induce the people to be juſt, from 


love, and thence. render them virtuous, The efficacious 


means to make them love and prize their conſtitution, 
will be to ſhew them the purity, juſtice, and advantages 


of it; and paint to them, in real and lively colours, the 


Horrors of that which they have happily left. After di- 


vine ſervice, the day will be paſſed as uſual.. If any con- 


fiderable number of any diſſenting or different religions 


ſhould be found in the ſtate, they will be aſſembled ſo as 
to live together in their different diſtricts, but under the 


ſame conſtitutional laws and regulations, Uniformity in 
religious ſentiments prevents diſputes and averſions, to 
which a diverſity of opinion is always ſubject (11). 


Hach family of the- firſt claſs will have a man and a 
; ge Frvant, man and wife, but who have no children. 
Thoſe of the ſecond claſs will' have 2 woman ſervant, but. 


a Widow; and if there are not widows enough, may have 
a married woman without children; and though her huſ- 
band may lodge there, he is not to ſerve the family. The 
male and female ſeryants will dine. in the hall of the 
corridor where they live, and the apprentices will ſerve 
them, The female ſervants, howeyer, who are in fa- 


* milies that have children, will go a little before one to 


dine at their hall: they, and the children under their 
care, will dine with them, in their reſpective habitations, 


in preſence of the mother. At two, will finiſh the firſt 


table; at half paſt two, will be ready the ſecond table, for 


the firſt claſs, and thoſe of firſt table will ſerve them. 
At four, all the dinners will be over, and alfo the 


- 


labour. a 


7 


' * The economiſts, the negozianti, and the purveyors, to- 
gether, will form, a permanent plan for the dinners and 
number of diſhes; in which they will conſider, 1ſt, as pro- 
portioned to the produce of the diſtrict, which will be 


proportioned to the number who labour. The number 


being. nearly equal in all the diſtricts, hence the produte 
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13 
will likewiſe be nearly equal; Ja hence the living in 
all ſhould be nearly alike. a2dly, That there be no abun- 


dance of ſuperfluities, and nothing neceſſary wanting, 


By ſuch means only can man obtain his rights, the well- 
being and real happineſs of which he is capable.) 2dly, As 


all are equal in rights, the tables and dinners ought all | 


to be nearly equal, and if any ſmall differences ſhould 


be admitted, let them ſee that they be not real, nor any de- 
triment to the rights of others: as we have ſcen that the 


| breaking of any eſſential equilibrium would deprive the 


whole of their natural rights, and they would all become, in 


divers ways, equally miſerable and unhappy (14). 
The. cooks, with the phyſicians, will” fix the art of 
. cookery, ſavory and healthy. 


The mind is ever active, and wants not repoſe; the 


as tires, and requires it. If, in this interval, the mind 
is not occupied, behold iflenets. In this Nate, man not 
only languiſhes into melancholy, but begins to form falſe 
objects of defires, which fermenting in his imagination, 
from the pain of acquiſition, and the tedium-of poſſeſſion, 
entice him by the appearance of pleaſure ; occupy his 
fancy ; and, by habit, become familiar, and at laſt neceſ- 
ſary to him. Thence proceed the inquietude of deſire, 
and vicious efforts, which, by falſe appearances and ap- 

arent good, corrupt his morals, and render him mifſe- 
rable. egillation ought never to loſe ſight of its object, 


Which is to render ſocial man juſt with himſelf and others, 


and thence happy, and ſhould never, therefore, leave him 


aà prey to idleneſs: and as he is incapable of perpetual bo- 


ily labour, his mind muſt therefore be employed, with a 

roportioned moderate exerciſe to the body, according to 
its wants. — With this view, at four o'clock will begin 
inſtructive amuſements. A part of the ſcholars, with a 
maſter or more, —the children, with their mothers or 
. maids, will go alternately to walk, or viſit their relations; 


another part, alternately, may go to play at ball, foot- 
ball, nine-pins, &c. all in fight of all, in the ſquares ;_ 


 fome to dance, others to fence: thoſe above ten years, al- 
ternately, to military exerciſes. And all who ſhew any 


natural diſpoſition, ſhould be exerciſed in muſic, vocal 
and inſtrumental. In ſhort, from four to ſeven, theſe 


and other inſtructive amuſement will be oy ob * with 
both 8 r | 8 
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At ſeyens, will be opened all the theatres 
falls, Inthe four theatres will be, in one, 3 ſerious. be- 
* Foie Opera, but not tragic. In another, à comic opera; 


2 they plea 


. nefarious cuſtoms, nor any in all their turpit 


ever exiſt ſuch peopl , 


** 


yes and all the 


i another, 3 comedy, With a farce or pantomime, The 
tors and muſicians will be all theſe who are capable, di- 


- veftcd by the muſic · maſters and authors. The ſcholars muſt 
| 525 s obcy, and act and take what parts are allotted them. 
Thof⸗ a in family will be at liberty to act or not, 

&. That the theatres may be the more in- 


uctive, the ſubjeCts brought before the ſpectators will 


often be the barbarous and inſane cuſtoms of their an- 
ceſtors, produced by their barbarous and infane conſtitu- 


tions. — But let the authors beware of expoſin all theſe 


* 
x ? 


to bring forward, for example, that of Re Bop of 
baſtille 


conqueſt, - nor of flavery ;---nor the abuſes o 


nor of inquiſations, nor toleration: and ſtill leſs the prof 


- gitution. of the ſex. Such brutal deformities myſt never 
_ be ſeen by a juſt and virtuous people. They would 


thenee become incredulons to the moral leſſons they might 
afterwards receive. They muſt not believe there could 

10 badly organized, and thereby 
driven to ſuch abominable extremes, and ſo unnaturally 


"corrupted. Without having recourſe to ſuch. revolt; 
- ſeenes, rational arguments, and more probable incidents, 
both in number and ſubſtance, might be found, ſufficient 
for the daily changes, and to ſhew them enough of the 
- anfernal labyrinth from which they had ſo fortunately eſ- 


and to render their preſent happy conſtitution 


both amiable and intereſting to them. 1 . 
pe halls will be open for dances,---for reading the 
public. papers, for play, (but neyer for any pecuniary | 
', antereſt,) Inſtructive games will be invented. There will 
be a box, where the women, who chuſe to dance, wil! 
Fut in their names, and another for the men. A maſter 
ol ceremonies will regulate the dances, and number of 


couples. From each box will be drawn the names, which 


will determine the turns, partners, and places. When 


the boxes are empty, the names may be put in again, if 


| ep chuſe to dance more: the royal family and all are 
inclu 


ded. in this regulation,---The actors will be ap- 


Laar by an eſtabliſhed mark, mode, and manner; alt 
ave the equal merit of endeavouring to divert the public. 
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r har none may be tited with acting too often; the 
maſters will be able to form different companies, to re- 
lie ve each other, In winter, every evening, and in ſum- 
mer twice a week, will be opened all the ſpectacles and 
diverſions Two other evenings per week, in ſummer, 
they may go to the country, to the village amuſements 
and dances; and three times a week, for the military 
6 3 | 1 
At the theatres and halls will be ſide - tables, with cold 
collation and refreſhment, but no formal ſupper, Both 


in winter and ſummer, there will ſometimes be- general 


balls, in the theatres, (conſtructed on purpoſe) where the 
above order, of mixing all the claſſes, will be obſerved. 
theatres are ſhut, and all go to reſt. | | 

That the married women and maid-ſeryvants may not 
loſe all reliſh for the married ſtate, with ſuckling and 
taking care of children, improved methods of nourithing 
them will be diſcovered and eftablifhed, to diminiſh the 
foils of the mothers; particularly in the evenings and 
nights, to avoid giving them ſuck, and not to loſe their 


At ten, all amufements finiſh; and at eleven, all rhe 


own amuſements,—The nurſery-maids may be relieved 
| ſometimes by the mothers, and fometimes by other women 


advanced in years, who often love that fort of life. 


Criminal trials. Tis not eaſy to conceive how a people 


To conſtituted can commit any very notable error or crime. 
With nothing to fear, as none have the liberty to be un- 
- Juſt ;—with nothing to wiſh, as each poſſeſſes all he can 
want or uſe z—all eſſentially equal, dependent only on 
juſtice, —on the conſtitution; having ne objects of com- 
petition ; no cruel enemies, jealous or infidious perſe- 
cutors above him; nor blackguards and beggars below 


him, to vatiquiſh : all muſt be happy, and love aud aſſiſt 


each other, and the conſtitution on which their happinefs 


ſo obvioufly depends. We may be equally aftoniſhed, in 


the preſent ſtate of wire 5, to find any remains of virtue 
or juſtice left among the preſent miſerable people. In 
their wretched dependent, and often oppreſſed condition, - 


with every temptation to evil, and none to good; de- 
pendent on the caprices of vicious ſuperiors, (intereſted 


only in the infraction of the laws) with what juſtice or 


. can we expect that any exterior force or vigilance | 


can ever ſuppreſs or extinguiſh the fatal deleterious effects 


* 


and 


of {uch powerful errors, or the produce of ſuch violent 
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and unmerited. ſituation ?---If, therefore, we give here 4 


fociety a ſalutary kind of fear, that may ſtop in its ſource 


any firſt attempts of corruption, and ſtifle it in the cradle: 


eto prevent rather than to puniſh evil, which is the only 


true object of legiſlation.—iſt, It will be well known 


that every individual, by any tranſgreſſion, offends. the 
whole; and hence, by the ſpirit and object of the ſocial 


contract, tis the intereſt and poſitive duty of each, and 


of all, to fly to the firſt and leaſt outcry for help; to in- 


terpoſe in the ſmalleſt litigation 3 to oppoſe every the 
leaſt tranſgreſſion, and prevent its effects as much as poſ- 
fible ; to order the ceſſation of it, and to intimate an ap- 


pearance before the firſt tribunal, Whoever does not all” 


this, fails in his duty, and becomes an accomplice; and 
he Who does not obey, greatly aggravates his offence, 


however flight in itſelf. ONT 4 
The firſt tribunal will be the elders of that body to 


which the delinquent belongs. -Four of them will firſt 
examine verbally into the degree of guilt or criminality. 
Tbeſe degrees may be clafſed into three, and called, it, 
Neglect; 2d, Treſpaſs; 34, Crime. For example, obſtinate 
_— adleneſs,---harſh or hurtful words, may come under iſt; 
95 failure And blows under 2d; and murder under zd. 


In 1ſt, Neglect, will be included all improper actions, 


mort of injuring or breaking any of the articles of the 


conftitution. For example, all muſt labour. Titus la- 


bours, but negligently he deprives the public ſtock of 
labour, of ſome parts —in quantity or duration, of time 
or exertion. This is neglect. But if he was to ceaſe en- 


tirely to labour, or his negligence be frequent and conſi- 
derable, even after being admoniſhed three times by firſt 
tribunal, it then becomes tranſgreſſon; as if quaſi refuſing 


io work, and thereby againſt the contract and conſtitu- 
tion. One more example will bring us to the full know- 


Jedge of the three degrees. Men are in ſociety for de- 
fence againſt the ſtrongeſt, even of the individuals againſt 


each other. Titus attacks Paul, with biting, ſaryricat 

or abuſive language: from this 17755 attack he may 

| | f ly ;-->ftill it is negs 

let or failure, Titus purſues Paul, and beats him: this 

is againſt the conſtitution and rights of its members, and 
- becomes. tranſgreſſion. Titus kills Paul; this is crime; 

' which cannot however be repaired.—-No as to the pro- 


defend himſelf, or not ſuffer eſſentia 


96, 
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ceſs. If the firſt tribunal of four elders find only the 1{t 


degree, neglect, they will generally be able amicably 
to compoſe the matter; and, convineing ſuch of their 
error and danger, reſtore them to their character and 


duty. However, they muſt know that their names will 


be written in a book; and if they ſhould be brought there 

nine times more, the tenth time, they muſt then be re- 

ported to the ſupreme or miniſterial court. 
This court will likewiſe try to cure ſuch characters 


by amicable and falutary reprehenſions. If the guilty 5 
perſon ſhould come ___ before this tribunal, (i.e. again 


ten times before the firſt) he will be, accuſed to the mi- 
niſtry, who, for a ſecond time, will have his name written 


and expoſed in the halls, which will be telling the public. : 


to have an eye on ſo dangerous a member,, If this is. 
ſtill inſufficient to cure him, and he ſhould come a third 

time (or again ten times to firſt tribunal) he and his crime 
will be again expoſed in the halls, but for a longer time, 
according to the degree of guilt; and likewiſe that he 
be conſidered by all as an enemy, and hence deprived of 
all communication, (except with his family) on pain of 


being conſidered as his accomplice :—obliging him, how» 


ever, to appear in public. But the time of puniſhment 
being finiſhed, he will be received back into ſociety, as 
if always innocent. While any hope of cure remains, 


he muſt never be abandoned, nor thrown into deſpair, 


by aſperity, &c.—If he ſhould unfortunately be accuſed 
a fourth time, to the minifterial court, his crime is be» 


come higher. He cannot belong any more to the ſociety, | 


having broken ſome of its efſential parts. As it is not 
juſt, and is even againſt the right of nations, to load other 
ſtates with our bad ſubjeQs (10) near one of our cities 
will be a fort, where tuch delinquents will be confined 
for two years: there they will labour ten hours per day; 


but their living as uſual. No delinquent muſt be punjſhed 


by the privation of that which is his right by nature: 
and a treatment of obvious violence and injuſtice will 


produce deſpair, and more vice, inſtead of cure, without 


being his fault,---Thoſe of two years confinement will 
be ſent, on being releaſed, to ſome other diſtrict, not 
their o-] n :---and if any of them ſhould again return to 
{ame courſe or degree of guilt, he muſt be confidered ag 
ineurable, cyt off from the ſociety, and confined to the 
fort Jer life. In caſe of obſtinacy, not to work, or other 
r „„ | miſchief, 
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Miſchief, the commandant of the fort will have power to 


mut him up alone, for which there will be ſome ſolitary 
cells; and his food may then be curtailed---as a phyſical 


cure. — Thus the degrees of guilt are perceived. 


Thoſe who are at firſt found and reported guilty of 


crime, will be at once accuſed to miniftry, and if found 
guilty there, on examination and plurality of votes, will 


be expoled in the halls, and deprived of communica- 


tion, but with his family ;—the time, according to the 
guilt,—And if unfortunately returned a ſecond time 
guilty of crime,---it will be four years to the fort; and 


for a third time, it will be for life. Much (though not 


All) will depend on the ſtrict execution of a few merciful 


and juſt laws, but which will probably become yearly leſs 


neceflary.' As miniſtry and magiſtrates will pay great 
attention to education and manners, —to the rigid, though 


pleaſant adminiſtration of all parts of the conſtitution. 
As every diſorder or crime that happens in ſociety, de- 
notes ſome imperfection in the conſtitution, or defect in 
the adminiſtration. Thoſe found guilty, on firſt report, 


_ ' of the very hig bet crimes, will be condemned to the fort 


# 


oo 


/ 
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for life; and perhaps ſome years ſolitary impriſonment, 
according to the aggravation, and, laſt, the feduction of 
food. The elders, when criminal, will be accuſed before 


.thoſe of another hall. 


None of the twenty-four members of the miniſtry 8 
can be accuſed of guilt. The vigilance of the ſovereign, * 


preſident, or vice ditto, will rr the place of 'tribunal, 
of them, or their wives, ſhould be ſtrongly ſuſ- 


\ If an | | | 
ele of crime; the ſuſpicions and the reaſons ' muſt be 


communicated to four elders of different halls, two of the 


Hrſt, and two of the ſecond iclaſs : theſe will examine well 


the fact, will form a proceſs ſecretly, and if found really 


I-48 


reign, by à plurality of vißiting ooutt,” may pardon 
3j 8 Em: 


1 


him; removing him to another diſtrict, which will bs 


advertiſed of his crime; and if, by the ſame procedure, 
he ſhould there be again found guilty of crime, he will be 
diſplaced for ever, to the rank of maſter. of firſt claſs, 


as likewiſe the vice ditto.---Their children not to loſe any 


of their rights. All theſe-proceedings to be an hour after 
dinner, that all who chuſe may attend. | 

Ye who ſeem deſtined to rule this earth; and ye who 
partake. in the cares, burdens, honours, of thrones, deſpiſe 
not a code which ſeems to diminiſh the ordinary autho» 
rity of ſovereigns. A very little reflection will ſhew, 
that it would only be delivering you from a burden which 
is beyond the human powers to bear. If you can row 
the advantages of ſuch. diminiſhed 3 the ſm 
ſacrifice will alſo diminiſh, and become eaſy and agree- 
able. In a conſtitution where all muſt move by the 


powers of form, of law, and order, the ſovereign and his 


miniſters are delivered from much reſponſibility, danger, 
and ſecret diſtreſs. With a ſufficient; and juſt authority, 
Limited, directed, and thereby ſecured, with nothing to 


fear or to regret; only to enjoy the happy ſpectacle of - 


a beautiful harmony, and the general felicity, firmly built 
on interior order, on juſtice. and virtue, n eſſential 
equality: where all mutually love: and ſupport each 
other ; all equally. contented, ſatisfied, grateful to the 
hand that moves and directs the whole. What a ſatisfac- 
tory. return and reward then to the ſovereign for all his 
cares !---how ſolid his throne l- how reſpected abroad! 
All this to be purchaſed- only by being delivered from 
a frivolous burden !---from a load of luxury, inconvenient 
and uſeleſs to ſelf, and oppreſſive to the public - Then, 
only, a ſovereign may be ſaid to reign, ſechre and happy, 


becauſe in the hearts of his ſubjects. And ye ſubjects,— 


_ unhappy mortals ! who, in every rank and condition, lead 
a life either of perpetual langour and ſloth, or of turbid 
and vicious agitation, uncertainty and miſery, - behold 
the exchange that is within your reach. Tis like the 
choice of life or death, of ſalvation or perdition, all 
In your hand de chu, e cont 4 12 
lf the taſk of execution ſhould appear too ardueus, at- 
tend and behold how eaſy various ways may be opened, 


that lead to the deſired object; and without diſtreffing 


any, but adyantageous to alilVUu. 
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h HOSE: whe are already a Ks to the 
— mode of {6cier 3 50 go ae a 


8 yoke; "he — Ne. When — 3 uüible we. 
the goed of fhumanity, and to their Avi tereſt, they 


will ready bin of conftitetion, always open to them, 


in the manner to tbe indicated: -- but never by violence, 
Which is in its-atüte unjuſt. Their conſtitutional errors, 


from edecation and: opinion,” depend not on themſelves ; 
und eit would onlyfirritate, and drive them, through diſ- 
Ortler and fefiſtanee inte revolt, ever the wotft of «al 
remed ies, ard: bad! 24 ra a new conſtitution.” 
Let us bogin: then by t anger part of ſociety, 
— he" boys from 5755 15 'rY/ — and girls e 10. 
The children of nbbility and gentry, who he by their 
Hates, and thoſe topplogel: in the liberal arts; in ſhort, 
of all thofe' conſidered as gentlemen, will be sdrelled in 
me ken Gast. This an fome other fmall diſtinctione, 
infed them by the conſtirution, being in juſtice their 
i; and of Mhich theiſecond. dlafs cannot complain, as 
from their funds muſt Ohiefly proceed the ex pences of the 
_ eſtabliſhment, by wroluntary and no inconvenient ceſſion 


Of a purt ef üheir property: wor, 2dly, is any thing thus 


taken from the common rights, or public happineſs; and, 


ly, a paeifte and Wiiero is thus” given' 10 the 
le (72.) It 1 2 nn 


Thie, 0 elle Gn esgenge,; iv übe ity" difficulty * ; 
tendin the project; that of the firſt, meceflary — | 
As, 1 „That * 18 cs education, * as. 
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above-mentioned, with the other public buildings, and 
thoſe of the country, fo as to form the firſt two diſtricts. 
But this difficulty may not be conſiderable, when once 
begun to be W fp, PFirſt, 10 miles ſquare, of ter- 
ritory, for about 30, 00 inhabitants, as firſt diſtrict. 
Suppoſing the whole ſtate to contain 500 of ſuch diſtricts; 
2 20,000 = 15 million inhabitants.) Taking ſuch 
of their children as they ſhould chuſe thus to provide for, 
from about 500 of the richeſt families; theſe, by a ceſſion 


of one- fourth of their eſtates or property, to the new 


eſtabliſnment, will acquire a right of yice-pteſidency to 
their eldeſt or heirs, (who will thus become like little 
happy ſovereigus) which may probably ſatisfy the family 
pride and intereſt; as by this they will be at once liberated 


from the maintenance, education, dowers, and future ſtate 


of ſuch children. 


| Sumptuary regulations might likewiſe chen begin mote 


<ciety,---as"to curtail and limit the expence of drefs,—the 
number of ſervants and horſes. For example, thoſe who 


keep 90 horſes, to reduce them to 30, —-by which their 


_ "habitual idlenefs and luxury might be equally indulged; 
and thoſe of 30 ſeryants, to reduce to 10, by whom they 
may be only—better ſerved. And by a proportional re- 
f duties to all, their relative rank or importance will be 
preſerved, and themſelves delivered from an incommo- 
dious burden, -a ſource of pride, yanity, trouble, and 


inconvenience. Then may be readily ſpared, to the new 


' diſtrifts, two horſes, one groom, and two ſervants, for 


each ten diminiſhed, together with their maintenance,— 
The other ſervants, hereby thrown out of employ, will 


find it in the diſtrict, diſmiſſing generally thoſe who have 


ſome trade or talent that may there be uſeful. 


Part of the eſtates of colleges, univerſities, ſchools, a 
"hoſpitals, and other public bodies, may alſo be transferred 


to the qiſtricts, proportioned to the then gradual reduc- 
tion of their expences by this change. Suppoſing four 


univerſities in the ſtate, by the youth under 13 being re- 


moved to the new diſtricts, the remainder above that a 
may be accommodated in the remaining two, and tl 
Fſtates or rents of the other two transferred to the diſ- 
tricts. A voluntary ſubſcription may alſo be opened, 
aud doubtleſs the ſtate or government, as the public ex- 
-pences diminiſhed, and the ſovereign to promote it by 
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mall additional land-tax, with ſome others on merchants 


ba example of . ſoon ſufficiently furniſh 
the expence. But if all theſe ſhould prove :nfaikcient, 2 
and Mops, &c. 35 not on workmen) would be cheer- 
tally paid, and add more than ſufficient, not only for two, 
but ſoon for fix or eight diſtricts. Ihe labour and ma- 
"terials would ſoon be furniſhed, from the gradual dimi- 
niſhing demand every where elſe;—and all the buildings 
he ſoon finiſhed, ſo as to dry for health. | 


A primary object will be to fill the firſt diſtricts as faſt 


as pothible, with inhabitants, and eſpecially. the n 
or villages; and, with good land, immenſe ſavings wi 

on be made: —likewiſe proper purchaſes and exchanges, 
as to throw the: firſt diſtrict into a proper form and 


tuation. (Such attentions, and to the education, &c. 


would ſoon recommend the ſcheme to the world ſo 


"> The u dug once finiſhed and habitable, the youth 
A firſt claſs will each bring furniture for two rooms, four 
Pix of ſheets, two ſilver ſpoons, - (one of them to ſerve 


Kr LSE as to become irreſiſtible.) :. 


Ahoſe of 7 08's who may not be equal to the ex- 


pence.) Each to bring cloaths for firſt year, of the mi- 
Htary make, as preſcribed. —At the end of firſt year, there 
WIII be conſiderable ſayings : as, 1ſt, Rents from lands not 
Jet occupied. ad, Spare produce of the diſtrict, intended 
"for . 30,000, and may not firſt. year amount to .20,000. 
;3Þ From produce of all our trades and manufactures, as all 
Home cloathed for firſt year. 4th, From the 3 


e falling to ſome. members; as on entering, 


_ they polfleſs, or can claim, enters with them. With all 


theſe 7 the firſt two will ſoon be able to go on with 


"a third diſtrict, and then again with a fourth, &c. ſo as 


to finiſh the whole kingdom within 20 years. After + 
years,. halt the maſons, &c. may be ſent to begin the build- 


ings for new. diftricts, and the other half remain, to. finiſh 


* | e | wet 
and true . happineſs —and which, may, always- be .eafily 
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5 E | I 
tioned, may incorporate their family and riches, and neigh- = 
 bourhood, &c. into a diſtrict, in the new form; and the - 
ſovereign, in a mode preſcribed, may grant to ſuch family* - 7 
the vice-preſidency (12). SOT ER. a 
Ml.ierchants, &c. whoſe fortunes may not reach to make 18 
them one of the five hundred, may however incorporate | 
their children, property, &c. and thereby procure to one 
of them the employment of economiſt, or miniſter of the 
diſtrict, a place conſidered for life. Others; properly 
qualified, may thus procure being appointed maſters, actors, 
teachers, ms all rapidly promote the inſtitution. Va- 
- Fious other ways may be found of eſtabliſhing and pro- 
moting ſo beneficial a ſyſtem, by miniſters and men of 
ſenſe. This is only offered as one of the moſt peaceful 
and rational, by attempting to include the prefent inte- 
reſts, of the different ranks, paſſions,” habits (137: 
Many might probably ſoon be brought to ſacrifice ſe- 
veral or all excluſive privileges, to a rational and practi- 
cable ſcheme of general happineſs ;—eſpecially when not 
compelled by any force, deſpair, or violence (14). pe” 
Me find the people every where timidly groaning under \ 
oppreſſion, produced from ignorance and error, and which, \ 
| 
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daily augmenting by corruption, becomes at length in- 
ſupportable, and inevitably at laſt arms the blind hand of 
Deſpair, which, unable to trace the diſtant cauſes, de- 
ſtroys the neareſt. - the preſent, though perhaps innocent, 
adminiſtration :—this, then, generally flies to ſome little 
temporary ſhift or lenitive, which only difarms and ſatis- 
fies for a while; but ſoon diſcovering the cheat, the people 
gradually diſcoyer that they have not all their rights j— \ 
nor will they ever be ſatisfied till they have but muſt - 
ever keep going round the eternal vicious circle of igno- ( 
rance, through ſtupid quiet, diſcontent, deſpair, revolt, | 
And this muſt ever be the caſe, till the germ of miſery | 
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and deſolation is rooted out of ſociety;—accurſed---in- 
- - dividual property ;---with the liberty of tearing and 
amaſſing it by chance, rapacity, roguery, from each other, 
and from the common ſtock ;- and then that of diſtri- 
brating and diſpoſing of it according to their viciated ca- 
prices, on which the happineſs of the reſt is left to de- 1 
pend.-- While education is left to cbance, or to weak, | 9 
occupied, or ignorant parents.-- While each can purſue 1 
his happineſs only by injuring that of others, or ſacred + 
Fukies herſelf, | Thenee impelled,->-torn by jarring and „ 
R N oppoſing 


/ ſing pt; the ſtrongeſt and worſt muſt generally | 


I 


| „3 

at length prevail. And thence the ſole and fatal reſource 
of ignorant legiſlators, viz. the inſufficient and unjuſt 
mode of preventing crimes, by puniſhment, and the pu- 
niſhing crimes which they themſelves have occaſioned. 
Such has hitherto been the legiſlative circle, equally con- 
temptible and aſtoniſhing, of the human rational beings, 


or rather reptiles, that inhabit this globe. It is to be 


feared that few or none of them may yet know how to 
eſtabliſh a- conſtitution on the fimple principles of truth, 


\ reaſon, or | juſtice —nor how to give way in time, and 


* 


prevent or prepare for thoſe fatal floods of force and de- 


pair, which overwhelm all, and which nothing can 
withſtand, and which may yet be more deſtructive 


extremes. With ſuch ideas as theſe, the people have 


- been waiting expecting, for ſeveral ages, ſome remgdy 


or relief ; and there ſeems not yet wiſdom enough in the 


world, to diſcover or to give it them: or to lead them out 


of their preſent dark labyrinth of miſery, towards light 


and happineſs. If this propoſal is not yet complete, let 


us hope it may ſoon be made ſo. Something muſt be done 
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than ever, —as the debauch of civilization, and a 
growing ſenſe of injuſtice, &c. may lead to ſtill greater 
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rally now, inſufficient for the purpoſe in hand; tis not 
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N OME. of theſe are of great value and impor- 
tance't- if they are not ſtill better, better written 
and arranged if time and affiſtance are here, and gene- 


the fault of the editors, but owing to the preſent defective 


* 


ſtate of ſociety. They have beſtowed all their ſpare en- 
deavours to render this little book worthy of general at- 


tention; and to give as many of the moſt important ideas 
ok the times, and in as few words as they could. The 
wiſh and intend to go on, and try giving to the world, 


from time to time, whatever it may ſeem moſt to want; 
in the hope that ſuch books, as they multiply and im- 


prove, may have ſome gradual influence, on both men 
and meaſures, on inſtitutions, legiſlatien, education, &c. 


way tend to enlighten and emancipate the yet darkened 
and 


him into the road of his natural progreſſion; till the hu- 


man mind ſhall aſcend to her proper place, in nature, and 


her almighty powers more evidently appear.] 
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(1) Your author's plan of dividing the labour and advants 


of reform among different generations, or twenty years, is pro- 
bably juſt, and might render it more practicabſe. Too many 


may yet, at firſt fight, doubt the poſſibility of a radical. reform of 
ſociety, even in the gradual manner. propoſed by this writer. 
Some may fear - if an Ag a Brutus, &c. could not reſtore their 
"finking countries, and thew former wiſe inſtitutions, that fill leſs 


5 3 to be hoped from modern virtue, ſo far inferior, oh from the 


of vice, not now ſo far * to that of thole times. 


enſhackled mind of man ;---may affiſt in directing 
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. 4 0 be differen in 
. diſeegree and duration, in different periods; OE ever ron, i 
$7 days 2 67 ancient Greece and Nome, may have been . e | 
very lately, yet we may ſurely hope it will at length advance 
in reality as well as appearance, and on the whole does advance; 
and thar our increaſing knowledge or ſcience may be capable of 
compenſating the want of aj by art or number, &c, and 
of leading man towards his true depp ineſs. If his timid mind 
> - JHould doubt theſe p 4 10 truth of hiſtory, let 
| him Bel to England, Aubert rarice, ESL &c. where 
new roads have been opened to reform, w which ſeem ſuſce ptible of 
ſome of the degrees „ ebe wh ovement hitherto inted, and fo 
long looked for : thoſe of this author may follow in time; the 
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| (3) Tis paid they gens fen perceive whe gre nite 
ef an open and free choice omg the whole, in marriages, or 
ſexual aſſociations; and this, other conſiderations, 
„ induce and contribute dually to aboliſh — keep down all in 
=> vidious diſtinctions before they became L pre eſſiye . But we m 
pardon our author ſome remains of Italian . * 
as this of family pride, —-the e ſo much i 
uares; "whe n LO lima ee 
taſte, e. | Fen Nr 


n the ons s canning at attic: 5 at never 

above 12) could be 2 y introduced, and eſpecially for 
large companies, it might be one of tte moſt beneficial i improve · T 
NOS forth god of fox wn "tem F 


(0). The form 20 Byte of building will then. became a fin 
ſud ect for the general taſte and wiſdom; architecture being the 
＋ 2 | firſt of the fine arts. Much will always be indicated by, and 
= 5 . 3 4 . e * Three ＋ of a god Þ are, 9 generally ;ß 
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(6) Many wiſe men have thought it effential chat the ſexes 


ſhould worl and live together 28 much as poſſible; in various ns 


oyments, fuch as agriculture, &c. which all-ſhould-learn : and 


rere 


lieved, one-third or one-fourth, yearly : and on the ſame prin- 


ciple, ſeveral of the eaſy and connected trades being learned by 
the ſame 
accrue in 


rſon, according to abilities, t advantages would 
e united labour of numbers, which would then become 
of great importance, and be ſo often wanted. (See Sir T. 


* 


. The fete ee atinuret ellhindk of andere, - 
a0) quantity 22 


and ſavings, throughout the nation, being then eaſily and 
erally known, and under the direction of public wiſdom, nu · 
qus and extenſjve advantages would enſue ;: a fair and conſtant 
mutual ſupply might then be kept up, internally and externally, bes 
tween all neighbouring countries, and at length between all man- 
kind :- this would bring the production of eyery thing where it 


» 


* thould be, Commerce thence becomes the dignified diſpenſer f 


general benefits, inſtead of the art and myſtery of roguery and chi- 
cane, chiefly to ſupply ſome pernicious private prafits to à few 
of the leaſt deſerving; by whom the public weal can ſeldom or 


never be thought 3 by whom it is er facrificed, 


Nay, commerce hitherto may certainly be conſidered as the parent 
of much more evil than good z+--as a ſource of luxury, roguery, 
revenue, rapacity ;---of the . maſt ſordid and pernicious. human 


vices and characters; of national corruption, ignorance, and in- 
evitable decline. The ſources of plenty; of virtue, vice, 


manners, ance in the hands of the public power and wiſdom, 


whatever ſhe pleaſes may be excluded or introduced. Tobacco, 
' Fpirits, vices, adulterations, may be prohibited :---ſcience, vir - 
tue, happineſs, oted and produced at home, and thence co- 


Jonized round che world,---Riches have ever gradually ſpoiled 


nations and characters; but it was probably becauſe of being 


individual riches, Preſerve a community of all property, and 
gonſidex it as the riches of the whole ſociety, and it will thence 


- flow freely round, and improve, the world : while the ſelfiſh 


7 


ranks, even to the hig nds 
entirely on — idual 1 ſoon be loſt, — fall a 
; p or a 1ze to the fi 1 0 . Tr 1 | urs 1 ſn 1 — n 
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effects as no\ z---as exertions beyond the public power 
income z government being e ee co laſt, by all it 


g on all vices, and produce even the ſame 


can employ. Thence the neceſſity of inereaſing revenue, taxa- 
tion, corruption: thence avarice, ſordid rapacity, will gain al 
de. So that the nation, which Hon 
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8) Their libraries would then ſoon excel all others, and con- 
tain more knowledge, and in perhaps one-hundreth part of the 
ſpace and reading. The ſpontaneous, or rather cultivated, exer- 
tion of human thought and genius, is to be promoted and en- 


couraged. by all poſſibſe means; but ſtill the merits of its produce 
muſt be meaſured by its tendency, by the general good. Spon - 


taneous, undirected liberty has been ſhewn to be impoſſibfe or 


nonſenſical, and the liberty to do miſchief, fill worſe: + But it 


may certainly in time be extracted, without 


may ſtill be a fruitful queſtion · to know what are the beſt reme · 
dies for the pruriency of publication: iſt, Whether beſt left to 


. cure itſelf ? - or, 2dly, To find ſome mode, like our author, of 


preventing thoſe evils which-will require a cure, when perhaps too 


late. The firſt has been latterly preferred, probably from a want 


or ſcarecity of wiſdom and virtue, to whom the office of _ 


Se. might be ſafely delegated.” As ſociety: ſhall improve, a 
produce virtue enough for all its own purpoſes, this difficulty will 
. ceaſe, and the ſecond mode may again be preferred. Writing 


ing for over forced | 


may beencouraged, and yet corrected; the ry of this great art 


* 


* 
FY 5 


4 ( ) Near theſe would alſo be the public libraries, with 


pupſic lectures, chemical, anatomical, in natural philoſophy, 


mathematics, mechanics, and all uſeful ſcience ; wit 


academies 


for the fine arts. Such inſtitutions would ee, improve, and 


Þ * 


extend their benefits and influence. Theſe and the hoſpitals 
would probably, in time, become-like palaces which people travel 
to fee. ; with fine gardens, ſculpture, paintings, fountains, baths, 


tables, with ſome horſes and'carriagesi---F he ſtock or ſavings 
of the ſociety would ſoon be ſo far advanced, that large in- 


creaſing portions of the public labour and attention might be 


| ſpared to public objects. Whereas theſe portions of ſpare la- 


pour or powers are now. found to be diminiſhing in all ma- 


| g (10) The right, the 83 and expediency, < ſending ſu⸗ 


perfluous ſubjects to other countries, cy to ſuch as are 
not yet ſufficiently occupied or cultivated, is juſtly * +099 to 


(exiſt, in the nature of that relation of men to each other, and 
with this globe, which they all equally inhabit ;---and the doctrine 
is thereon ſupported by Sir T. Moore, and others. 5p. 57. 


a (11) e yet a delicate and difficult ſubject to treat po- 3 


Jitically, we multi pardon” the local or Italian prejudices of 


this author. Probably men, as they advance in knowledge, will 


d o 
i « 


more nearly agree in this, as in other eſſentials. We already 
rceive, that by gentle and rational treatment, all perſuaſions may 
brought to live together in peace and amity: and we think, 


4* 


* 


1 69 J 


in u rational oonſtitution of ſociety, all may be induced, for er- 


ample, to uſe the ſame temple by turns, and thence may gradually 
be weaned from certain averſions and oppoſitions in form, &c.— 


that all might be brought gradually to turn ſome of the religious 

s of their ſervice towards wiſdom, virtue, political morality ; 
and all to a liberal uſe of the beſt muſic; and to employ part of 
their diſcourtes on conſtitutional and uſeful ſubjefts.---By ſuch 


means, and by the magiſtrates attending all ſects mdifferently, or 
by turns, having no favorite or ſtate religion or eſtabliſhment, 
4 ing a ſubject in which the ſtate can have nothing to do) as in 

merica, they might retain, with all of them, influence enough 


** 


dually to make them model themſelves on rational principles, 
— to produce and promote utility, elegance, and ſocial | happi» 
neſs. And on feſtivals, after ſervice, all might be brought to 


join in the elegant amuſements, which would then be invented, to 


fill up the'reſt af che day. p. 5. 


b » 3 


(ia) Let us hope it may be done at a cheaper rate than by con · 


tinuing that feodal peſt --- hereditary ranks, or hereditary — 


my 


| thing,---which is obviouſly againſt nature and the human : prog 
ies, and 


in every way, phyſical and moral : in both ways do fam 


eſpecially the great, obviouſly degenerate... And *tis hoped we 
may find ſome [better object for the laſt uſes: that may be made 


of private property, than to purchaſe with it a perpetual bondage, 
or any inevitable order of things, ſo contrary to the natural 
greſſion of man, and which, under pretext of ſtability, muſt ever 


| yo worſe. In the viſible corruption of the two extremes of our 


Il-· conſtructed ſocieties of the lower and upper ranks, (which gain 


faſt on the intermediate,) the latter or upper parts „ de- 


cline the faſteſt, ſo as to require frequent repairs, or repleniſhi 


from below; from whence are ſoon neceſſarily ſupplied all the efti- 


cient places of truſt or exertion; without this, the upper ſoon 


oo become totally faineans ;---as in Japan, India, and too much alſo 


in Europe, and even where eſtabliſhed ariſtrocracy is ſuppoſed 


tg be in its element, Mar, its defects ſoon begin to appear. It 
might be made a queſtion, Whether, in any or perhaps all the preſent 
armies of Europe, the non-commiſſioned would not be an over- 

match for the commiſſioned officers, if oppoſed to each other, 
with equal armies, or in any way: even- handed ? And if the pre- 


ſent iniquitous ſyſtem of unjuſt inequalities could ſubſiſt for 

a century more, (which is hardly poffible with the preſent means 
of increaſing and extending knowledge) theſe moral differences 
between the ranks in ſociety would: 


againſt the upper, who viſibly corrupt the faſteſt, -. Artifice: will 
not probably anſwer: much longer to govern mankind; as the 
tricks of uſurpation are now nearly all played off or diſcovered; 
except perhaps here and in Spain, and a few other places, 
where there are yet enough in ſtore to gull the people for 
ſome time longer, if the ariſtocratic party can retain ſenſe and 
wif EE e e ee 0 NNE 


ill more evidently appear 
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plan the game ad 


Or; enough to chuſe their players, and 
itherto. Here the ſpoils of uſurpation are widely diftributed, 
and, including numbers and influence together, probably form 

majority of power, which may laſt ſo long as the laws are made 
'R apo only, and the property is in the hands of indivi- 


and thence retains. all its corrupting influence, in de 
the lower claſſes, &c. till it debaſe the poſſeſſors Kill more; 


n r 
ahh, 


Þ people, will begin to _— which cannot be 
above half a century 1 
as now diſtributed, muſt decide in al conteſts :---nor can ĩt 


undue and corrupting influence, till in the community, where 


| hould be. Ho this may be done gradually, and without in- 


Jugs) is ſhewn in this work. Other modes of gradation 


2K; Divi well inheritances. 5 ng al 


- nures ado leaſes for es, may be in the progreſs, 
and merit attention: and all property thence falling gradually 
Into: the community or whole ſociety, which may thus have time 


4 


degrees into proper diſtricts, to be cultivated by, as in 


in a new conſtitution; Rome, Venice, America, France, 


| and — $9 ar might furniſh leſſons to improve upon. Fer- 


manent ranks would probably ſoon diſappear, er no motives, 
— be found _ untenable, 2 inco —_— juſtice 
quality, _- uſe many would ch 
ed 2 z 'when. not Drew to be _ engroſſed 
_ 2dly, Thence the inhabitants of town and country, 
. oy ments and fituations, would be frequently (pore 
) changing placess (See Sir T. Moore.) All 


| having the — object, and nothing to contend about merit or 


rotation would ſoon take place of birab, and produce great increaſe 
of public ſpirit, virtue, — happineſs. Indeed, we ſee the au- 
thor candidly offers this — Hg etch, to be corrected, or other. 
Wie filled up, by philoſ- 
cre r juſt, the mode of their application to 
2 and improved. We ſhould never 
that at Midas, partial, or delegated power, to perſons 
te governments, whether acquired by rank or riches, over per. 
ſons or 4 muſt be a mixinum jn policy, both in quan 
_ and duration, i. e. the leaſt poſſible that can anſwer the 
3 which-it is given. N. u) (or the mode of 7 
g it into action) muſt be a maximum, ot the greate 
 Polible: Let the above ſuperfluous power = P.---Then 


8 mms and 9s F. 5 


rt of Europe. Proper 
K lle 


acquire the neceſſary knowledge and wiſdom to diſpoſe of it 


right. 
— to, the whole nation, diſtrit, or pariſh. The im- 
ts in the modes of election would bio the firſt im 


to Joh ditferent : 


rs, miniſters, or men of ſenſe. The 


——— rn 1 ” 


RE 
And to analyze P. ſtill farther, ſuppoſe the above ſuperſuous 


2 authority over perſons P, and that over property =" = 


Then to conſider if their ſym (P + p x T) or their product | 
(PpT)---or PpT, may not expreſs the tendency to decline, im 
| any ſociety. Thus, with ſome other principles and circum 


ances taken in, along with ſuch quantities, theſe and many oo 
ch problems may probably in time be ſolvable ;-- or approxi- 
ations or rational ideas be obtained, on moral and political 


113) Societies, arbitrations, areopagi, &c. for particular abj 


: 


will then be eafily formed of the Wiſeſt, in order to propagate or 


— 364 knowledge or inſtitutions, wiſdom and virtue ;---for the 
P 


Improvement of ſchools or education; —of any or all the elegant 
or uſeful arts for thoſe of communication, of public magni- 


ficence, &c.---Where preſervation or perpetuity, with flow and 
ual” im rovement, are wanted, ſocieties or bodies of men 
may probably be ſucceſsfully formed for the purpoſe, much better 


clan kicherto'; being "a. ſubject get yet _confidered ac under- 


9 


| (14) The author's great anxiety to have this third and fourth 
part, or conſtitution,” to be very literally tranſlated, by which it 


may appear ſliff, ungraceful, and not always intelligible ; his 
fancying this to be the beft part of his work, but which probably 
too many will think the «vorft, are little facts probably worth men- 
tioning, as they indicate general truths, or prejudices to which 


| human nature is ſubject. Though the publiſhing errors, to de 
 confuted, may be conſidered as a lofs of time, yet ſuch have been 


among the eflential ſteps and fimuli of the human progreſs; and we 
are perhaps as much indebted to the errors of a Machiavel and a 
B——, as to the more direct progreſs of a Bacon or a Locke. 
Though this author ſhould conſider the eſſential equality among 


men to conſiſt in that of their bellies, . their heads and 


Hearts, yet ſuch ideas may produce others better, or may be a ne- 
ceſſary ſtep towards more effential equality. And though he may 
not be ſufficiently aware that too much order becomes impedi- 
ment, and only 3 good or real evil, according to his own 
principles ; yet ſuch deviations may help to direct others towards 

he truth, by modes Howe it 2 lie ſomewhere between thoſe 
limits or extremes already explored or attempted.---Theſe, and 


ſome other of his practical attempts, rather inconſiſtent with his 
uſt and valuable principles, {till leave the field open to the power 


f human thought, and may even tend to invite and excite its 
exertions, together with the incitement of increafing hopes 


of ſucceſs, as men ſeem now to be approaching ſome important 


truth or æra, and may not be fo far 2 imagine from _ 
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ſoon be ſtill more evidently d 


. = 
printiples of this little work, eſpecially as they may 


— and demonſtrated to the 


world, and gradually pervade general mind; for truth muſt 


furely at length prevail. p. . 


(9) This and ſome other of his rigid regulations might certainly 
> ſpared, and indeed ought to be ww} as impediments . 


| 5 or duties. Doubtleſs, the habits of conforming to wiſe and 
- obviouſly beneficial regulations, may ſoon be acquired, and moſt 


of our defires for more liberty, are often mere vice. or licen- 
tiouſneſs, The point of truth or rectitude ſeems here-likewiſe,--- 


© to eſtabliſh only ſuch laws, regulations, and authorities, as are 
_ abſolutely neceflary :*” theſe mull all be in their ua. The 
moment they go beyond what is neceſſary, there is danger. Hence 


they will be gradually reduced and fimplified, not multiplied, as 


men advance in real improvement, and of which this ſimplification 
will therefore ſerve as the criterion to judge of our real progreſs, 


Some intermediate ſteps may be neceſſary between our preſent 


dition of living in real community. While property, its here- 


ditary deſcent, and all its other vices, are admitted, the majority 


of mankind. muſt probably ſtill remain the ſame vitiated, igno- 


rant, and contemptible beings which we ſee, and muſt be go- 


verned, as ſuch, by force,---by governments of mutual check 
- and control, &c. Until we can venture to ſuppoſe them a little 
 Hatgr cthan hex perhaps really. are, they: never will be better. 


Let us hope this third National Aſſembly of France will diſcoyer 


and venture upon ſome of theſe ſteps of the human progreſs; - 
das in changing | | | "4 
- ſpecies, as betore-mentioned, beſt into that of lea/es for lives, hel 
of the ſtate or community, into whoſe hands the whole would 
- thence gradually fall, and where it belongs. They ſhould dif- 
cover and define to man his real rights and expectations from ſo- 
' - ciety,: viz. the ſupply of his wants, and increaſe of his powers, 
_ bodily and mental, phyfical and moral; alice and equality. now 


all the different tenures of fixed property mos 


onſtitute their object, and not the deceitful ſources of real evils, 


: _ fiberty. and property; nor the incompatible and impoſſible ſecurit 
pf ſuch asf nonſenſe, a ſtanding diſgrace to the code 15 a — — 


loſo ers; nor any right to reſiſt ppreſion,---which ſhould. not 
exif a right which could only perpetuate, but not remedy, the 
evil. They ſhould, eſtabliſh a wiſe and liberal education or all, 


* 1&, 


and a right to vote as men, not as proprietors ; 
A A complete repreſentation of a people and their 2 is oy 


bably. impoſſible ; and the expedient of repre eniation ſhoul 


>» 


only be attempted when, and as far as, abſolutely neceſſary, and - . 
no farther;; the neceſſity or occaſion for it will gradually diminiſh, 
under the ſyſtem of wiſdom. . We ſheuld inveſtigate what things 
done mah can do, or may be reaſonably expected to do, for others 3 

and theſe. things that can be io done, ſhould be claſſed * 5 
75 „5 ͤ 8 5 uate 


| 
| 
1 


I 


i duated into feaſible or probable et conv.— and the chances for 


each; as alſo what may be expected from bodies corporate, 
(ſeldom any good, as uſually formed) and what from the indivi- 
dual mind (every good) and what from the different combinations 


of paſſions and intereſts ; and thence how all theſe ſhould be em- 


ployed,---reprefſed or promoted. | P EE 

We only began very lately to ſtudy theſe ſubjects, or human 
nature; and our progreſs cannot be great, - and we are yet 
but few who dare venture on them, having been ſo long accuſ- 
tomed to conſider them as already decided, and the inquiry ſhut 
up; whence men became /ationary (and thence retrograde) 
which has probably been more injurious to their powers and 
progreſs, than if they had gone ever ſo far wrong”. Prove 
there ſhould be no impediment to their return, on diſcovering 
their error. However, with all our ignorance, each ſpeculator 
has his no/iram or infallible remedy for all political evils, though 


the ſubje& on which the leaſt is yet known. One has his 


grarian ſyſtem ;---another has one of free circulation; another 
of complete repreſentation ; another depends on the mode of 


|. ele&ion, or of aſſembling; another on mutual checks and 


controls, &. Moſt of them depending on forms, without 
changing or even conſidering the ſubſtance or eſſence of the 
materials.---All theſe remedies may have their influence, when, 
employed in their place: but while ſo great a majority of man- 
kind remain ſelfiſh, inimical identities, -and thence vicious and 
ignorant, their ſending one another,---or any who they can find 
and chuſe, and are forced to truſt, to legiſlate for the whole, will 


do little good ;---and ſuch will always confider themſelves firſt, 


when they can, Control is no remedy, or it is only negative; 


only preventing evil, and not promoting good; tis only im- 


pediment, and not motive, to action. Men ſhould, in ſome de- 
gree, be truſt-worthy, before they are triſted; though a certain 

egree of confidence may excite ſome emulation to deſerve it, the 
execution of a duty muſt be rendered practicable ;---the temptation 
to betray the truſt muſt be diminiſhed, and the power to reſiſt 


it increaſed :---the force is to be augmented, and the difficulties 


to be overcome, are to be leſſened. In ſhort, the community of 
property would effect both or all theſe ends, and ſeems the moſt--- 
— only ſovereign remedy ;---as it facilitates and leads to all the 
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| s, on ſeeing man's various and. progreflive opinions on 


1 bimſelf;---of his government,---on the moſt, fimple ſub- 

8 Tecs 3--o1t may be ſuppoſed that his ſtate of infancy may in time ; 
2 5 beer appear o himſelf; - -and all may be neceſſary gr in | | 
Sis Pprogrets, When he gets or takes leave again to ſtudy bim- | 
i . ſelß, he may then perceive where to hagin, and the immenſe 
ee hes up the. inquiry. we ere der d. 

3 15 not only of the beſt ſorm of government, but whe- . . 


4. other; forms are of any or of the utmoſt importance; how 


Inequalities among. f in ſociety are to be avoided or ma- 
Fe g { F * — mate i Na £68 rs a a q ; "X li . 42 
ft 1 paged: whether at all neceſſary, or to be totally unlimited ? 
=— Me ſeem yet ignorant of the effects of any form; and to diſpute | 
. Whether the fermentation of democracy brings up the /cum, *. 8 " 
| 3 or merits of ſociety to the top? Whether man ſhould or can be 


—— 


improved, or ever remain as he is? Whether he is, can, or ought 
to be made, à ſelfiſh, or a beneyolent animal? and of the little 
that he knows, he ſeems yet incapable of making any advantageous 
_ules.---In- all thoſe diſputes, the moſt abſurd of the oppoſing ſets 
of opimons have generally hitherto prevailed. 1 | 


A * * * 


BB by Mag, once convinced, like Socrates, of his real ſtate of igno- 
1 | trance or infancy, ſome more effectual efforts to advance may be 
=_—. expected.---The ignorance and ſlavery of a great majority of them, 
* 5 . 1 9 94 tabmitting to almoſt as ignorant a minority, who have 
_ nearly deprived them even of time, and of every: poſſible means 
5 2 of recovering their powers and ftations,---preſents ſuch a humi- 
- ating picture of mankind, as to afford to the timid philoſopher 
but oll hopes of that recovery: but happily others begin to 
z i 0 appear bold enough both to hope and attempt it. Among theſe, 
= 5 this author, or rather his 6 may be conſidered as bidding \ 
F, „ the faireſt to have ſome beneficial effect or influence in time; £ 
4 1 LS tho perhaps not always right, nor, when right, calculated to ob- 
main the uffrages of the preſent prejudiced world; yet his very 
| errors may help to invite the diſcuſſion; and he opens the ſubject, 
we think, more effectually, and may produce a greater crop of 
ES: | roonght, than moſt” of the moderns we have yet ſeen :- aud on 
| 2. JAhe zaman thought all muſt depend. „ 
j „ Mere it not for this cruel and oppreſſive privation of ſpare time, 
„ 1 Man might thus perhaps work out his own ſalvation or recovery. 
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= eme might be found to take different parts of the taſk, and, = | 
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by the mutual aMftance of a little divided and united labour, the 
right progreſs might be at leaſt begun; his mind might then be 


. Prepared for action, and prevent its precipitating millions to de» 
ſtruction. by ruſhing into violence (always rinaous) before he 


knows either the means or the object to be attained. ' As this 
object riſes to his view, and he advances in moral perfection, the 
ſtraight and pa ific road of wiſdom will gradually appear with - 
it; and whatever modes of reform may be adopted, violence will 
then become obviouſly unjuſt and unneceffary : his cares about 
his animal wants and functions will be lefſened by degrees; the 
labour necefſary to their ſupply, when properly divided and di- 


rected, would be ſmall even now, and will then be far lefs, and 
gradually diminiſhing. | | 7 


| Were it not for this increafing'value and ſcarcity of time, ſome 
of the very intereſting parts of this work, concerning libert, and 
property, & c. might yet perhaps be ſomewbat'more arranged, and 


placed in different lights, and ſtill more evidently proved; the dif- 


4 


terent kinds and falſe ideas of liberty might perhaps be more 
explained; and divided or excluſive property ſtill more clearly 
ſhewn to be the real ſource of moſt of the miſeries of man. ? 
Two kinds of liberty at leaſt (though neither may deſerve the 
name) {tem here neceſſary to be diſtinguiſhed ; or they might 
be claſſed under the terms of m#aphy/ieal and political liberty, or 
the theoretic and practical. The firſt ſeems not to be ſufficiently 
devolved out of the confuſion and mixture of metaphyfical and 
grammatical ideas which naturally run into each other, (if we 
may judge from Dr. Gregory's new book, and the many late me- 
taphyſical tracts) / | 
Till moral cauſe and effect can be meaſured, like the mecha- 
nical, they muſt, with moſt, be confidered as different, and ſhould 
be diſtingniſhed in name, even though acknowledged to be fimilar 


in the neceflity of conneQtion.---In jearch of truth, *ris generally 


wife to trace the differences fully as much as the reſemblance of 
objects; however much, in the other arts, a contrary direction 


may be neceſſary. Till we can make man, or meaſure. his mental 
powers, as we do the mechanical, by weight, &e. we cannot cal - 
culate near ſo exactly, What they are ſuſceptible or capable of; 


nor conſider and manage moral and mechanical neceflity in the 


fame way ;=--nor their laws and proportions, in different ſitua- 
tions and circumſtances : Whether 2 W always =2P. or 
. Vp. or = 2 p)*&c. ---Nor is the effect, to us, linked or 
joined to the cauſe, in the ſame viſible manner, in each, as yet, 


We cannot yet interpolate the different ſteps of caufatian between 


* 


the viſible” cauſe and effect, nor even gueſs at their nature and 


number. So we muſt obſerve what we can, and work by the 


doctrine of chances ;>--or by limits, when we can ſee or trace. 
them,--as in maxima and minims : and as we advance, from this 
our prelent ſtate of infancy in this knowledge, we ſliall have leis 
ps hag 25 8 TY apparent 
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apparent liberty (having in reali none) but ſhall be ſurer of 


being right or juſt. is ſubject not being yet made plain to 


common apprehenſion, may be partly owing to the 3 _— 
efi- Ys 


ill-naming our ideas ;---to the flow progreſs and ſtill great 

ciencies of language, which is not yet near ſufficient for the 
claſfing, naming, or arranging, our mental operations.---Had the 
ideas, for example, meant to be expreſſed by the word liberty, 


been left to circumlocution; and thoſe indicating a removal of 


impediments, received a name expreſſive of ſuch 707 dba our 


reaſonings might have been influenced by it. On ſuch accidental 
arrangements does our progreſs. often depend.---The improve- 
ments of language cannot well precede our progreſs, and feems 

hitherto rather flow in following it. When man can become ſo 

candid and ſagacious as to take up ſcience and wiſdom in general, 
where the Greeks left it, perhaps ſome ſuch real progreſs as theirs 
may be expected. And then we ſhould have no reaſon to deſpair 


of diſcovering, in time, how man is made; the texture and con- 


 Kitution that produce his powers :---what combinations conſtitute 


life, ſenſation, retention, uind; ſee the moving powers, through 
the energy of brain, &c.. and all the ſteps of cauſation 3 
for him to know. Or rather, perhaps, ee like the Greels 


with mind, and thence ſynthetically tracing all the other pheno- ' 


mena ;---0r, in both directions, till the phyfiologiſt and metaphy- 
fician ſhall meet and mutually confer their labours and diſcoveries, 


and men of the ſame and of different profeſſions all unite---till 


different individuals become like one being.---All this may be hoped 
for, if we may judge only from the progreſs already made, and 
rticularly by phyfiologiſts and philoſophers, during the few 


ort periods when their efforts have been near rightly directed; 
and when their labour and attention ſhall gradually improve in 


unity, quantity, and direction, they may ſurely hope for propor- 
tional ſucceſs. | | | 


Though no neceſſary connection, even between cauſes and effects 


phyſical and moral, may yet be palpable or demonſtrative; and 
though all or general cauſation may yet be unknown: till) we 
can eyen now perceive differences and limits, - can claſs and diſ- 


_ tinguiſh objects, operations, and their relations. We can per- 
cCeive lefſer and greater in many operations, as well as objects, 


though ignorant of the eſſence of each. Now from limits and 


- diſtindtions,---beginnings and endings, like ſum and differences, 
in mathematics, perhaps ſome knowledge may vet be obtained: 


and we may trace the difference, in mathematics, perhaps ſome 


knowledge may yet be obtained : and we may trace the limits, in | 


gredients, or conſtituents that produce madneſs or ſenſe, andthe want 
of either, where and in what each begins and ends,---may diſtinguiſh 


double from ſingle, habitual. from voluntary ſenſation ; where 


they begin and end: may trace what conſtitutes or begins at- 
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_ defignated to be a removal of 


ſuperſtition ſhall 
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He wieht perhaps, with greater effe&, have dwelt more oa 


the other ſpecies, political li 7 which he has well defined or 
all reſtraints or impediments to our 

5 and duties, · to juſtice. This would be an arranging of 

al - 


nature, of every thing, into its place or office; in ſhort, uni- 
verſal perfection, towards which perhaps all is tending, and in 
which, to be fure, our liberty or choice cannot be an ingredient. 
However, this ſpecies or love of freedom from undue reſtraint 
or impediment ; or rather a love of arrangement or juſtice 
may be confidered as a principal component part of the human 


ſpring, even from and by oppreſſion, and has produced moſt of 
the ſonal] quantity of good that has yet been feen in the world; 
---while accurfed property has produced moſt of the evil, (when 

; Wh deducted her ample ſhare.) In other 
words, though neither of thoſe ſpecies or _ 
belong properly to the term, or to that bundle of ideas which 
we have blindly or prematurely agreed to call fo, and ſuppoſed 


to exiſt ; yet by this laſt, ſuch as it really is, though falſely named, 
man has performed his greateſt feats, and raifed his nature the 


higheſt and neareſt to his natural ſtate of perfection. | 
Viewing the pernicious effects of libeity, this author is thrown 
into the other extreme, of wiſhing to conſider and manage a na- 
tion as a convent or an army (from both of which ſome good hints 
may be taken) loading man with regulations, perhaps needleſs, 
and therefore burdenſome and impeding ;---making him facrifice 
more of his natural liberty, and thence of his powers, than can, 
in return, be made up to him in happineſs, or in the progreſſion 


towards it. Some focial reſtraints ate doubtleſs neceſſary to be- 


gin reform, but can only be adopted in the view of removing 
them again gradually, when they ceaſe to be wanted; when 
man becomes fit to walk alone. # 8 | 

Though /ber:y may be generally miſunderſtood, and as fuch 


belongs not to man; his paſſion for it, proceeding oftener perhaps 


from a love of vice or licentiouſneſs, than of virtue.---Though 
all his mental ers, or their freeſt agency, muſt be the ze- 
ceſiary effects of certain cauſes or motives, and a part of the great 
chain of cauſation, (of which we fee only a part, and that per- 
haps but very imperfe&ly :)---but were this chain and neceſſity 
ſill more evident, and the vices of liberty ſtill more pernicious, 
it does not follow that the natural agency of his mind muſt al- 
ways be controlled, or taken from himſelt, where it belongs, nor 


be aſſumed by the ſociety or government.---It may be directed, 


promoted, while in infancy, &c. but cannot be fupplanted, by 


any thing of equal efficacy, or that can ſupply any of its pur- 


poſes. Hence whatever influence may be thought wiſe or neceſ- 


called liberty, 
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character, and which will lead man yet towards perfection. It 

can never be obliterated from his mind, though generally hitherts 
2 or covered over, by ſome of the arts of 'tyranny.— | 
appily, however, it ſometimes appears, and riſes by its native 
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_ fary to apply to its direction, control or improvement, ought tos 
be ſuch” as not to diminiſh but to increaſe its powers ;---ſuch as 
Mall animate and not. impede its operations,---as ſhall open and 
not obſtruct the path of its progreſſion : and gradually, as man 5 
- -, Jearns to keep that path, and accelerate his march, all the rails 5 
and impediments of control ſhould be removed. Such muſt be | 3 
the end of aſſociation and the duty of ſociety; and not that of 
eternally . increaſing thoſe impediments and the weight of his 
chains, by accumulating laws and regulations.---That man can 
walk only in one path, may be a reaſon for keeping that path TY nu 
clear before him, but not for ſhutting it up.---But in ſuch ſuppo- I | : 
fitions as theſe, ſeem to conſiſt tlie chief error of our author, and | | | 
of the ze/xi7s, from whom this ſyſtem ſeems to be chiefly taken. | 
Yet it may be worth while to conſider the ideas and inſtitutions. 5 | 
of this author, and of thoſe men, the jeſuits, before they are en- 
tirely ſunk in oblivion. Every experiment and connected ſpecula- 
tion ought to produce ſome leſſons to man, and may form a part 
of his progreſs. Even monaſlic regulations may help to exhibit 
Parts of his nature or powers, as principles or points to direct 
_ the law-giver. It may be uſeful to trace how that mixed 
combination of wiſdom and iniquity was defeated by ſtill more 
powerful and iniquitous, opponents (the kings) in order that 
philoſophy may be enabled to ſee and meaſure the ſtrength of her 
- preſent and future enemies. She may thence perhaps at length 
—_ | mary in ſhewing to man what a tool he has hitherto beerr made, 5 
1 : in forging his own fetters, and in being brought not only to look 0 
1 5 + ron on, and fee his tyrants quarrel about fs blood, but him- | 
A If made to take a part, and ipill it for them. N 
It may be ſuſpected, or worth conſidering, with our author, 
= 58 whether human happine/s may depend ſo entirely upon 7iberty of 
WE; any kind, as is generally imagined by its pretended friends and 1 
= promoters; or if it may not proceed more from jaſice mixed | Ml | 
| > with humanity, (which includes all of virtue) and be made to 1 = | 
b Bi | pend on the wiſdom of her regulations. With the real happineis "7 | | 
„ ; | _ of her children in view, they may often find ſome reſtraints to N 
| 5 be neceffary,---till they can walk alone; and may fill leave and 
| 
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even promote the agency and exerciſe of their moſt important 
mental powers, by exciting the beſt of them, and repreſſing the x 
. worſt, and ſtill uſing no more force than barely neceflary ;---or 
: * + DS chiefly: by the agency of the individual mind itſelf, which muſt 
; doubtleſs ever have the ultimate decifion, or laſt appeal, when of q 
age ; and /elf be the motor in which every action or decifion muſt T $50 
originate or terminate.-:-The loweſt and moſt abandoned of the ++ 
human ſpecies have been collected into regiments, or monaſteries, 
with their former uſeleſs or pernicious liberty regulated away 
into duties, and their moral character thereby intrinſecally im- „„ 
proved, or . brought many ſteps nearer to its natural degree or # 
progreis in the road to perfection: and if juſtice could thetè ſtand i 
Aways ready to lead and emancipate merit to its own __— „ „ 
. f | | | rection, ; f | 
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rection, gradually, as found capable; this might be one of the 

_ roads to human virtue and happineſs. een ee, 
Perhaps theſe monaſtic mſtitutions, ſo haſtily aboliſhed” in 
France, &. might thus, by aa few material alterations, have been 
converted into ſome of the beſt and happieſt forms of ſociety: 

only by liberating them from the rites and nonſenſe of ſuperſti- 


or the greateſt that ean be produced. WT 

Tbeie things are certainly worthy the conſideration of the 

philoſopher ; as of great importance in the ſtudy, 1ſt, of the eilt 
which afflict mankind ; - 2dly, of their cauſes ; and 3dly, their re- 
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tion, and joining the ſexes. Ss | | Fe EP 
A regiment, or a garriſon, under all the rites of rigid diſcipline, 

has been often ſo conſtituted as to require only the hand of wiſ⸗ 

dom, and a little humane integrity in a commander, to produce 
immediately a greater ſtock of good order and felicity, than can 

probably be effected by all the liberty and independence with 

which men can be conceived to live in ſociety.-Man is à ſocial 

as well as a rational being; and when enlightened and perfected 

to the utmoſt, his moſt voluntary inſtitutions and aflociations 

will not be ſo remarkable for their liberty or inſolated indivi- 
duality, independence, or egotiſm; as for juſtice and ſocial happi- 

neſs ;---for united, more than for divided, minds and efforts. 


Perhaps man's firſt and. falſe hopes and ideas of individual pro- 


perty might proceed partly from his falſe ideas of liberty, as our 
author endeavours to ſhew. We may ſay party; — for this and 


all our errors and falſe principles are, like every thing in nature, 


complicated in their cauſes :---they may be traced moſtly: to our 


x e and ignorance (ſome ſay to our ignorance alone) as the 
ources of all our evils ; and in proportion as we ſucceed in curing! 
the one, and governing the eee all our falſe reaſoning, 
falſe wants, and all the /z//5 animal ſyſtem of excluſive property, 
will gradually diſappear. SelHlove muſt be one of the minima iu 
morals, i. e. the leaſt poſſible, that can anſwer the purpoſe: (no 
fear of its being too little :) and beneficence muſt be a'maximun, 


by - 


medies. © The firſt are abundantly evident, though even there 
men diſpute, The ſecond are yet fir from being tutticiently diſco- 


vered or generally known; and the third farthey ſtill; too many 
not at all, and hitherto irremediable. 8 | 


It ſeems truly aſtoniſhing that man ſnhould be ſo long in dif- 
covering the true cauſe of his miſery : this ſeems evidently to 


have been the introduction of ius; and particularly that of 


the diviſion of property. But ,moſt of thoſe who have none are 


now wxfit, and thoſe who have are unwilling, to make the diſco- 


very.---If we go on to perceive, and proceed upon, the principles 

of natural juſtice ;---and particularly that of per/ors, not property, 

being the natural legiſlators for themſelves and fociety ; the nu- 

merous and growing majority of non-proprietors muſt foon come 

to perceive the injuſtice of this 8 % diviſion, and muſt aſ- 

ſume the power on the firſt occaſion, which will ſoon occur To 
, | an 
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d pet the remedy may then be far diſtant, as tis ufual with 


man to live long and familiarly with evils and their cauſes, before 


de thinks of diſcovering or applying the remedies ; and then often 
miſtaking them in his repeated attempts. While men are ſuch 


animals, and have juſt ſenie enough to ſee their miſeries, and at 
laſt their ſource, ja/fice, they may yet for a while be blind 


enough to fly to folence inftead of reaſon for relief: and it may 
require the aſſiſtance of a riſing generation to ſee and lead a little 


farther towards truth, peace, and happineſs, before they can be 


© brought into the path of reaſon and remedy. They will ſurely 
advance far on evan, after the man or angel who ſhall 7 5 
| of 


pably diſcover and convince them of. this true jource of mo 
their-miſeries.---Society ſeems approaching faſt towards this point, 


ich might have been eaſily foreſeen. It is yet doubtful if 


any order or organization can long enough preſerve tranquillity 


among ſuch animals as are now the lower claſſes, till juſtice can 
be done them z but eſpecially if they do not ſee us ſetting about 
it. If. tranquillity could be preſerved, by military organization, 


Sc. perhaps their eyes might be gradually opened, and habits 


of duties be acquired:---but wiolence, once begun, ſpreads ſo far, 


and long, and wide; - its increaſing evils ſeem interminable. 


Three remarkable truths ſeem to be * in the horizon 05 | 
ight enough to eſti- 


our intellectual view, and may ſoon afford 
mate or meaſure the progreſs of men, —of nations, —of the ſpe · 
ies: and their extending to a majority of us, will be the moſt 
intereſting epocha of our hiſtory. Theſe are, 1, a right view 
or conviction of this fertile miſchief of divided property; adly, the 
impoſſibility of advancing into the road of our perfectibihty till 


dleared of war and violence; 3dly, the neceſſity of leaving off the uſe 
af ſuperſtition, as ſoon as practicable ;—fo ſoon as we can go,alone, 
though ſtill a little in the dark; we ſhall never otherwiſe get to 


the Iight,—uoleſs we move on. 


Some have found in our author's ſyſtem, (chiefly ko . | 


that of the jeſuits in Paraguay) a great deal of merit; but that in 


tte practical application of his theory, he runs into error, need - 


lefsly deviating from his own principles; and chiefly in three 


iberty, 


Points, viz. 1. as to perſonal liberty; a. the liberty of the you Z 


and, 3. public education. That his reaſonings on the term 


a the firſt part, have great merit, but have led him to ſome wrong 
concluſions, as not unuſual. Though true, that liberty, as gene- 


rally underſtood, is an unjuſt claim; that no ſituation can occur 


to us, reſpecting which our duty is filent, or does not preſcribe 

one mode of action in preference to all others; and the right of 

doing wrong is the greateſt of all abſurdities. But it does not 
follow, becauſe we have not a complete right to liberty, that a 


right of preſcribing our conduct to us devolves to the ſociety, as 


this author ſuppoſes. Society has no better, but in reality a 


worſe, chance to diſcover the rule of duty, than the individuals. 


Truth and juſtice are the only authentic legiſlators ; and it is the 
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and muſt improve with the ſpecies. 9 wy, 
As men become fit for gradual emancipation, to a complete 
ſelf· direction, or capable; of liberty, their natural or primitive 
ce gquality alſo thereby takes place; and that firſt great duty of ſo- 
ciety, of 4; continually diminiſhing. all the accidental differences 
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inevitable law of our nature, that each man's private judgement 


ſhould ultimately be the interpreter of their decrees. The exer- 


eciſe of een judgement is the pledge of the perpetual progreſs 


of the ſpecies towards perfection, while the authority of a ſociety; 
ſo far as it is exerted, has a tendency to render us perpetually 


| ſtationary. (Not if we allow a progreſs to the ſpecies as well as 
to the individual. The public wiſdom may ſurely improve with 


the: private? afois, 005106 te; heh t 
Our author's idea of preventing needleſsly the citizens from 
going out of the bounds of; his — aa ſtate, without the con- 
ent of the ſociety, would make us a 

name. His plan for proſcribing the liberty of the preſs has a 


direct tendency to the annihilation . of human underſtanding. 


His project for an univerſal public education, if it had been 
adopted a little ſooner, would bave been the moſt promiſing: 


of all ſchemes for immortalizing the ſlavery of mankind. His 


I priſoners under a ſpecious 


— 


ideas lead to introduce the influence of government upon all oc- 


caſions; the true ſyſtem will more . lead to ſhut it up in 
as narrow limits as poſſible. But notwit 


lighten the general mind. | | 
As this exerciſe of A kgs judgement, or ſelf-agency, muſt be 
prepared and rendered fit for its duty, and towards that end or 


object muſt be led by ſome influence, to enable or direct it into 


that of truth and juſtice. Hence the nature and quantity of this 
influence is ſtill the grand object of importance, and ſhould pro- 


: bably be ſuited to the age, character, profeſſion, &c. of the 
ſubject,. perhaps of each individual, or at leaſt of each claſs of 


them; and the whole to the public good. Though both the in- 
dividual and ſociety are bound by duties to one road, or mode of 
action, and car have no liberty; nor can ſociety therefore juſtly 
aſſume the entire direction of individual minds; yet ſtill it will 
not follow that ſuch direction falls equally, to the unprepared ſelf- 
direction of each. The degree of liberty or emancipation cannot 


be the ſame to children, to the fooliſh, or the vicious, as to the 


adult, the wiſe or virtuous; and muſt alſo vary with the huſineſs 
in hand, or object in view. So that we mutt ſtill look up, or 
refer to ſome legiſlative wiſdom or ultimate deciſion; doubtleſs 


to the will and wiſdom of the whole ſociety,---of Which the culti- 


vation, production, and employ are ſtill of the laſt importance, 


ol 


among men,“ is thus at once-fulfilled by one great fimple ſtroke, 


like all the other grand and important operations of nature. And 
all this muſt be done with the 5 force or reſtraint: 


7 for 
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ſtanding this - radical 
', miſtake, his production contains much truth, is full of inſtruc- * 
tion, and may materially contribute to open the ſubject, and eu- 
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tiety;---in making no waſte: of powers, either in quantity or du 
| ration. Reaſon may be made to ſupply the place of forte; but 
will. not probably chuſe to extirpate the paftaus; but rather to 
preſerve and regulate them, as fails or moving powers. Man 
is a ſocial as well as a rational mon and muſt ever feel, laugh, 
cry, hate, admire, &c. as well as folve problems. His faculties 
ſeem to divide well enough into the animal, ſympathetic, and 
rational. The latter may gradually gain on the former; but 
the progreſs muſt have ſome limit, though not eaſy to diſcover. 
Perhaps paſſion is only reaſon in a hurfy, and may be always 
ſolved or cooled into it again; and the animal faculties may like- 
wiſe all be ſubjected to the direction of the mind, when it can 
ſuffciently attend to them. But this part of the progreſs is yet 
out of ſight. Men, minds, obviouſly now require affociation, by 
which they advance and affimilate ; but as far as they aſſimilate, 
may often impede each other. Though each individual mind muſt 
move by its own exertions, and in its own way, yet each requires 
aſſiſtance in many of its operations. What Kinds and degrees of 
aſſociation tend to animate, aſſiſt, or impede each other, will then 
be diſtinguiſhed ; · as likewiſe what is beſt done erer 
what by indiv dual labour. It is yet too ſoon to decide ſome of 
theſe queſtions ; more experience ſeems yet wanting. 


. The confideration of Property, the errors and miſchiefs of the ; 


| Anciple, to whatever it may be owing, is of the higheſt impor- 
1 2 - Nax, there is perhaps no bh in nature — deſerves 
| more of our attention, and requires more to be inſiſted on, and. 
Ro aloud to mankind, in all poſſible forms, than this erro- 
neous atid/injurious ſyſtem of excluſive individual 2 and 
none that can be more clearly ſhewn-to be falſe in principle, and 
| | _ miſchievous in effect; and ſhould therefore be attacked at both 
ends, and be driven from every refuge it can hd in the mind 
/ © df man, and which is always among its vices: and errors. Tho”, 


te execution may be diſtant, and hopeleſs for a long time to 


dome, it is nevertheleſs of real conſequence to prepare the minds 
of men, by the principles of truth, for the future practice of it. 
This great work it is ſurely high time to begin, - as the human 
race ſeems approaching to manhood; and by this means (and 
never without) may be much ſooner of age. -This our author 
has done, and brought the doctrine nearer to the demonſtration 
f which it is capable, than any other modern that has hitherto 
appeared. That property has the moſt injurious effects on the 
\ Human character is too evident. J 
Our wants of firſt neceſſity ſhould, certainly be ſufficiently and 
ſecurely ſupplied to us by the ſociety (if it deſerves the name) 
ds this author demonſtrates;---PThrowing this taſk on each indi- 
vidual, for ſelf, will ever render them unfit for almoſt every other 
duty, moſt of which may be of more importance than this of 
Providing for ſelf, generally to the injury of n the _ 
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erpetual occupation, temptation, anxiety, uncertainty, atten 
e acquiſition, or poſſeſſion, or privation of this proviſion for his 


mere animal wants, always returning or increating, it is nearly 


impoſſible for man to riſe much above the ſavage or animal ſtate 
of his progreſs; and all our fancied or affected civilization will 
„at bottom, to be only ſome covered ſpecies of barbariſm, 


| to long as it is built en che inverenite habits of mere ſelfiſh par- 
uits.— While his phyfical or animal wants, being firſt in time, 


though not in importance, muſt occupy moſt of his attention, he 
can have little or none to ſpare for his mind, or for the public; 
nor can he ever riſe to be a neceſſary part or member of a proper 
community. Separate and inſolated beings, men are thus ſcat- 
tered over the face of the earth, detached identities, or ſecret or 
avowed enemies to each other, or as yet the mere animalcule of this 
globe, -crawling _ it as chance may lead. But when all their 
motions come to directed by the general wiſdom, or the 
united force of the whole human mind, then may the beauty, the 
powers, &c. of the ſyſtem ariſe to view, and human wiſdom ap- 
res be taken on the ſame ſcale of the globe or univerſe which 
it inhabits. ' a ] | : 
Among the moſt fortunate and ſucceſsful. in the preſent ge- 


neral ſcramble, we accordingly find the ſordid, ſelfiſh, ſenſual, 
or rapacious character always prevailing in - proportion to the ac- 


quiſition and ſecurity of this private property, which is therefore 


' plainly only the acquiſition and ſecurity of an evil. The extent 


of the miſchief is likewiſe truly aſtoniſhing 3 as we find the ac- 
quiſition, preſervation, or privation of it, all equally tending to 


impede, corrupt, or debaſe the human character and progrefs, ” 
and its baneful influence thus extending to the whole human 


The many glaring abſurdities and evils of ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould, 


but cannot, all be enumerated. They will appear in every way 
that we view or purſue the ſubject with attention: as in the very 


_ firſt ſuppoſition, that a ſociety can be formed or begun by its 


diſſolution; by tearing to pieces the public ſtock, which brought 
and muſt keep men e and giving away to individuals, 
what belongs to the whole: ſeparating and ſetting mankind at 


variance in the very firſt act of an aimed power, and which could 


only be given to keep them united: ris like cutting to pieces the 
cord which ſuſtains and binds men into a neceſſary union, and 


8 3 h a bit of it in his pocket, then rendered uſeleſs for 
| original 


nal purpoſe ;---or like taking to pieces the hoſpital, ſhip, 
or barrack, and giving to each of its inhabitants a brick or 
Plank for his home. If man is a ſocial being, we ſhall find that 
property cannot be an individual attribute; and har, in which 
each labours only for ſelf, cannot be his ſocial or his natural ſtate. 
The irremediable conſequences of error in firſt principle are in- 


"finite, --Here, firſt to proclaim a general pillage, for each to ſnatch 


and rend from the common capital, and from each other, what- 
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_ ever he can catch either by art or artifice; and then pretend to 


remedy or ſubdue the ocean of conſequences by the trifling 
plaiſters of laws, regulations, contributions, charities, agraria,--- 
are operations in themſelves impoflible ;---and tis cutting out in- 

, creaſe of work for legiſlation, after having rendered it unfit 
for the taſk of any; or wantonly inflicting wounds and diſeaſe, 
as if on purpoſe to try uncertain and futile remedies ;, or it. io like 
attempting, with the Quixot balſam of Cervantes, to cure a man 
after his head is cut off, by ſticking it on again. That great 


author has thus expoſed in his uſual way, at one ſtroke, the 


e half or eſſence of human follies, in his little phial; though 
he has not yet ſueceeded in curing many of them. But the pro- 
greſs is probably begun, and perceptible in a growing diſpoſition 
to aſcend and examine firſt principles, which is the onlyroad to 
rational improvement. The imbecility and childifh attempts of 
corrupted legiſlators to gather up or ſtem the ſcattered parts of 
ſuch a ſpreading torrent, inſtead of going to. ſtop the ſource with 
the hand of wiſdom, might be expoſed and ſpread out into vo- 
lumes, if it was not more urgent to come ſtraight to the remedy, 
without a figure. It is impoſſible to regulate injuſtice, as our 
author well obſerves ; it muſt be removed bodily. Nor is law 
Probably the true mode of doing it, or of getting out of this vi- 
cious labyrinth of private property. Nay, law and property ſeem 
no to be two worn-out and old viciated jyſtems of corruption and 
debility, which have agreed to ſupport each other beyond their 
natural life, and impede all the hopes and progreſſion of their 
poſterity. But they muſt probably now ſoon die a natural death, 
| and other more - vigorous and liberal * ſyſtems occupy their 
- WA: ĩ ts > So pies Wy og he a ITs 
: All the modes of public contribution muſt ever be vicious and 
- ineffectual. The attempting to take or tear from individuals any 
part of what has been given to them as the only means of their ſub- 
fiſtence, can never produce any thing but vice, miſchief, or 
miſery. Nothing ſhort of all property remaining in the hands 
of the public or general ſociety, where it belongs, can ever anſwer 
all, or completely any of, the purpoſes of which it is capable, and 
may be expected. F C | 

Jo determine when any thing ceaſes to belong to the whole, 
as a ſociety 3 or when it muſt become individual appropriation, 
or a. neceſſary part of its ſeparate members, may be difficult or 

unneceſſary to aſcertain exactly. Though our author has given 
one poſſible mode of diſtributing the particulars of a general con- 
ſtitution, there may be many other ways; and the whole might 
perhaps be collected into and directed by ſome few general 
maxims or principles, - as concerning property: All that is 
poſſible to be in common, or appertaining to the whole as a ſo- 
ciety, it muſt. and does remain io, -— till clearly neceſſary. to be 
_ appropriated or applied to individual uſe ;---as food, dreſs, ma- 
terials, and every thing.“ · Some ſuch plain and general al, 
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if founded in nature, and thence perceived by all, need hardly 


even be written, and would ſerve ſociety more, and ſupply the 


pretended uſes of all the laws about property, better than all the 
immenſe volumes of it now exiſting, In the proper form of 


union, natural and moral law, or rather juſtice, would be ſuf- 
ficiently obvious to all, without writing or embroiling it into the 
pretended intricacy of fallacious ſcience. It would be written in 
the mind, by firſt and ſecond nature, not merely in books; and 
would appear in the then natural developement- of the human 
character, ſeconded by the habits of education. 4 
So that on the effects and rights of property, it may be con- 
cluded with our author, collected into abbreviated terms, 1ſt, 


That there can exiſt no right, in ſociety or any where, to grant 


away to any individuals, claſſes, or ſections, what belongs to the 
hole, till clearly neceſſary, by ſome primary regulation founded 

in juſtice, or in the then common ſents and intereſt of all.---In- 
juſtice not being admiſſible in any way, and ſtill leis from ſocial 
| Jaſtiration; whoſe original object is juſtice, or the equal good of 
all.---The effects of individual property muſt, and are found to be 
unfit for, and pernicious to, the human powers, character, and 
Happineſs ;---to all, to the poſſeſſors and non- poſſeſſors; and in 
all times and ways, whether in the acquiſition, poſſeſſion, or pri- 


vation of it. So that the fyſtem is doubly---trebiy condemned, 


and in every way inadmnſible.---Inadmiſfible as truth, juſtice, or 
the ultimate good, towards which man muſt aſpire ; and it is 
only permitted now, as pris a leffer evil than ſome other of 
the late ſteps of his Progreſs through infancy or barbariſm ;--- 
or than any ſudden or violent remedy or change ;---but it muſt 
(probably ſoon) be ſupplanted by ſome other ſtep or remedy, 
whenever that remedy can be found or rendered applicable, i. e. 
anſwer the conditions of our code, (art. 6.) This next ſtep ſeems 


a clearly to be that of community of property, or ſome approach to it 


as a proper remedy to the vices and evils of the preſent ;---perhaps 
by ſome gradual means ; as, probably, man may ſoon find ways 
to ſhorten, accelerate, or over-leap many of the ſuppoſed neceſ- 
fary ſteps of his gradation. Thoſe propoſed by our author ſeem 
to be among the moſt timid and — ; ---but perhaps theſe may 


ſuggeſt others; and theory and practice may, by chance, unite . 


in ſome one head, and ſhew us the way to ſhorten our journey. 
1ſt, A yoo or improving diviſion of inheritances ; 2dly, then 
into lea 

three ſteps in the progreſs to truth and happineſs, in this effential 


branch of the ſcience of human fociety. : 


What an immenſity of labours, of ſteps, of laws; and nonſenſe, 


might thus be ſaved to man; and his thence increaſing powers 

be ſo much better employed, - as on education, . &c.! If our 
knowledge, and the Nera of acquiring it, were not to ſimplify, 
as we advance, and the road to it be thortened, and our pace to 
quicken, it would at length accumulate, ſo” as ro induce a de- 
. f a i u f 


es for lives; 3dly, and then all in common; ſeem the 
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Eine, from the difficulty of acquiſition, &c. and this accumvla- 

tion or want of ſimplification may be one of the canſes of 
and barbariim, hitherto obſervable in human affairs. But each 
- tide or cycle in its acme {alcance) may gain ſomething more be- 


; r the laſt; and thence ſome eaſier aſcent or ſecurer ſeat of 
| 2 or progreſs. The right (of our lawyers) to the poſſeſſion 
= | 


uſurpation, and not worth anſwering.---Lawyers generally fide 
ee , which they conſider — 525 ; * K+ 
That the ory of the original and political equality of men, 
now fo mu 
a community of property : that ſmall manageable ſocieties, and 
TS: federations of thefe, conſtitute the beit form of aſſociating human 
- beings, and are capable of any extent, even round the globe: 
| theſe are, or will in time be, ſelf-evident truths ; and require no 


. re GH men muſt firſt be philoſophers before they 
can embrace or enter into ſuch a ſyſtem of ſociety. Anſwer, 
muſt be treated a little better than they deſerve, and be believed, 
them attempt it,. and go beyond it. 
the treaſure, or, &c. they won 
arts, ſcience, plenty, virtue, leiſure; which. they would find all 


wo] to be. ſo far interior, every where elſe; and impoſſible, till they 
_ _ adopt the ſame principles. In ſhort, no defire of private accu- 


» mulation would be probable or pradticable ; being ſo unneceſſary 


and ſa eaſily diſcovered. 


To this true ſtatement of our preſent; ſelfiſh ſy ſtem, to its 
abolition, and to the natural community of all property, by fome _ 
gradual or progreſſive mode of introduction, we can diſcover no 
5 | material objections, even from the moſt ſenſible people, that de- 
mee much anſwer or attention. Indeed, there are too few here, 

| as yet, inclined to examine into firſt principles; but many foen 
will and muſt both examine and adopt the e of truth as 

I 


they riſe to view: and this, 1 will gradually claim and 
obtain a general attention, and at laſt force its way into practice; 
being evidently in the fleps of the human progreſs. 


Tis curious and obſervable, that almoſt all the really liberal, 


learned, and wiſe, already approve of it, or are ſoon gradually 


convinced of its truth and excellence, by thinking: ſome of them 


are pleaſed to find others to 2 in countenance for what they 
had only dared to think. The number of theſe already in the 


world thew. tbe poſſibility of all mankind becoming id; but be- 
fore then, the principle will be adopted, ſomewhere, and _ 
fn ON 5 5 prese 


theſe tides, pO, or revolutions, alternately towards civilization 


fal of property, founded on firſt occupancy, &c, will 
found, on examination, to be mere boyiſh — or real . 


inſiſted on, is. inapplicable and impoſſible, without. 


ther detence or proof, but being preſented to the mind for its 


Every attempt towards it will tend to make them ſo; and men | 
and made to believe themſelves, equal to a taſk, in order to make 
If any ſhould be fooliſh — to fly our kingdom, with any of 


4 : d be glad ſoon: to come back; on 
5 finding the loſs of fo much pleaſure, phyſical and mental, from 


. „ . 
ſpread over the world; and in the mean time will ſerve as a moral 
and intellectual meaſure of merit. Only the ſordid, ignorant, 
and ſelfiſh diſapprove or diſbelieve the poſſibility of it; and theſe 
muſt gradually diminiſh, by education and the courſe of nature. 
Others, at-firſt view of this event or progreſſion, conſcious of 
our preſent diſpoſitions, are naturally timidly inclmed to doubt, 


and even dread many of the effects; and particularly the efficacy 


r ſufficiency of the then human motives or inducements to la- 
ur; whereas, on reflection, they will ſoon perceive theſe to 
be then more ſufficient than now, by having new and more pow - 
and that labour may then increaſe or improve, both in quantity 
direction. They know little of the human mind who can 

ubt of its ſufficient ſources of activity in any ſituation; and eſ- 
ially in one that is natural and congenial to itſelf—affording— 
omoting the exerciſe of its beſt and moſt powerful taculties.—- 
the motives to exertion, which are now only from private, 


will then be from both private and public ſpirit, which laſt is con- 


feſſedly far more powerful, when once excited and exerted, and ef» 
pecially when attended with evident ſucceſs; and the effects of both 
tnuſt be more than double of either alone. The love of diſtinction 
or fame, being then more certain and uſeful, will be far more 
erful than at preſent. In the lower or working claſſes they 

ow labour only from hard, forced, and moſt unpleaſant and de- 
afing—weakening neceflity ;—from want, fear of _—_ or 
arvation ;—for mere animal exiſtence; and the effe al une 


ertain ;—they will then labour from the moſt voluntary, agree- 


able, and invigorating motives; —for their own and the 
good, in one great object, in the moſt pleaſant fellowſhip, under 
then watchful, animating eye of each other; with all the ef- 
s, obvious, beneficial, and certain, without even competition, 
jealouſy, or hatred, as now from oppoſing intereſts : not im- 
| pecing, but affiſting each other: and all the labour ſo eaſy and 
ufficient'; —but-our author has already made this clear: there is 
no cauſe to fear indolence or inactivity of the human mind in this 


happy ſituation. Eyen now the greateſt exertions of mind ate not 
om the mere animal wants; but from the higher ſentiments, as 


love of truth, honour, diſtinction, fame: and the great improve - 
ments in arts and labour, — in agriculture, manufactures, &c. will 
be found where the ſituation of men is the neareſt to that which 
is here propoſed ;—where the collective powers of knowled 

wiſdom, leiſure, and capital operate; - where men of ſome e 

cation and fortune live and aſſociate for theſe purpoſes: and not 
from the poor and. ignorant, who farm and labour, and who are 
unequal to the riſk or invention of new attempts or methods ; 


nor from the indolence and corruption of the rich and great. 


When the whole of ſociety are thus or ſtill more advantageouſly 


Ptuated :—where the/publc capital or ſtock of labour and atten» 


- 


1 


erful motives added to the beſt and ſtrongeſt of the preſent: 
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tion may be directed to any and to the moſt uſeful objects, the 
effects will be 3 probably ten times the preſent. 
Labour may be conſidered as confiſting either, iſt, of divided, 
or, ad, of united efforts. The firft, though now perhaps the 
leaſt defective of the two, will however be much improved by 
this ſyſtem: but the ſecond, far more defective and important, 


will be increaſed, - improved to an immenſe degree, both in quan- 


ity and direction. In the firſt, each works now for ſelf, or for a 
different object; hence the defect of union and direction of 
power, and much of it loſt: but when each acts for the whole 


or ſame objects, the powers, union, arrangement, may be pro- 


digiouſly increaſed, by means of the great public capital of wiſ- 
dom and attention, which may be rendered ſo many times ſu- 
rior to thoſe of any individuals or companies where felfiſh views 


7 3 each other, themſelves, and the whole. The ſecond, or 


waited labour, being now the moſt deficient in ſociety, no one 


great object or enterprize can ever get enough of it, when moſt 


wanted, without the greateſt difficulties, and, perhaps, the moſt 
ruinous expence: many great and neceſſary objects are there- 
fore never attempted or thought of, — as in agriculture, naviga- 
tion, communication in general; for public ſplendour and mag- 


niſicence; utility with elegance, for pleaſure, virtue, or general 


d; for national or univerſal improvement, &c. In vain 
hould we now attempt half a pyramid, or any great monument 
or enterprize, for the perpetuation or extenſion. of ſcience, glory, 
general civilization, or happineſs ;—but theſe would then become 


_ ealy and gloriouſly pleaſant to all concerned, Can we doubt of 


theſe things, when we behold, in ſuch: little corners as Crete and 
Lacedemon, more virtue and exertion than in all the reſt of the 
world ;---more labour in Paraguay, than in all the reſt of South 
America; and in every Moravian village, now (though but 


7 thinly) ſcattered: round the globe, more induſtry with happineſs, 


than in all the reſt of it. And all this without any force or 
compulſion, or any of thoſe ſuppoſed all- powerful, but debaſing, 


_  vitmating I. B. motives; without which, it is ſuppoſed man cannot 
move or be directed. However, fortunately, ſuch mean, de- 
' — © baſing opinions of human nature are a good deal confined to this 


Man, while forced to prowl for his food, will be a beaft of prey; 
and, while totally employed about his animal- wants, cannot riſe 
much above a mere animal. This firſt claſs will produce a ſe- 


cond, and the two between them (viz. the bea/ts.of prey and the beafts 


of burden) will gradually - comprehend the whole of fociety ;--- 
and the firſt muſt diminiſh in number till it terminate again in 


tze perilous pinnacle of deſpotiſm. And this myſt ever be the 


round or cycle of human folly and miſery, while the right of pri- 
vate property exiſts, —or rather is admitted, or. fancied, —tor it 
cannot exiſt, While the ſubſiſtence of „pcie, (Which 5 — 
e , rn el bound 


* 


or of being cured of vice, and muſt for ever be ſubject to op- 
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dound to keep in her own hand) is doled away, and almoſt loſt 
in human caprice or rapacity,—in private hands and intereſts, 1 
which are thereby diſunited, and rendered totally unfit for its | 1 
management, even if they had not been naturally ſo before, by Y 
their vicious individuality. The human individual (capable of 1 
every thing) and the corporate body (capable of few but im- 1 
SR things) have different characters and offices, which ſhould 
be inveſtigated and aſſigned. The iſt, for invention, diſcovery, 
progreſs ;- the zd, for judgement, ſtability, &c.---This and 
many other eſſentials of human nature are yet but little under- . 

ſtood. But let us ſecure only to man ſome certain ſources from 
which theſe few articles of firſt neceſſity may flow, and ſhew 
him that they can ſecurely flow from no other ;---he may then 
be turned moulded into a lamb, a bee, or what you pleaſe ; 
being the creature of neceſſity and ſituation, T of mind and 5 

babit.--BHut this degree of ſecurity is impoffible in the pre- . 
ſent ſtate of ſociety ;---expoſed to every ſpecies of _ b ; 4 
lic and private, from every -claſs, body, combination, and in- i 
dividual, from the legiſlature to the beggar, incluſive ;---all | 
intereſted and employed in with-holding and tearing what they 
can, from each other; and all rondened inadeqate to the places 
they can only profeſs to fill in ſociety, by their vicious indivi- 

_ Quality ;---by the ſelfiſh views and habits of that fituation ; which 
| proguces an eternal miſtruſt, and never a full confidence in each 

other,---Of this channel or chain of individual ſupply, each _ 
can then only retain the laſt and leaſt poſſible link in his own 
hand, which muſt be relieved from all the reſt, as unable and 
improper to graſp, reach, or manage them; and in order to be 
otherwiſe and better employed; more directly and effectually to 
the good of the whole. | 

"he yet too general perſuaſion, that man js incapable of virtue, 


preflive inequalities, accumulations, &c. is all nonſenſe, and will 
not be thought worth anſwering, ama} generations henee. 
If his paſſions or vices are not fed, they will ſtarve, or — > 9c 
in the ſtream of reaſon. The moſt hurtful may all be aboliſhed, 
with their ſource, private property,---the real tree of the apples of 
- 'difcord and vice.--- Along with this, may be ronted out, his avarice, 
ambition, envy, jealoufy, reſentment, tyranny, flavery, treachery, 
wngratitude, imprudence, intemperance, hatred, and, in.ſhort, injuſ- 
rice;---without exerciſe, they will thence all ceaſe to operate, will 
be; ſupplatited or governed by reaſon, or change their object. To 
' Frome that we muſt feed, or deſpair of curing, the human vices, 
auſe they muſt ever return or regenerate, in ſotme new ſhape, 
were it true, would be worſe than the fervant evading to clean 
His maſter's ſhoes, as they muſt be dirty again; - worſe, becauſe 
"His ob. oro; was true, and this is not; for our vices may be 
all extirpitted, and virtues planted in their room. Our having 
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or for turning away from perfection, even before we know ho. 
nearly it is attainable. Man being the creature of habit, can 
never be a reaſon for zot improving his habits, but the contrary. 
Theſe his injurious opinions of his own nature only ſerve to 
expoſe his preſent ſtate of animality ;---they are the rages and 

1 


thoughtleſs dreams of his preſent corrupt condition, which he 
| blindly ſuppoſes perpetual,---unable and unwilling to ſee, even I 
1 | his own progreſs. Man is born in ſociety, and therefore ob- | 
"RG FE - vioully inclined more to virtue than vice, becauſe inclined to be 
1 happy. People, requiring mutual aſſiſtance, cannot live together 
8 without ſome degree of confidence and good faith; nor even | 
| An the preſent wretched ſtate of vicious individuality, and ini- | 
. mical combinations, without perceiving that mutual attentions are 
K+ | neceſſary, and that ſome kind of virtue or honeity is the beſt po- 
1 a licy :- that we cannot purchaſe any degree of happineſs with any 
— - thing e'ſe;---fuch is our nature, and that of ſociety, (if it de- 
3 2575 BER Jerves the name) even of mere juxta poſition. . When man, 
+  * born. to labour for his own happineſs and that of his fellow- 
8 creatures, ſhall acquire the courage to examine into the real 
| . cauſes of his diſappointment, he will diſcover them, together with 
the remedies: and the mode of applying. theſe will gradually 
occur, - and he will then ſooh perceive how much more eaſy and 
Pleaſant it is to be virtuous, wiſe, and happy, than the contrary.--- 
; To inquire how, and why, the human race has ſo long been per- 
3 mitted to be otherwiſe, is now a vain reſearch; though it may, 
when he arrives at ſufficient reafon and leiſure, aſſiſt him with 
other inquiries, to gain a farther knowledge of himſelf,---of na- 
Es ture, - ot univerſe; and to ſhew him the folly of various ſyſtems, _ 
which have hitherto miſguided or retarded his progreſs. 5 
: 8 The world ſeems approaching ſome remarkable period or 5 
Es change; the riſing diſpoſition to inveſtigate truth ſhould be rightly 
guided and aſſiſted, but cannot now be ſtopped; firſt prineiples 
8 will be ſearched for, and examined philoſophically and politically. 
8 Of this fertile and important principle of property, ſome gra- 
. dual mode of throwing it all into one common ſtock may pro- 
„ bably become abſolutely neceſſary to ſeveral nations. Happily, 
| | as it was impoſſible to conceive a ſyſtem more ineffectual, diabo- 
lical and debaſing; ſo on the other hand, a. more efficacious and 
. univerſal remedy to human evils can hardly be found, than its 
_ abolition. The immenſe reſources and happineſs, public and 
5 private, that may thence be opened, muſt ſufficiently appear in the 
| . courſe of this work, The nations ſo far debilitated and de- 
bauched, as to nauſeate and refuſe the remedy, muſt probably 
| | tink gradually into or under Afiatic or ſimilar deſpotiſm. 35 
IF, I the feeble mind of man yet wants the crutch of lame and 
. blind practice, he will find in hiſtory that the merits and hap- 
pineſs of every former government or ſociety may be nearly mea- 
Jured by its approach towards ſuch community of property, 
wherever it was, though only partially, attempted ;o=whether in 
. 7 3 ak 5 Sb | » | | 
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[9] 
Crete, Sparta, Germany, or America, and by ſuch means- only 
has human nature been raiſed the neareſt to its higheſt honors. 


And wherever we may hope for any little ſcraps of virtue,---of 
benevolence or public ſpirit, to be ſtill remaining among men, 


from their natural turn to virtue, even in ſpite of the worſt of 


inſtitutions and education, we ſhall generally find it where there 


is the leaſt wealth or private property ;---among thoſe who have 
the moderate ſhares, and who are the neareſt conſidering them- 
ſelves only as the adminiſtrators” for the reſt :---perhaps in the 


ublic ſervice, where the income is fixed and leaſt, and where 
50th life and fortune are the leaſt ſecure. The fatal effects of in- 
dividual riches and luxury have been often traced by many wiſe 
men; - but human nature ſeems deſtined to dwell long with evils, 
before the remedies'car/be found. „ „ 
It has been often thought, that a more equal and minute diviſion 
of property, if once obtained, might be preſerved by a free cir- 
culation, or by certain ſumptuary regulations, agraria, &Cc.,--- 
and deſpairing of perfection, even as a diſtant object, that the next 
beſt remedies ſhould be put in its place, ſo as to find ſome li- 
mits for injuſtice and inequality. Doubtleſs ſome regulations for 
even the worſt of our fyſtems muſt be attempted, and we muſt 
not give up in deſpair, hecauſe the beſt ſeems impoſſible. Even 

fome of tha little ſhifts and inventions of our modern little le- 
[nn have ſometimes afforded a temporary relief. But 

e ſordid, ſelfiſh character, neceſſarily produced by all private 
propertys and by every ſyſtem erected on ſuch a baſe founda - 

on, will ever defeat all the laws and regulations that can be 
formed againſt its pernicious conſequences. In every diviſion, 
the moſt minute or apparently juſt, the combination of poſ- 
ſeſſors will only become more artful or complicated, but not leſs 
oppreſſive, againſt the reſt; and the whole terminate at laſt in 
yranny, as uſual hitherto. But let us hope, that growing wiſ⸗ 
m may contrive that even the little temporary regulations may 
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be. made part of ſome general ſyſtem, founded or terminating on 


the good of all; and not merely on that of any parts or claſſes; 


that our increaſing knowledge may be of ſome ſervice, and lead 
to ſuch general principles, as may yet fave and advance the human 


Theſe and other truths of importance in this little work; the 
very practicable improvement of man, and of ſociety; and the 

great poſſible extent of that improvement, might and ought to 
de clearly ſtated to mankind ; and ſhould all, long ago, have been 
before them, as objects of general meditation, and kept there, 


by every poſſible mode of diſcuſſion, and publication; and doubt - 


leſs would have been, if not ignorantly and induftriouſly. kept 
out of ſight by the ' filly artifices of thoſe who fancy themſelves 
_ Intereſted in blinding and deceiving their fellow-men, whoſe eyes 
and affiſtance they want, and who would ſerve them and each 
other ' much better by ls "+ GA and ſhewn the m—_ 
2 truth, 
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country, is ſo obvious to every perſon o 


ä 


£4: 


wth Ws ee ncngh to conbder the propagation 


of truth, as our firſt objec, and our moſt ſacred and inviolable duty, 


we may then be ſurprized to find mankind ſo much fitter for her 
reception, than our fears or pride had painted them. He who. 
. Profeſled to hold truth in his hand, but which he would not open 


or ſhew to man, was no philo/opher,---but a f———l and a fool; 
two characters generally found together. | | f 
The principles of anuion and. diſunion are both in, or may be 


generated in, human nature; though the firſt claſs may be the 
moſt powerful, they may both be made inverſely to expel each 


other. Strange l that the firſt ſhould have been as yet the leaſt 


cultivated; and by promoting chiefly the ſecond, this unnatural 


alliance which we ſee, between both, has been preſerved. But 
as it cannot laſt, the ſecond, once admitted, muſt expel the firſt, 


and finiſh in deſpotiſm or reform; and ſociety begin again, 3 


never twice exactly the ſame way. The preſent feudal cyc 
or period is probably near its termination; rather haſteged by. 


 SEnglifb tyranny and ſtupidity, and then by French impatience.—- 


ough monarchy, or rather ariſtocracy (in whoſe hands mo- 
narchy is the tool or machine) ſeems yet to have many friends in 


Europe ;---perhaps a majority, as to influence and property; 
| hn then and ren fake bp = 1 
powers, in the preſent inquiſitive and progreſſive ſtate of the hu · 


ſc their 


efore wiſdom and virtue, and 


W * 1 1 Vis 
great improvability of every thing, in every ſociety, and 

— * of 1 eſpecial! 
in travelling, that tis hardly. poſſible to avoid perceiving 


planning, as he goes along, how much better the lands, houſes, 


towns, walks, gardens, planting. and cultivation in general, 
ai every buſineſs, * be arranged, placed, cultivated for ; 


general good z---if all were diſpoſed and concerted by the 


public wiſdom, inſtead of being ſquandered, abandoned, ſpoiled 


and ruined in private hands and intereſts, by which he may ever) 


where ſee the general welfare perpetually interrupted, impeded, 


facrificed; he may be. ſenſibly made to feel, how thoroughly it 


| ſpoils the poſſeſſors, and how e for the human individual, 

by the caprices, malevolence, and all 

prietors ;---and whoſe ee, intereſts ſo ſeldom and only bx 
1 ou! :—evading, plaguing, or. 

deteſting each other, and almoſt al 


the ſelfiſh vices of the pro · 
accident coincide with t 


where thocked, with the ignorant, barbarous idea of tearing to. 


pieces the public ſtock of happineſs ; with the various oppreſſive 


arts of giving and ſecuring to each plunderer his ſhare. of the 
ruinous ſpoil; aud in giving the ſhares fo unequally, or knowing 
1 become ſo. e e „% 

It is very poſſible and eaſy to conceive a cultivable country, 
ſuch as this, or Ireland, &c. to be gradually turned into one con- 


tinued town or garden, ſo as to make it doubtful which it ſhould 


be called,---with foreſt and mountain intermixed: — roads, rivers, 


mankind. - He may be every 
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canals, police and happineſs, all capable of tenfold the preſent 
produce and improvement, at leaſt. Or in another view, ſup» 

poſe we were to claſs the preſent efforts and inſtitutions of men 
Into three; as 1ſt, thoſe that tend entirely to the publi good, 
or more fo than againſt it ;---2dly, thoſe more againſt it; and 3dly 
thoſe that are neither, or as much towards the one way as the 
other: ſuppoſe we ſhould find theſe three nearly equal, and not 
above half the labour, that might be, in exertion,---Now by 
turning the whole to the public good, this improvement in the 
direction and quantity af exertion, gives 6 to 1 of the.preſent ; 
and the effects might then be probably doubled, by 1 | 
orts. ok 


the arrangement and increaſe of powers; ſo that the e 1 
- eur ordinary ſocieties might thus be improved, fo as to produce, 
in time, twelve times their preſent effects. And the progreſs of 
man, after certain ſteps and data, mutt A accelerate. 
. is obvious in America, though ſpoiled by European vices. 

that ti act of coaſt · country, from 30 to 50 N. L. a few 
centuries back, were ſcattered, perhaps, above 100 hordes of ſa- 
nut people, in perpetual war among each other; now inhabited 
and improved into a degree of e, arrangement, and hap- 
pineſs, at leaſt 100 times preferable to its former condition, in 
all that is generally admitted to be preferable ; if this time 
were divided into Fi centuries, the acceleration of the improve» 
ment would be viſible. It may now proceed, on their. prelent 
principles of peace and juſtice, ſo to accelerate (perhaps near 

Ne ſquares of the times) as to become 100 times more improved. 
opulous, and happy, in two or three centuries more; el el 
they may in that time gradually diſcover and apply all or x i 
of the true principles of ſociety, which, by their being yet in 
infancy, they are only beginning to perceive; and the chief merit 
of their preſent ſyſtem conſiſts in the abſence or removal of impe- 


ments to theſe diſcoveries. 8 | 
In man, as the /oc:al gain upon the anti-ſocial and ſelfiſh affec- 
tions and habits; every other improvement muſt (gr 5 

low : reflection or reaſon gradually aſſume her place of gui 
and ruler: the moral gain upon the phyſical cauſes; juſtice over 
injuſtice ;---reaſon. over paſſion, in the mind ;---and perhaps the 
_  yoluntary over the involuntary motions of the body; the moving 
powers, -the energy of the brain, being as yet almoſt unknown, 
may all then be underſtood, and properly directed: the firſt of 
each of theſe, gradually. gaining the e, or place of the 
Freon and all at the proper time, viz. when fit for it, or per- 
aps a little before, ſo as to be completed by exerciſe; ſocial 
men may thus at length ſo improve and aflimilate, as to govern 
themſelves and every thing aright; and all the people on this 
lobe may become like one organized being ; each part of which 
ling with and aſſiſting the whole, as belonging to it; or their 
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Some of theſe 774th; are fo obvious, and the ſentiments of ſuch - 
4 nature,” as to become readily contagious and general, when the 


Public mind ſhall be more near ſufficiently prepared for them ;--» 


they can hardly fail of their natural influence,” in time : they are 
lanly in the ſteps of man's progreſs; as his joint, ſocial, in- 
creaſing intereſts, ſhall prevail over the ſelfiſh, excluſive, and dimi- 


niſhing. For example,--ſome better diſpoſition of property, general 
or gradual, on theſe or ſuch principles of common good, muſt occur 
to moſt,” and in time pO and will gain even the proprietors 
elves, 'v at length perceive their account in it, and 
yeceive:back their principal with large intereſt, in their increaſing 
fe of the general happinefs. Such a ſudden increaſe of feli- 
ity, ſo univerſal a remedy, for almoſt all the human evils, na- 
tional or individual, cannot Jong eſcape the human ſagacity. All 
the apeftlet of trutb will aſſiſt in opening men's eyes to ſo im- 
ortant an object, which ſeems yet deſtined to cure moſt of their 
Ide author's ideas of caution and gradation, of dividing the 
alk and the benefits of reform to different generations, is <> og 
à wile and juſt recourſe, © However, though the now miſerable 


Tower claffes of ſociety may be, as yet, unfit for all the truth and 


freedom neceſſary to their due appineſs, nevertheleſs, they 

might! f6oner be made fit, than moſt of us imagine. Our trifting, 
gnorant legiſlators,” travellers, &c. talk of the impoſſibllity” o 
hanging the habits and opinions of men ; there may be but few 
qual to the taſk or idea of attempting it; but theſe few may be 

und, and they may create others to affifl, | A Philip, an Alex, 


ander, a Peter, a Keith, a Wolfe, a Lee, were capable of form- 


1 


ing and affociating other minds to their own, and of changin 


: the habits and character of a 1 egiment · -u to a whole nation, i * 
z very ſhort time. Fhough we muſt now all comply, and march 


with the ſloweſt ;---let. us hope the march may be accelerated, 


when once begun; —and this muſt happen ſoon after a majority 


Mall be convinced of the truth of theſe principles. 


Jutz will then ariſe and extend her empire (though flowly as # 


perhaps ſhe ought) from under all the modes of oppreſſion. Tis 


much worth the philoſopher's while to trace her courſe, and the 


cauſes that haſten or retard her progreſs. He may begin and 
follow* her former and preſent” timid ſteps of mental emancipa- 
tion; and ſee her ſtill fearful, wandering through many erro- 
neous and confined paths of ſpeculation ; and even when with all 


the increafing (printed) means of progreſs and communication in 


her hand, yet {till ſcarcely daring to advance towards practice 


or utility: when venturing to deſcend a little among mankind; 


ſhe finds him worſe than inſufficiently. acquainted with himſelf; - 


involved in a thouſand abſurd, erroneous opinions of his ei- 
fences, nature, ' deſtination, &c. and thereby arreſted or ren- 


dered incapable of proceeding. rightly in any other ſubjects. He 
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may thence ſee her loſing much precious time in combating and 
removing ſuch obſtacles and many others thrown in her way, 


eee and innumerable,---claſſed and rallied under various 
eads of legiſlative and ſcholaſtic, Ne or moral error and 1g- 


norance; and waſting her moſt valuable efforts in fighting with 
the TO of ſuperſtition and nonſenſe ;---long detained by 
Ariſtotelian, - then Xtian, then Mahometan, and even by New- 
tonian nonſenſe. He may, in this country, ſee her often ſta- 
tionary or retrograde; and too ſeldom yenturing from her cell,--- 


into life; and there, long miſunderſtood or unintelligible, (fo 


wretched has been our education) ſhe finds at length a few apoſtles 
in the different paths of utility, as if to ſhew human learning 


hitherto worſe than none ;---a Brindley, a Harriſon, a Paine, &Cc. 


who, by common ſenſe and native ſtrength of mind, though with 
little ſcience, preparing the materials and the common mind for 
more - ſcientific and comprehenfive operations. He may even 

rceive this little book, and others that may ſoon appear, affiſt- 
ing and forwarding ber progreſs, - perhaps ſeveral generations. 
Science, theory, thus flowly---timidly riſes upon practice or ex- 
perience, till at length ſhe fearleſs quits, but without deſpiſing 


the ladder on which ſhe roſe, and of which ſhe then aſſumes the 


the direction; and at laſt---governs the world. | 
Some of theſe principles, though ſo evident, and thence fo 


_ contagious, ſhould: and will nevertheleſs be pretty generally 
known and conſidered, before the practice or application is at- 


tempted, And they may ſerve, in the mean time, as the beſt cri- 
terion to eſtimate the views and intentions of projectors,---to diſ- 


tinguiſh legiſlation from uſurpation ;---the voice and intereſt of 
the whole from that of a part. They are already more extended 
and more generally known than many here may imagine; and 
may ſoon break forth with ſuch a blaze, from different parts of 


the world, as to become: irreſiſtible. The wiſeſt are now pro- 
bably every. where. meditating or writing on them. We know 


they are in America, in Scotland, here in England, in London; 


and this little work comes to us from Italy, ſtill the ſoil of 
ſuperior mind, when properly cultivated # and our (now) friends 
the French cannot. be long in perceiving; that all the lands be- 


long to the ſtate or whole ſociety, as well as thoſe of the church. 


They will probably alter and improve their conſtitution the next 
occaſion ;---and may change the ad and other articles of it; 
(as per note) and if left alone, will naturally gain the right road, 


and lead as ufual, in moſt of the ſteps of modern progrefſion ;— 


and muſt ſoon perceive that they cannot execute even their pre- 


= principles of equality, with this nonſenſical, injurious, 


iniquitous right of private property in their way. The rage and 
. Violence of parties muſt certainly diminiſh by removing the 
objects of contention, which are generally ſome kinds of property 
or power. While theſe are in our view, the violence of the 
_ contention will often be outrageous ;---fo as to require a third 


2 power 


5 : :; X 
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in the ſtate, as umpire or control, over any two contending 


or of the moſt powerful. But this control may be internal on 
- the mind, by reaſon and ſentiment, and be more efficacious than 
the external by force or fear; and may be more ſucceſsfully ap- 


plied, when the objects of contention are diminifhed : they = | 


en be ſufficient for the purpoſe; eſpecially when ſociety 


be properly organized; the operations of which alſo become 


after, as the habits and jnotives to ſelfiſh individuality can be 
leſſened. 2 OED, | 4 | 


© The philoſopher may go on, in fancy, to trace the pleaſing - 


progreſſion of future ſocieties, as wiſdom and truth ſhalf aſſume 
their lead, but too tedious here to delineate. Phyſics, ſchools,--- 
all the arts of utility and elegance, will then advance faſt into 
degrees of perfection as yet unknown. The M. D's, with ever 
other claſs, will then be at zheir eaſe: with the articles of fi 
neceſſity ſecured, and thence all their powers of mind turned on 
the great objects of their profeffion, to the public good, and ge- 


_ .neral health and happineſs. Not then ingroffed by the ſelfiſh 


, Purſuits: and idle diffipations of the world; but the whole ſo- 


"iety and faculty together, organized into one great college or in- 


_ firmary, as in ancient Egypt, where not a death nor a di/ea/e 
need be loſt, but all turned to account, and to promote the pro- 
. greſs of roi and felicity, by the collective force of the 
whole medical an 


their conditions and pofitions ;---not confined to one race, nor 
merely to the body, or groſſer part. This firſt and moſt im- 
portant claſs of men will then riſe from the phyſician to the phi- 


ſopher and metaphyſician, for which they are the beſt pre- 


2 and into their place of leaders to the reſt; ·ͥ in both phy- 


| and moral knowledge; for theſe are intimately connected, 


both being that of man. Every town may then be equal to an 
Edinburgh, and theſe, and even Edinburgh, be ſtill farther im- 
po Her ſtudents, when ſent out into the world, ſuperior 


_ Kcholars, may not then remain ſcholars or ſchool-boys, as generally. 


now, for all the reſt of their lives,---loſt in worldly and pecuniary 


© 


emous and fanciful maſter Cullen, or of any other maſter. 


The theory and thinking, now all, in one place; and the practice 


all loft to ſcience, in others, may then meet and be friends, and 
duce real knowledge and divine. theory, and 'not merely 
ges of one haſty ſyſtem for another. | 


* 


1 
pro 


turned on the fine, as on the uſefnl arts, as cannot fail to acce- 
_ Jerate their progreſs to an extent now uncalculable, The theatres, 
Balls, temples, in town and country, in the woods and vallies, 
. on the mountains, rivers, and fineſt fituations, will produce 


noble 


ties or combinations, to ſtop the injuſtice of the majority 


| philoſophic mind; many of them will travel 
and examine the whole of man, and other animals, in all 


p* ſuits z---nor remain the mere apprentices or imitators of their 


5 ; | 
All with fo much leiſure and learning, ſuch a maſs of zealous 
attention and taſte for knowledge and elegant pleaſures will be 


F 
noble he and m otives for the ce olleste d powers : of public” vi | 


dom and taſte, - 
| Fa ---will be of lie os. 0 Myers of ks es A. Fs 
few laws, that ma for ſome time be. neceſſary, Y 
1 1 to all ;*--ſo that an arbitraterz, choſen by the e ri 
be ſufficient Judges and the maſters, with their committees, of | 
. 4% in the laſt reſort, in al: E 75 civil 99, 657 objects 
lifpute that could occur among a, wiſe Ft regulated. people. 
155 e code of our author requires here little or No com- 
£ ment, but de mands the general attention, 5 KR. - 
„he, ſchools and education, as here indicated, 100 195 
Fd more e Our. (now). frienc 85 Ng e 
ooN mefi it the attention and imitation 0 E world 
jet, and ſeveral others; and from their Maia NY 42 
Sably continue to be the leaders of Europe. 
* The reſent ferment or, agitation of the general mid wil 
Srobably produce much; truth; and then other 85 5 
rowing wiſdom will be, the agreement of mo 
ee, on = walt 5 Nential | fie, (though. 851 
Ein long to dicke fer on of ers, WB U. may. 
their. lefler im and a ether 1 
ready my Mt of our. Mader & men and wgmen,. 


ee in * of the Pringipal, moral, 
| ka vr 0 hey 35 in the preſent - 


| | lou ly hatred, 
ML. when he objects, 92 or. 1 OEM IE 2 
excite it, and to ſep: arate then are, Temoved2and w W 
all come to agree, in the cauſe of truth, --they, b FRG, 
Then will vaniſh the little feminine vanities a 
e trifling merits of firſt invention eo of te 55 relative ini po 
tance or ſole efficacy of each of Rig t ſtrüm, Cc-estis 1 5 hop | 
5 mall all learn to rejoice in tie ch of 4 . 
e 424g done ;=---n0 jc | who SC | 
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ace 7 12 75 1s. fem mo Ry ous, £0. 
5 our own 1 175 aud ſhould. never. "A o 5 
e abſolutely neceffary :---by .repreſentation, . 'tis almoſt, ime 
ſe to; do it A ſafety, in the preſent, ſelfiſh, inſolated 8 
of man in ſopiety. © Let my; reprelentative invent and propotes, 
which app pertains to the ind} 1 wing; but let V8 ali era) 


2 ght bot a rovin Keef Ut „ Which, belong 85 a 
x Pot, 0 ene ly be pad, _ 
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, cannot de otherwiſe accompliſhed, viz. I 


doubtful ;--that the pat * 
See, of Utmoſt alcance, and its direction doubtful. Theſe 


" 8 


\ F ; i 


let him control or command the executive, ſo long as neceſſary 3 


but that neceſſity,” tis hoped, may alſo gradually ceaſe, as wiſdom, 7 


inſtitution, election, rotation, ſhall improve. p 
It might be deſirable to ſee yet ſomething more done by na- 


diſſolved into their 4 elements of happy aſſociates, or 
into ſmall governable {ſocieties ;---and theſe, into larger federa- 


ons, which may in time extend---round the globe :- but then 


the peace and wiſdom of the day may better anſwer its own 


Purpoſes, than all our preſent dim. forefight. If we might ſup-- 


# 


il then nr better agree, among each other, in every 
ar] 


vin e a few of the firſt nations advancing into the right form, they 
y in a few of the great objects that nearly. 


hing, and partic 
ſome of the neigh 


is, perhaps, may then be 


uring countries, in Aſia, and in Africa: 
d affiſtance"of Europe; and poffibly executed chiefly by ſome, 


eafily done, by the. general conſent 


s 17 55 many ſpare princes, nobles, and ariſtocrates, who may 


en have little elſe to do, if they cannot learn to live under na- 
ral Juſtice and rational equality. Only two objects ſeem to 
quire or deſerve the general attention 7 a general war, if they 
4 K d, - tus driving the Turk 
from Europe ; and, sdly, the liberation _of South America. 
fi tis hoped the firſt may be done, without much war or blood - 


ed 3---and the other, at its proper ſeaſon, will do itſelf. 5 7 
But ſome think the 17 progreſs and ſucceſs of truth yet 
ng. moral cycle may perhaps be. paſt its 


Pre ve! n numerous, and finally prevail, it will be too 
Evident 2 ſymptom of the decline and debauch of the preſent public 
mind, which" may not then be able to recover itſelf, or flop its 


if he preſent enemies to truth and rational freedom ſhould 


00 many of theſe cauſes” of decline thence occur to intimidate 


* 


and ecürage the reflecting mind. He ſees infatiable avarice and 


ambition, which are not quenched, but increaſed, by feeding 


hety fame; and while ſupported by the ſelfiſh ſyſtem of excluſive 
prope ty, will not only prevent man from riſing to real civiliza» 
tion, but mult finally produce a decline; as wealth, while di- 
vided" and e e been ever N and debauch the hu - 
man character, unleſs it can bring 


leaders (as our author indicates) to take more true and enlarged 


views of man and lociety ;---or ſhall become the leaders them- 


ſelves, of which, indeed, there is now a rifing hope. But ſome- 
pang more calamitous, if poſſible, has been hinted to threaten. 


- 


Europe, in conſequence” of this tendency, and which may acce-. 
; t 


+ 


Iepate ber downial, vize that Africa, in her preſent ſtate dai 


— 


# 
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concern all Europe, For example, in colonizing and improving 


wradual deſcent into "deſpotiſm, and thence barbariſm again. 


nan ch I mnowledge enough (which is 
doubrful)'ro perceiye and Evade its own evils, and the approaching. 
; and in mort, unleſs" the true philoſophers can perſuade the 


OY 


jons and governments, as ſuch, before they are, as it were, 


A 


* 


_ barifin, is becoming not only the hot - bed and nurſery of all the 
eſtilential diſorders, but muſt tranſmit them to other countries 
5 Jo much the eaſier, as Europe deſcends towards 2 and 

{ . thence into relaxation and debility. Already Afia, Greece, 

F Turkey, South of Italy, and Spain, are far advanced in this dis .* ol 
rection; indolence, ignorance, and want; thence diſeaſe, cons | ; 
fuſion, revolt: there ſucceſſively threaten depopulation, famine, 
| peſtilence; or approaching RY to keep them out. And we 
may thence conceive a poſſible deſtruction of moſt of the human 
race again in another way. But as we may alſo hope there is 
now, or will ſoon be, rea/on enough in Europe to perceive and 
evade theſe evils. Political or moral ſcience, hitherto ſo far be- 
hind the reſt, has now ſome chance of being brought up into her 

place, to complete the circle and ſtrength of the European mind. 
She may thence gradually prevail over tyranny and ignorance; 
having gained a footing in the new, ſhe cannot long be kept out 
of the old world. When her friends in both continents ſhall fall 
upon the right method of uniting their efforts ;:—by mutual 
aſſiſtance; when once eſtabliſhed at home, and ſecure from 
abroad, they will then become invincible, and probably ſoon 
ſpread their principles over the world. r b 
Therefore the moſt indubitable proof of Europe having arrived ; 
at the right or advancing progreſſion, would be, the ſeeing her 
different ſocieties, nations, or affociations, agreed and e e 
in colonizing again their neighbouring African and Afatic couns 
tries, and particularly thoſe that ſurround the Mediterranean 
ſea, that fine firſt feature of this globe; and then thoſe of the 
Black and Caſpian Seas; and between theſe, eſtabliſh perhaps a 
capital and great empire; and from thence to puſh on civilization 
| and rational government into A/fa, on its temperate zone, (as it 
| 1 Peter 1 2 M. 2 to do.) — Tis thus 78 
RAN uropean wiſdom might ſhew her ſuperiority, true philoſophy , 
attain her place of A, and wars — 5 efpotlin be — — =D 
buried together. 4 1 2 
Me ſhould not entirely reject and deſpiſe ſuch pleaſing, though 
2s Pp; fallacious, reveries ; they may have even now ſomꝭ of the 
beſt effects on the mind. We may thence conceive the central 
mountains of Af and ſources of its rivers becoming again the 
natural feat and fountains of wiſdom, and thence again to ſpread 
over the earth, (ſee Baillie's Ancient Aſtronomy and Letters.) 
We may fancy Egypt, Upper and Lower,---even Abyflinia, Ara- 
is bia, Carthage, Aha Minor, &c. to be gradually colonized (not 
peopled) by our then European wiſdom and benevolence ; which 
may like iſe be aſſiſting to Ruſſia, in improving Northern Aſia.— 
But tis coaſt that, now-a-days, gives the chief conſequence to | 15 8 
countries; and *tis probably her quantity of coaſt that gives the ; 
ſuperiority to Europe. This, in 3 ways; 1ſt, as the means of 
communication of ſuch countries with others: 2dly, as havings 
s | = | theres 


V 7 13 
N 0 there, generally the beſt lands and readieſt markets; zdly, as (/ 

. fte me beſt” parts of the rivers.” Upmards on” chef, | 
arts" inluſtey gradually" exfenc, and towards their ſources 


probably be the firſt to _—_— and lead to Political wiſdom :. 
France may follow: though b 
this knowledge N 
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tion of the people (not the property) of this country (far ex 
ample) would oon find 2 to collect, improve, and bf WE 
-  thedenſe of the nation: and would 2 hefitare in followin, 
. the preſent obvious - path of national and of general intereſt, 


viz, ist, ill farther to improve the "repreſentation ; and, 2dly, 


N 


| And, 24 
22 heartily in the Preſent liberal'views of France and Ames 
1 1 . . | 2 e Ty 


9 
„ 1 8 
* 


dual the gradual civilization of all nations. 


would moſt likely 


decline. I 


| | 3 . 
bier (leading Holland and Pruſia) fo as to eſtabliſh peace, plenty, 


: nd happineis round the earth. Spain and the reſt would ſoqn 
be forced to follow; and'thence the liberation of South America, 


Without ſome ſuch meaſure or change; or ſuppoſing it poi- 


0 2 


ble to perſiſt in the preſent ſyſtem, it is melancholy and vexa 


| fious to obſerve, from theſe our moral calculations, that the 


-- 


Principal inſula os 
E, 


peninſula of Europe (Spain and Britain 
— My the laſt to reform, but wars 
o the reformation of the reſt. * Such is the corrupting and 
aſting influence of individual riches and hereditary razks in their 
extreme. In this ſhape, thefe become the prize and ſtimulus 


| 855 moſt vicious efforts and corrupt diſpoſitions in our nature: 


t, as the riches of the ſtate or whole ſociety, or as the tem- 


porary reward of merit, they may be made juſt the contrary z-- 
a powerful motive to virtuous exertions, viz. for the gener 


good: and we know that man may be made to act with more 


zeal and energy for others, and ſtill more for others and ſelf, 
tor the whole, than merely for ſelt. 
This country has by accident produced ſome. great minds; 
deep thinkers, and ſound reaſoners: but they have had the leaft 
effect poſſible, not having produced any ſchool or race of ſuch, 
nor any nurſery or inſtitution from whence wiſdom, virtue, and 
others like themſelves, might be expected to proceed. And ſuch 
ſeem of late to diminiſh, as our commerce and riches increaſe ; 
fupplanted by a few triflers, or refiners: all the reſt being pro- 
"ably abſorbed in the vortex of rapacity and its conſequences; as 
if 27 to be a living example of our doctrine, and in time 
to exhibit to the world the extreme or ultimate effęcts of the ſelfiſh 
ſyſtem of private property; a horrid ſtream Which blackens and 
: as it flows, till loſt. in the ocean of its own complete 
ſuccels. Thence probably might be traced the ſource of certain 
injurious opinions of us, which ſeem of late to ſpread . 
Europe, of our preceding the other nations in corruption 


ne. The obſervers fancy they perceive, through all our fal- 
lacious wealth and aſſumed proſperity, the downfall of virtue, 
and even of the maſk of former reputation. They ſay, “ till the 

reſent debauched and ignorant race and principles which pro- 


_ duced, —which; projected and directed the American war, and 
our preſent political ſyſtem, ſhall TH off; there can be no libe- 


rality or wildom expected here, ſufficient to lead towards a re- 
form, or to favor the dawn of reaſon now opening on the reſt of 

1 That all our fancied improvements, being founded on 
this ſelfiſh ſyſtem of excluſiye property, and in the ſecurity of 
that evil, are only ſo many erroneous. ſources. of | ſuperior vices, 


and can only produce the moſt complete character of egotiſm 
and rapacity,—the moſt ſelfiſh, tyrannical, and unjuſt nation in 
Europe, the moſt unſocial and unhappy,” &c. Perhaps we had 


better 
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chaſed. Double diſappointment! Thus a fal 
N always double---treble, or multiplied evils in its train. Society 
rn a period when all the lower 


at 


| [6 1 | 
detter try to eſtimate the truth, than the malevolence of ſuch 
opinions; and rather aim at ceaſing to deſerve, than be offended 
That this country ſhould now produce no characters who art 
ß zo the preſent period, big with the fate of Europe, and thence 
of the world, is not furprifing ; for tis doubtful if any ſuch now 


exiſt any where. There were once hopes that a Catharine ora 


Brunſwick were to ſhew themſelves equal to this eventful æra: 


can foreſee or direct the events, or guide the ſtorm, which muſt 


therefore, like the univerſe, produce its own unforeſeen effects. 


Not a Fhemiſtocles, an Ariſtides, a Peter, or a Keith, appear to 


join and lead the preſent enlarging, ſpreading ftream of human 
enthuſiaſm into the channels or road of reaſon, and its right pro- 


grefſion. + . | ; 5 

3 all the few great and good kings in hiſtory have been 

democrats; and have taken the part of the 132 againſt the 
u 


. 


and legiſlators ; and thence may be inſtituted ſome ſource from 
whence others like themſelves may proceed in ſucceſſion, to en- 
force the continued influence of political wiſdom, in which this 
nation has ever been ſo deficient. + I, 


If we had ſufficient reaſon and energy to ſpare,---time and aſſiſt- 


ance,---this little treatiſe might ſerve, as well as any other op- 
22 for a text or ſcaffold to preach or build upon. But 
the preſent ſtate of ſociety, we can never have what we really 
want. Every thing is given away, diſperſed, or miſplaced, and 
nothing where, nor as it ſhould be. So that all the pretended 
means of money and induſtry are given us in vain, after the 
market is over, or when nothing worth Ong is to be pur- 
principle has 


was, eminently here, 


a 
elaſſes ſhould be completely employed or engroſſed in * 
VV A ny On ne ne OO Te 0 tp 


* 


but tis already too plain they are not. None yet appears, who 


gre Not one of the preſent ſer daring to aſſume and perſiſt in 
uch a character, ſnews too plainly that they are now only the 


— 
—— — — — — 
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for their mere phyſical or animal wants ;---their time and mind, 
as it were, annihilated ;---their moral character viciated, debi- 
litated, brutified. Thence perhaps proceeds the too general be- 
x lief of the impoſſibility of reform; or of the improvability or 
perfectibility of man, who is confidered ſo far funk, as impoſſible 
to be raiſed;---or as originally more inclined to evil than good, 
towards which laſt he can therefore only be driven by force or, 
3 coercion, On ſeeing what he is (eſpecially here) few can open 
their conception to what he may be. We miſtake our own work 
for that of nature; and by our ſyſtem of xa es. property. | 
reducing man faſt towards a. viciated and animal condition, we 
fancy him capable of no other... BY IO. OO + 
In no other nation have we found theſe melancholy, degrading- 
5 opinions of human nature ſo prevalent. If we claſs the human 
fäculties into, iſt, the animal; 2dly, ſympathetic; and, 3dly, ra- 
tional: the two laſt are evidently ſocial and improvable: ſo that 
his moral may be to his animal character, at leaſt as 2 to 1; and, 
being ſo clearly capable of a progreſs, may advance far beyond 
JJ%%%%%%V%dw 0 oe ers 4 f 
Tis no uncommon Engliſh idea, both public and private, that 
any motive, which tends to employ aud animate man to exertion, 
is ſufficient for all the purpoſe: fo that the motives of fear, or 
fortitude,---avarice, or generoſity; the horrors of want, or the 
joy and exultation of happineſs, - bloody ambition, or divine be- 
nevolence; our worſt or pes paſſions, the doing good or evil, 
feeding, or ſtarving; teaching or 7 ſaving or de- 
ſtroying millions of men ;---cutting throats, or healing of hearts, 
&c. are to them nearly equal, provided they promote the human 
exertions. Not aware of the villany and nonſenſe of ſuch opi- 
rions, they have ſome confuſed or vague idea, that by each pur- 
ſuing his own intereſts and paſſions, -a general Gr:gandage or 
moral chaos is. to produce the good of the whole,---they know. 
not how or why : and nothing ſeems now capable of opening. 
their eyes, till their fight ſhall be of no uſe ;---till they find them-- Y 
ſelves in the dark bottom of the pit of corruption, of ignorance 1 
and vice. *Tis needleſs here, and perhaps impoſſible, to trace | 21 
all the abſurd and pernicious conſequences of ſuch doctrine. | 3 
Thoſe exertions which tend wholly to the public good are as 8 
eaſily, and perhaps eafier, excited than the contrary. The diffi- "2 
culties are, in the 7gnorance of legiſlators, But this nation can- \ 
not long continue to be the teacher of others, nor be attended to, 
as ſuch; even the force of her arms and menaces muſt decline, 
with her virtue and wiſdom. . SY | 
Me have already obſerved, that the Mediterranean is a principal ' 
feature and object in this globe; as the medium of communication 
to ſo many countries: and till this is cleared of plague and piracy, 
Europe, and thence the world, cannot probably improve; and, 


 theretore muſt decline; for it is never figtionary. This would be 1 
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at once 3 ep and fymp om of the ri ight olificat ro a —_— 
for this Safe hs Wee muſt eben a 1 Cala 
But this great fubject or ſtictice of human co mmünication, me- 
chanical,” mental, local, —the objects and the means, require 
a maſt yet probably obtain much attention and improvement. 
e parts er this great ſubject become at qnce both means and. 

0 Dieck. The chief Part, language, affe r* 1 Gib aſtoniſhing pro- 
en is perhaps yet but in mfaticy, when & ompar 125 with 2 
it may yet becoine.” Printing, drawing, mulc, Gige bra, 2 
bers, Abet, Have not yer robably produced 2, t tele Poli- 
dle effects möre than the EMicienit means hitherto employed, 
iſt, of ſchools ; ; 2dly, ſocieties ; dly, books; Ithly, miffionaries. 
When all theſe ſha operate, then will all the nations ſoon be 
wy 8 and . lafe and fr ee to 752 1 55 ;. when the 

means an ication..a 


en 21 nations on com nee in or erer 
= at ot wiſdom n may 20 orm. ee ha _ pots, 


at firt independent of th fe, th le cannot probably advan 
far not long, without 1 ecting id im proving Thats neighbourn.r-- 
nor without their a tice, and File eflential communication, 
which; though diminiſnted in | quantity, will increaſe j in importance, 
and will at laſt carry their truth, * ſcience, and. happineſs x q 
the world: The colonization of wiſdom , 111 not be 5 Is 0 
n by pe of the ilEconneRed, indica e h. of 
d vices; but by the irrefiftible and laſting e 
ith an — in a real full union of mind, be. t on Phe ge- 
for this, all the rapacious, mall 1 
Saen e of private property and advantage, muſt he ab bathed and 
celled from the mind' of Han, which muſt findd its, , happineſs in 
the very akk of labouring' for the 43 ic weah, which we know: 0 
r practicab Ee, 4 PR e 
r yet half civilized,” man” be: i" premature! * to colonize, and 
pretend to teach (or rather to jnfelt) other tions before he 8 
the art of beifig happy himſelf, and CEP them therefore onlx 
His fits, worſe than their own. 
oderns ſeem to haye come to "Tiered by inheritapee, 
beldte they Had wWiſdom th uſe it: the Ancients, by the contrar 
pro reffion. The wiſdom of Greece was adyancing. faſt towards 
ctiom; leaving ſciende to follow, which it did, in, her Ins, 
and might have gone far, had ſhe not been interrupted, , 1 55 
wars, and Perſian luxuries; and then by Roman conqueſt, The 
Roman, then a ſtu _ ſoldier, confic dered. at firſt the taſte, wil. 
dom, and ſtience of Gfecce only with contempt, 4 as En 
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tally: broke through all her wiſe limits, to exceſs. of ornament; 
andi thenee to economy in pleaſure; and at laſt vulgarly ſatiated 
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and: deſtroyed himfelt; in all the boundleſs extravagance; of ty- 


ranny and luxury; and tranſmitted his viciated taſte and errors 
to modern Europe, (ſo ſoon. as ſhe recovered ſenſe and light 
enough to gather the inheritance +) but tis yet doubtful if ſhe 
can even equal, or barely imitate, ſome of the eminent traits in 
the character ef this her great, though ignorant and tyrannical- 


maſter; or ever attain to Greciam excellence, by this inverſe di- 


rection; aſcending through ſcience and corruption together. in- 
ſtead of deſtending to it, from the heights of wiſdom, from whence 
all is ſeen, nes, and attained. If attainable; in this in- 
verſe way, we may conclude with Plato, that only philoſophy 
can be her guide: and you know he refuſed to legiſlate for any 
who would not firſt agree to live in community of property, which 
he juſtly conſidered as a fundamental principle of ſociety; and 
without which it can never arrive at the ſummit or view of wiſ- 
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be brought to Heform and adapt their language to that evident, 


dhctrine, and thence be taught to conſider and look for ;uftice ins. 


ſteack uf liberty 30 as jHtice amply comprehends and emphaticallx 
expteſſes all the reform after Which mankind are panting; and the 


moſſt amanfwerable argument will be, to ſhew them that nothing 
but fi zuftice ĩs required or intended by reform. 
ATheſe and other moral or metaphy ical truths will probably 


now he matlerulear and gomprehenſible to all which ſeems to have 
hen all chat a wanting in any nation to its commencing the 
| y. reform: man ſeems at length determined to know bim 


necetiary: 

Wy and; t0affert his rights: and various tracts to aſſiſt him will 
oonfappear: from the great and ultimate manufactory, the 4uman 
mina now generally at work on theſe ſubjects. 
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All ſcience will be fimplified, and that of man the moſt ot «ll. 
The — and agency of mind will be reſcued from needleſs techniæ 
and confuſion, and ſliewn to itſelf in its naked and ſimple eſſence, 
for examination and improvement. It will probably appear clearly 
enough, that whether in a ſtate of paſſion, reaſon, or ſympathy, | 
it is ſtill the ſame mind, or faculty of reaſon, thought, or percep- | : 
tion : that action or change is as neceſſary to mind, as to matter, 5 Z 
(or, according to fore, to the qxalities called matter) that mind, 
in ſhort, a a&t 3 and the perception of the beſt (that is, the ſup- 
poſed beſt) is the uniform ant inceflant motive to action. If we 
admit pain to be tlie general agent (as our author hints to be poſ- 
ſible) it would ſeem to render exiſtence a perpetual puniſhment ; 
eſpecially when we fail in procuring: the /aficient lenitiues, which 
he ſuppoſes to be neceſſary to the ſenſation called/pleaſure,' 
In this important year (1792) will probably be Completed the 
foundation, on which will be erected the ſuperſtructure of a great 
and ſanple ſyſtem of liberty, or rather 2 and happineſs, 
for all the future race of man kind. 
Some other trifling objections to different parts of ſyſtems; here 
propoſed for diſcuſſion, may as yet remain unanſwered, but not 
= unanſwerable. As that of common property, being hitherto obſerved 
: to be generally neglected, or ill managed ;---plainly becauſe' the 
members .or managers have other private intereſts, paſſions, or 
ſiniſter views, (as well as their vicious habits of egotitm and indi- 
viduality) which divert, diſtract, or engroſs their attention and 
_ their efforts; but which will not be the caſe, when the public pro- 
 . ©  perty becomes the only reſource of each and of all; and in la- 
| —— whole,. mei ſhall acquire the pleaſing habits. of 
As to danger from theſe or any other ſpeculative principles, 
it is only the ſuppoſition of ſuch an abſurdity that can crrate 
itz” dy a "needleſs provocation of human reaſon, as the pro- 
ſeriptise liſts; tſt, by the French Ariſtocrats (too weil known 
tds ſome of this country) produced thoſe of their enemies n 
tze 2d September. The laſt luminous race of French writers 


where there is liberty to examine and confute. Tis only error, 
myſtery, and the ſuppreſſion of truth, that are dangerous. It will 
be a melancholy proof of the declining nature of all our. preſent 
urs we; if none of ther-ſhouldhave ſagaeity enough to fore-- 
ſee reform, and prepare for, by, or againſt the immenſe flood of 
moral truth, which is now obviouſly ready to overflow Europe; --e. 


& 


probably of mote weight and importande than all that had ap- 

peared in the world before this important period. In the aſſiſting 
| to flow, and directing its eourſe, will now be ſeen and 2 
the degrees of public wiſdom; and in the vain and various attempts 
to ſtem or = the tide, will be perceived the different ſpecies of 
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tions, Probably among the greateſt of theſe follies have been the 
vpyal e A and royal ns which have a tendency to 
provoke, unite, create an enemy, conſiſting of at leaſt-.g of ma» 
Find -- and which will now certainly demoliſh monarchy, in Eu- 
rope and America, at leaſt how long a few of the lack pringgsof 
Alen and Aſia may afterwards remain, is difficult yet to foreſee. 
Of the new ideas ahout property, tis only the agrarian which is 
at all dangerous; and hat only to a few of the great proprietors, 
who are commonly among the leaſt important and worſt members 
of ſociety: whereas the community of property, wherever it has ap- 
peared, (though hitherto but ſeldom and faintly ſeen) has always 

proved the moſt benevolent and peaceful principle that ever — : 
that 


— united and bleſſed mankind : and we will venture to propheſy 


moſt eſſential 


no moral or political ſyſtem, without community- of property, will 
ever anſwer + the poſſible purpoſes, or produce + the improvement 
or progrels. in ſociety,---and in the ſpecies, of which they are 
in Moſt of the ſuppoſed errors and controvertible doctrines of our 
author have now — noticed. Perhaps the beſt way to anſwer him 
and his conſtitution, would beo make a letter. Let us hope that 
practice and theory may yet unite, ſo as to lead us to truth and 

wiſdom; and in the mean time that this mode of briefly diſcuſſin 

the differing opinions, and preſenting oppoſing ideas to the mi 
for its choice, will prove ſatisfactory to the real lovers of know- 
ledge and truth. I agit de fairg penſer: and ſo ſoon as the ma- 
jority of any ſociety or nation ſhall aſſume the courage to think 
for themſelves, the buſineſs is done: and all the improvement 
or happineſs, of which they are capable, thence commences its 
vüäblk progreſſion. They will ſoon be aſtoniſhed, on looking back, 
to ſee how long and how egregiouſly they. have been — 2 and 
on looking forward, to ſee how ſimple and eaſy it is to be wiſe 
and happy, towards which only a few friends, and a few little 
books like this, will be neceſſary,---at leaſt to begin, and to furniſh 
all the means requiſite.---Perhaps the whole ſcience of wiſdom 
or happineſs may then ſoon be reduced to a few queſtions, the ſo - 
lutions to which will appear on ſtating them. N b e {Ns 

Men will probably ſoon perceive, that only cultiyating the love 
of jaſlice and of effeem, among themſelves and children, will be 
all that is neceſſary, as under theſe two claſſes may be arranged all 
the virtues and improvements neveſſany to man, Perhaps all 
former authorities and inſtitutions will thence wo ; and huma- 
nity and energy enough then exiſt to permit and enſure its beiug 
done, - y degrees, according to the courſe of nature. All the 
complicated machinery of law, church, goverument, armies, na- 
FVies, &c. will rot off, like tipe fruit, and freſh buds of ſimple wii- 
d om and virtue mou out in their rqom. The right ideas on the 
ubjects will readily riſe up in their proper 


5 Places ; as the abolition, gradual: F ſudden,” of all proper ” 


| [ 168 ] | 


and all 2un;/bment ;' or, at leaſt, to begin by curtailing from theſe 
What is, even now, obviouſly excefſs; poſing of it, in the 
beſt manner, for the general good. Individual aceumulation of 
Property muſt then ſoon appear both needleſs and pernicious.” 
The neceſſary inſtitutions for the few! but important objects 
which may ſtill be confidered as public or national, will readily 
occur”; as the public ai or avi/dom will both improve, and have 
leſs to do; and therefore be more equal to its tax, as 4 to 1: 
% not, as now, the dreaded power which annihilates all mind in ite 
4 m of agency and energy. Society will then guarantee to 
each the free exerciſe or agency of his will, which, once raiſed or - - 
formed to what it ought to be, may be effected at a much etfier 1 1 
rate than now. Inſtead of the greateſt part of ſociety being forced 
to give up all their time, as now, to the ſupport of their animal 
nature, and have none to ſpare, while the remaining few have 
©  #00/much; we ſhall probably find, that all giving only 4 or g of 
our time to the public, may be ſufficient to purchaſe the free uſe of 
the reſt; and even that reſt, we ſhall probably then be more diſ. 
poſed to beſtow on others, than on ſelf: and thence, by each at- 
hey wg —— to the public and to others, the whole will be better 
taken care of. Phe public wiſdom muſt improve with the pri- 
dae we muſt try to get rid of the worſt parts of it, and improve 
the remainder. Even the ruinous folly of public-debts may, per- 
haps,” at laſt be made to produce ſome good ;---nay, an immenſe 
good ; by forcing ſome nations to throw all their property into 
one common ſtock, for the general benefit; for when the greateſt 
ee oy ſhall come to pay nearly 20s.in the pound to another 
ſmall and/infignificant part, for old debts, Sec. the whole may then 
be forced into ſome ſuch compromiſe, and thereby purchaſe the 
| liberation from moſt of their miſeries, and an immenſity of happi- 
| neſs; to all; ſo much better than one part cruſhing the other, and 


— 


gaining only more unhappineſs to themſelyes. 
, © Many and important will be the conſequences” of ' theſe few 
„ principles, and many the writers to tell them to us, with the nu- 
. merous other ideas which will now be bred in the mind of man, by 
the preſent appearance of mental emancipation. 'There may be 
much repetition of matter; but a variety in the manner may fa · 
vour the cauſe and extenſion of truth; and the ofteneſt repeated, 
will not probably be the worſt parts. Several of cheſe latter 
ideas have alſo proceeded from the author and his converſation; 
And tis hoped he may not yet forſake us, but ſtill aſſiſt to reform 
4 (if ' poſſible) this now baſe and ſordid nation, which muſt 'other- 
wiſe go on, ſinking 'irrecoverably into the dirt of raxks, riches, 
and fenſuality : yes, we may venture and inſiſt on the term 
zaſe, if true that there ever was a majority of us ſor carrying : 
war and deſtruction among our brethren” in America.;—and al: 


1 f ready again in the ſame ſpirit, with ſtill greater injuſtice, if poſ- | 
11 nble, bent upon oppoſing refuſing to our (now) friendly neigh - 
* - | * the French, their natural right of forming 3 5 
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for themſelves ;---a right which we ourſelves have already claimed 
and uſed . But let us hope, let philoſophy, juſtice, huma⸗ 
nity, hope it may yet appear in this caſe, as in the American 
war, that a large majority are againſt ſuch crying ſhameful in- 
juſtice; and that the ſame kind of national majority will ſoon 
again teach any My that ſhall venture to ſupport ſuch doc- 
trine; and more eſpecially if it ſhould dare to lead the nation 


into the rninous conſequences, and openly join with —— 3 . 
ee 


gainſt a nobly ſtruggling for freedom and juſtice to a 
— — — beſt termination of ſuch a govern· 
ment; almoſt every other would be worſe. Perhaps the pro- 

phecies of Peter the Great, and of M. Keith, may yet be ful- 
filled, viz. that the Freneh ariſtocracy would finiſh about the end 


of this century: and then, ſoon after, the corruption of this i by 


government will ſo provoke the diſtant parts of the empire, 
America, Scotland, Ireland, &c. that they will gradually join, 
and dictate reſurm to the rotten and corrupted center. "I 
The true principles of peace, or of ſociety, have not probably 
yet been ſeen! upon earth: only ſome few detached parts have 
appeared, in glimpſes, to ſpeculation; and to practice, fewer ſtill. 
Men have hitherto lived in a kind of mitigated or regulated war 
or egotiſm; — or rather, in the various attempts to regulate it, | 


has conſiſted moſt of human legiſlation: It will ſoon be ſeen to 


be impoſſible, without removing, or ſtopping entirely the ſources 
of war and contention, and ſubſtituting thoſe of real peace and 
juſtice (when found.) This diſcovery is a neceſſary Rep in 
_ our progreſs. Every one for ſelf, and God for all, or the d —1 
may take the hindmoſt, (the true Engliſh maxim, and their pre- 
ſent leading principle of ſociety) is certainly a ſtate of war more 
than of peace, But now that men ſeem determined to ſearch, 
they may find; and even from this little book, and others which 
may ſoon appear; from the practice, diſcoveries, and miſtakes 
of our neighbours, may perhaps be gathered, at laſt, the true 
Principles of peace, hich may be put together, and form a 
ſyſtem that ſhall ſupport and improve itſelf. f wt 
Stability in any mode of ſociety, hitherto ſeen, is viſible 
double nonſenſe; a planting---a fixing of error, and\unfit for 
man, who is by nature progreſive, Our modern idea and deſire 
of ſtability is a ſentiment of mere indolence, the produce of 
corru — oat. | ' 15 ; Mi ˙·ü ———ñ - 1 
If our weak and ill - conſtructed government could be above 
half wiſe, they would now ſhew the people a certain hope of re- 
form, in its proper diſtance and point of view ;---would point to 
a convention of the 3 kingdoms at , (fince conventions are 
* happily coming in faſhion) on the true principles, - not on any 
partial, but on the general, intereſts of ſociety :---a true repre - 


As in 1582 : and it requires no great ſagacity to foreſee that this war will ſoon 
be yet more unpopular than that of America, being more unjuſt if poſſibleQ. 
" | ſenſation, 
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ſentatiqn, not of property, but of men or vn This muſt 


— — and probably much ſooner than now expected. Thence 
will proceed public wiſdom, internal and external; which will 
adually-produce virtue and happineſs at home, and our natural 
jances abroad, till the — world come to be but one 


alliance. | 


_ Happily ſome of theſe obvious principles are gaining nume- 


Tous proſelytes, daily; and with an accelerating progrefſion, ever 


- ance mentioned by Paine, and others: and nothing lefs will now 


anſwer the purpoſes of reform, or give national ſatisfaction LL 


Every ather partial, ariſtocratic, or tory little ſcheme: of a few 


more county members, will now be as much too late, as were 
our American commiſſaries, ar as will ſoon be the harveſt of 


 edvantages, pow to be reaped by joining and ſupporting, as we 


ought, the French and American Republics, in carrying freedom, 
good government, and happineſs, with our own commerce, round 


che world. Fo | | 

I s is already obvious to many, that all the old eſtabliſhed ranks and 
authorities throughout Europe will now be taken down, and only 

a few; 228 changeable offices erected in their ſtead; and 


theſe will thence yearly diminiſh. This any will gradually, and 


perhaps quickly, _=” up to a large majority (if not ſo already) 5 
_and 


eems to be the proper time for ſuch changes: they will 


then gentl introduce themſelves; modes of gradual application 


of principles to practice will occur, and ideas of violence diſap- 
pear. So that the people, with their teachers and philoſophers (of 
their own chojce) muſt be left to govern themſelves as they 


' pleaſe; mind and practice will ſogn lead them into the right pro- 


greſſion. This operation will probably be the leaſt precipitate, 
Where there is moſt knowledge and wiſdom ;---where the folly of 
vain reſiſtance, of haſty abolition,---of needleſs, or of any ſuf- 
ferings,---of injuſtice ſhall be made moſt evidently to appear. 


This operation began with the art of printing, as was then, or ſoon 
after, ſagaciouſly foreſeen by Cardinal Wolſey and others: it has 


been going on, ever fince, with accelerating velocity; and the 


law of that acceleration ſeems, of late, to have advanced by ſome 


. 


recent events in America, &c. as already mentioned. . 
Tbe preſent European arifocracy, having long acquired moſt 
of the vices proceeding from permanence, cannot now laſt long: 


nay, the vice of permanence itſelf is ſufficient reaſon for the abo- 


tion. It may haſten its own deſtruction by the folly of a vain re- 
ſiſtance, by its ill timed tyrannical pretenſions, creating and ex- 
tending deſtruction, and thence become ſtill more generally hate- 
ful and hated. Theſe claſſes, being now but a ſmall party of a 


great whole, what they may ſuffer by deſertion will render their 
rage and ignorance ſtill more puerile and contemptible. They 


ſeem-to behave now like ſpojlt children, taking pet and playing 


' truant, for mere baubles. 


2 Anarchy 


3 


Wich the wiſdom of 4 K 
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Fam ead inevitable deſtruction, either * ee 9 | 
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the right EY to reform, n are 0 pe of 115 ws al views 
3 this great and important ſub Zig HUMAN SOCIETY, ENT which 

t to be yet more fully but fimply diſplayed, to all mankind z 


| ak towards which, it is tt 9, ſome pains will now be taken. 


The prefent active ſpirit of reform is from N. America 5 
the ſpeculative ſoil being previouſly-well , pre pated, in France, by 
Helvetitis, Rouſſeau, &c. Free from mg! ſt of gur vicious European 
tmabits and prejudices, che Americans muſt and ought now to lead 
in all firſt-rate or golftical wi/dom. A Fat ity A; Paine, A. Har- 


ä leu, have already feattered among us more i important acki· 


cat "truths, than all the, Europeans together hays been able to 
di for ys TB gen nations ne wiſe and libera! 


| ne invite 5 of merit,---and. eſpecially into their. 
ture, r 


eform Can hardly fail; and when we ſhall be able t 
115 and e es” over ſome more of their wite men- ſome 16 
their Hamilton, e e efferſons, &c. :---from theſe, to 92 
and of a few philoſophic and p 
ic friends, perhaps ae 72 20 15 begin to look, up for aaron: 
e here, 1 1 * np ſpoiſed, by too. much 8¹ 

19 el employers, may yet 

recovered, and their Aren {till eater; and. may 5 Way oP: 
Hy e or thrown into ſmall diviſio ions, as 

rder t6 vote for eleftors,. who would elect n BY 1575 Loh 


in 


| 55 85 &c. and into'tlubs of 10 or 20 each, men and women 74 | 


rusctioti Fa wes hoop but never. for e except 20 

gle. and extraor e ons,' for which no previous. p 
be had been made. om this ſpirit of reform theſe 25 
elfeQs muſt flow, *tis ſurely wiſer to prepare a channel, than to 


„ of oppoſe t the torrent, 1 3 a e 


5 Ti we g ſes if we are to be Let to x 05 our 15 Mas 
the preſs, or are to be gagged and Bens with inquiſitorial. ter- 
rors—in ſhort, if we ate to to freemen or ſlaves :—pendent this i im 

ant queſtion, we mean to go on collecting ſuc curſory obſer· 

jons as may occur, and be t ought worthy of attention, hen 
ever * , can be ſafely communicated j to aim at truth, —to thi 
and ſpeak. what we believe right, independent, of ever 5 other, confi-. | 
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art is taken more from what may be, than from what has beer, done 
by it; otherwiſe: the number of hands which it employs, might 
be conſidered as a waſte of powers, when we ſee the {mall progreſs 
and general ignorance of the people, But we may perceive the 
improved ſoil and the ſeeds that have been long preparing; and the 
harveſt might ſoon have come, —but for this killing froſt. ' Even 
our numerous periodical publications were rather as vehicles pre- 
pared, than employed, for the ſpread of uſeful knowledge, and 

ready for wiſdom whenever ſhe may deign to viſit us: and ſhe 
may thence be known by appearing there in her proper ſphere, 
for the general inſtruction or information of all maukind. Lin- 
rimerie battra Partillerie, when it gets fair play, and wilt certain- 
y decide e queſtion more juſt x. 5 
Every one ſhould have a ſmall and well-choſen catalogue of the 
| 4 7 authors, and acceſs to read them either entire or abridged 3 
this was beginning in France, &c. and would ſoon have beep the 


caſe througnout Europe. Even the riches and ignorance of this 


country could not long have been ſo deceived and inſulted, as to 
believe there can be any thing written which a rational being opght 
777777 ĩ 5 Enron 0" Net PAY eniot Bet SIE: 

The more wicked and abſurd, the more viſible the defects, and 
the more eaſily anſwered; and with leſſer defects, the danger dimi- 
Niſhes ;—but the pretended danger is at once an abſurdity and an 


inſult. There can be no danger where there is liberty to anfwer, 


——In' ſhort, the preſs muſt be laid open, in every counts 
that has a mind to improve in any thing. It is therefore bed, 
that this country cannot remain long blind, in this, more than in 
the American war; and that ſhe will ſoon open her eyes, and fee 
her true intereſt, viz. to reſtore, or aſſiſt in giving peace, freedom, 
and good government, to all the world; and that miniſters may 
be found wiſe enough for theſe purpoſes, and who ſhall ſee farther 
than the little blind jealouſy of roperty, of commerce, ariſto- 
cracy, or deſpotiſm; and who will confult men of knowledge and 
truth, while any ſuch remain. 1 55 
The uſeful philoſophers and hinters may be claſſed, 1ſt, into 


| | thoſe of the aworld, and, 2dly, thoſe of the clouds; let not the 


ſtateſman deſpiſe either but conſult both; and on hearing one 
claſs, let him reſerve an ear for the other. Their mutual con- 
tempt of each other forms no ſolid objection to either, and will 
87a ually diſappear. The ad claſs, or the Theoriffs, who have 
een treated with moſt contempt by ignorant ſtateſmen, &c. will 
probably ſoon be found the moſt valuable; and when they and 
the practitioners come to ynderſtand one another, reaſon may then 
govern the why ; 1 ft | Os” | 
p e practicability of every theory, em, or ation, is 
doubtles of the 11 Aker js but, alas! who r judges of 


pradticability ? not the practitioner. From Alexander to Wolfe, 
incluſive, the greateſt and wifeſt "Big of genius have been thought 


um- 


L 
impracticable by the common run of cotempararies.— Perhaps the 
- only adequate judge in this caſe will be practice, theory, and en- 
thuſiaſm, all united in the ſame perſon. n. 
The grand error of our hacknied lawyers, ignorant tories, 
ariſtocrats, & c. ſeems to be that of conſidering man as atrociouſly 
and irrecoverably wicked, and eternally chained to his preſent 
mountain of vice; though ſo obviouſly made for a progre/5, both 
the individual and the ſpecies, as makes it impoſſible to keep him 
fationary by all the arts of deſpotiſm. - | | . 
In time, men will divide more by opinions than nations. Europe 
ſeems already inclined to throw and declare themſelves into 2 « 
claſſes ;—the rich and the poor, the proprietor and non-proprietor 
claſſes. But on both fides paſſion ſeems yet to predominate, and 
to overpower the voice of reaſon, who muſt wait and watch with 
ſome patience—and ſhe will yet lead them all home. - 
The barbarities of the emancipated canailles of deſpotiſm may 
for ſome time blacken the page of our hiſtory, and diſgrace this 
18th century; and ſhew us, at laſt, how far it was yet from truth 
and civilization ;—tho? it_ may perhaps be allowed the merit of 
having laid ſome good foundations for the fabrics of the 19th ;— 
and ot having given ſuch a velocity to the progreſs of mind as can- 
not be ſtopped. 1 . 


— 


As yet, moſt writers are confuted by their ſucceſſors. The hu- 
man powers are thus waſted on error and detection: they will be 
better employed as errors ſhalt diminiſh. If only part of our 
new ideas can be retained, there muſt be an accumulation of them, 
and thence a progreſs; and knowledge certainly diſpoſes us more 
to virtue than vice: ſo that both our rational and moral faculties 
muſt be progreſſive; and this may be accelerated by ſimplification, 
&c.—and by improving the human capacity and modes of teach- 
ing, and by the preſs (when free) and by converſation and diſ- 
cuſhion, in ſmall parties, as we drill recruits ;—thence other modes 
of improvement will be ſuggeſted, —So that the human mind and 
ſpecies may yet advance by various means, in ſpite of its preſent 
load of various tyrannies. 15 80 5 
When the world ſhall have forgotten their natural indigpg- 
tion at the fate of poor Louis XVI. and recover their temper, they - 
will then probably inveſtigate and diſcover the cauſes of ſuch 
. .enormities, in the t and unneceſſary inequalities admitted 
among beings all originally equal. However neceſſary a ſuperſti- 
tious reſpect for religion and monarchy might be in the beginning 
of ſociety, there is certainly a time for its termination; and if not 
carefully kept down, the fatal conſequences ſeem inevitable ; and 
ſo lead us beyond the power of human wiſdom to return by the 
ſmooth road ot reform, back to a natural ſtate of ſociety, without 
ſome violence: —and yet human reaſon ſeems capable of ſuch ope- 
ration, if ſufficiently encouraged to inveſtigate and try.— All at- 
tempts to ſtifle the nowe growing ſentiments of reform, is the d 
. "i. JJV 


5 


1 „ | 7 
thohiſtrable tho! incurable folly of arifocracy ; while all the efforts 
fo reform him 3 force is the miſtake or temporary madneſs of demo- 
Fracy. Shall we not hope that both may ſee their error, and meet 
in the land of peace and truth, where ſtateſmen and philoſophers 
may confult and affiſt each other? Let us hope that even de/po- 
_ tiſm will not always be deaf to all reaſon and reconciliation. 
Dio the preſent French anarchiſts, or violent party, S affichent 
2 fe vendre au oO 1/me And did ſome courts bribe and pro- 
mote the death of Louis Seize ? And will they yet try to lead the 
people to extremes, in hopes of defeating the cauſe of freedom 
and repubhcaniſm?. : 5 | | 
Theſe are things which can never probably be aſcertained; ſo 
deficient muſt hiſtory generally be. | „„ | 
Poſterſty will ſurely be amazed, that mankind ſhould fo long 
ab with this beaſtly mode of ſociety—this ſelfiſh, barbarous 
amble—as animals tearing their food almoſt from each other's 
mouths—with all the accumulating reſults of growing evils ; of 
inſufferable inequalities ; of vice, ignorance, &c.!! 
The contrivance of money, by way of tickets or counters, to 
regulate the unregulable confuſion of the ſcramble, was but a 
futile remedy ; facilitating and increafing ſome of the evil conſe- 
quences ; as accumulation, and thence avarice, ambition, and 
All the moſt pernicious ſelfiſh paſſions ; white it ſerves only for an 
apparent remedy to other evils—as to the preventing confuſion, 
and removing ſome of the impediments to commerce, (which 
have hitherta brought us, fs 8, more evil than good.) It 
* ſurely be hoped that men will now ſoon ficken of the whole 
ſyſtem, with all its ſavage, ſelfiſh inequalities in powers, ranks, 
and riches, as they ſhall begin to perceive truth at a diſtance, 
and the various filly modes that have been invented in vain, to 
- give to this our ſtate of real warfare an appearance of peace. Each 
_ engroſſed by its little ſelf ;—the 8 number literally workin 
for life, like the Dutch idea of ſetting people to pump to avoid | 
ounce,” e „ 8 
What wretched contrivances, and to be miſcalled by the name 
of ſociety ! Not yet to have ſecured ſome eaſier and more cer- 
tain mode of providing the mere zece/ary for its members, than 
by ſuch a waſte of powers and needleſs miſery! —— . 
We could almoſt hope that a herd of monkies might in time 
make a mock of ſuch a want of invention and virtue. The 
bears, bees, ants, birds, and beavers, have more unanimity in 
their ſocial operations: yet the mind of man is obviouſly capable 
of far greater moral progreſs—of virtue, union, &c. Though 


2 
e 


this author and many others may not have reached the goal, they | 


_ affiſt in approaching it. When our time and powers come to be 
better employed, the perfectabiſity of the human mind will more 
ice appear. , 3 
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 Adiſtant'view of the road- before us may have ſome influerice. 


on our preſent march. We may become leſs attached to old er- 


rors and hy > on foreſeeiag thoſe * are comi s thoſe 
Alice, Superſiition, property, & c. which are certain chang nging 

t, 20 viñibly to relax the =al, even of old defenders. be | 

tremendons combination here of all the ariſtocracies will, proba- 


| bly, be only a blaze of ſtraw, and be ſoon conſidered but as the 


dyiag efforts of ancient error. Though the ariſtocracy of rank 
and property, &c. together, is probably too far gone, and too 
deep-rovted here, to be ſoon removed without violence; and its 
means of corruption too powerful over its preſent miſerable race 


yet wiſdom, truth, or virtue, (ſynonimous) by 


keeping the ſyſtem and its errors conſtantly in her view, and repeat- 


edly preſenting thera in their different ſhapes, effects, and conſe- 


guenees, to that of the public, ſome impreſſion, and even great 
may —nay, muſt be produced. And ſhe will Fr N : 


ſoon learn to brave the puny arms and menaces of death and dEl- 


potiſm, and the ignorant tyranny of a M—r, &c. 


Our European ranks are nearly, perhaps, as pernicious in their 


ultixate effects, as the different cats in Aſia; ſpoiling both thoſe 


+ who are the moſt, and thoſe who are the leaſt efteemed ; the one 


by pride and luxury, and the other by debaſement and re 0 
means and mind, both being fertile ſources of all the ſelfiſh, ai 


the moſt unſocial and deſtructive paſſions. | 


It is thought. by ſome, that the high pretenſions of 8 
or ſyſtem of unjuſt inequalities, may make the ſtrongeſt an 
longeſt ſtand in this iflaud, becauſe of its fituation, and its inha- 
bitants being ſo thoroughly ſpoiled by riches, and in the full 
* of that ſpecies of intoxication; this, however, cannot 
ing. men are already beginning viſibly to divide more 
by opinions than by nations, (which was, perhaps, a very bac 
divifion, aud a principal ſource of wars, enmity, and deſtructi 
and ſeem now tending towards a diviſion into the two grand 
claſſes, not badly named Ariftocrats bi oy py i. e. the 
rich, maſters, employer, oppreſſors, all on one fide; and the 
poor, dependent, employed, and oppreſſed, all on the other ;— 
the proprietors and non - proprietors; the rulers and ruled. The 
firſt endeavouring to preſerve things as they are, (i. e. always 
growing worſe, and by yorce, which is their ſtrange miſtake) and 
the other for juſtice and En reform and improvement, 
Perhaps with too great haſte. This ſecond claſs, with all their 
agnorance and violence, muſt naturally gain the aſcendancy, as the 


_ muſt increaſe in proportion to the vices of the opponent ſyitem, an 


accumulation of property into fewer hands: but they will not b 
maſters, it is hoped, before they are more nearly fit far it, ani 
then uch diſtinctions as theſe will nearly or * ceaſe. 


Zut in this contention, between theſe two claſſes, all the mil- 


Thief has generally been, and much may yet for ſometime be, 
gone, The people have hitherto failed, commonly, from the 
1 : vices 
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vices and ignorance, inevitably acquired during their ſlavery, bes 
fore mw could completely reeſtabliſh Juſtice and equality.  _ 
We ſhall now ſee if the French can fucceed under neatly 
the ſame diſadvantages, only with more knowledge: and there 
| ſeems to be ſuch powers, virtues, or energy in the very idea or 
form of a republic, once properly organized, as to ſucceed ine- 1 
vitably—to inſpire its Ader: to do greater things with ſmaller | 1. 
means than any other form; and to work wonders, even with 
leſs morality of character; but which, however, is alſo ſoon 
brought up, beyond any other, fit for the taſk and ſituation: 
then, the effects of juſtice, truth, reaſon, freedom, equality, 
printing, &c. may ſo accelerate the human progreſs, that great 
caution and wiſdom may become neceſſary, and will therefore be 
generated, to regulate the advance of all things abreaſt, and ayoid 
recipitation. So many important truths and ſyſtems will now 
in to appear, that there can hardly be a ſufficient number of 


* 


minds fit to eſtimate and judge of them, till farther experience 
and maturity. - but which may ſoon be furniſhed in this active 
riod, and the political horizon ſoon clear up from the — va 
of anarchy, which can never laſt long. When the public wiſdom 
(not authority) ſhall riſe and approach to what it ought to be, 
ſimple indication, inſtruction, direction by the preſs may fuffice; 
every thing will be left open to improvement ; the private and 
aggregate judgement will have all their due effects upon the fer 
things that will then concern the whole. The objets or queſ- 
tions will not then be ſuch as to tear and deftroy reaſon by pat» 
fion and powerful intereſts. Majorities will not have motive or | 
defire to be unjuſt or ſevere with their minorities, nor even with | 
the tranſgreſſors, who will therefore alſo daily diminiſh. | | 
' Thefe old ariftocracies and combinations . to have juſt md 
enough left to ſee their danger, but not enough to evade it; — nor = 
any idea of directing the neceſſary ſtream of innovation; which 
they ignorantly think of ſhutting up, long after it has almoſt alt 
eſcaped. The art of printing, which we have not yet learned 
to eſteem nor to uſe as we-ought, is however the grand machine 
which has prepared the materials for future innovation; — mate: 
rials which deſpotiſm of different kinds has hitherto contrived to 
keep almoſt put of fight, but which it is become impracticable to | [i 
deſtroy, or even to conceal or disfigure much longer. — And | 
even the how long may ſoon be calculable by young wiſdom, | 1 
who has been growing up amidſt the families of tyranny and ig- | = 

orance:—Theſe are becoming ſo blind and deſperate, on per- | | 
ceiving, through a miſt of error, a hoſt of magnified and dis- 

gured enemies, that their own alarms create the real danger of 
Hutrginng on the very innovations they are fo awkwardly trying 


£ 


to avoid, an Þ hes. the people to reſume their ſovereignty 
eee ne roo 
Indeed ſuch combinations as the preſent, here, might be 


dingerous, if things could poſlibly remain in the ſtate of perma- 
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beans, 


niſter wiſe and great enough to try the experiment ?—or will the) 


whom the chief hopes of recovery 
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nence which they ignorantly ſuppoſe: happily this is becoming 
any more impoſſible. All governments, law, property, &c. 
will. 


now. continue to be examined, till juſt ideas and the neceſ- 
ary changes are produced. | a 


When government can be ſo conſtructed and made wiſe 


| enough to determine to enlighten the people, it will ſoon be done. 


May we never expect to produce one modern monarch or mi- 
ever go on to provoke reform and revolution from below, with 
all its attendant ignorance and cruelty? How to join book and 
worldly wiſdom, theory and practice, ſeems {till the old ſecret and 
complaint.—It muſt come with juſtice and equality. The practi - 


tioners are, probably, the moſt to blame for this ſeparation. 1. The 


rich, 2. the poor, and 3. the intermediate, are now nearly all 
ſpoilt or faſt ſpoiling, by this pernicious ſyſtem of unlimited in- 
ualities and accumulations, _ only a portion of 3, on 
whi epend ;—on their recovering 
and raiſing the lower claſſes up to themſelves. _ | | 


the when, the ſyſtems, Sc. muff probably come from the ob- 
Tervers and thinkers; but muſt be the ſame as if it came from 
the whole, when well-informed; a ſtate which they will 1 
approach as juſtice and equality ſhall prevail. A ſtate whole 
approaches the ariſtocracy confuſedly foreſees, with all the 
fooliſh dread of ignorance, which magnifies and miſtakes the 


danger, and thence converts it from ideal into real. In their 
agitation they face the wrong way, diſcover their weakneſs, and 


eedlefſly increaſe and provoke enemies with the very exertions 
y which they exhauſt and defeat themſelves ;—but, indeed, few 


or none ſeem now to know how to eſtimate, guide, or avert what 


is comin . i | ES a | a „ 
Real ice (with humanity, and net the vulgar. kind with 
ſeverity) is now the obje&t,—the ſcience to be taught to all 


people. As yet, it is to be feared that moſt of our 3 75 


mobs, or lower claſſes, are nearly as cruel and ſavage as thoſe of 


France; ſuch are the fruits of previous deſpotiſm and injuſtice: 
_ our's have ſhewn themſelves to be nearly as bad, on ſeveral late 


and ſhameful occafions. The ariſtocracy want them to remain 
ſo, and the 8 to raiſe them to equality with them · 
ſelves; which would not be ſo difficult, nor ſo very far above 
what they now are, as our vanity may ſuggeſt. The republi- 
can ſpirit muſt probably ſpread with knowledge: its orga Fu 
juſtice and equality being congenial to the human mind, The 


great and 77 inequalities will gradually diſappear with ig - 
_ _nNorance. common education, even common 22 brings 
us 10 times nearer to equality and to Newton. The — | 


ults and 


kinds of republics ſeem capable of yet unknown 


improvements;—of all the good, as the choſen wiſdom, &c. of arit- 


tocracꝶ; 


Of the vigbe of ſovereignty of a whole people, there can be | 
no doubt. The wiſdom of expediency, as to the how,—and 


„ 


tocracy; and without its defects, as ambition, ſlavery, of pro- 
eſs, and renovation, &c. 12 | CY 


In tlie moſt deſpotic ſouthern 2 of Europe, the ariſto- 
u 


— 


cracy, or upper ranks, are alread K far beneath inutility, and 
become e burden — what ſteps and 
degrees the neceſlary changes are to be introduced, the ſuper- 
fluous inequalities reduced to the needful, are important queſ- 
tions, which may now be treated with coolneſs, freedom, and ef · 
fect; if we can be wiſe enough to preſerve or ſoon recover peace. 
The principles of Athens and Sparta (now America and France) 
muſt pervade the reſt of Greece (now the world) gradually, as the 
means of communication increaſe and improve. 0 
If force muſt yet ſometimes be employed, and we are 
obliged to eſtimate and put up with certain degrees of evil, be- 
fore we can attain poſitive good ; to be conquered by a free and 
liberal nation may be deſirable, as ſomebody has obſerved of 
Spain and Barbary, which were bettered even by Roman conqueſt. 
9 — and ariſtocracy may tremble at ſuch events, but not 
democracy: the people may rejoice. And perhaps tis only in 
this way that war may«ceaſe at laſt, —and probably ſea - war firſt. 
Wiſdom may always evade the event, even of ſuch war, by joining 
with ſuch free nation, and fo making a friend of an enemy. 
The want of wiſdom at Pilnitz, &c. will not juſtify the folly of 
.others.—The intereſt of humanity muſt be 2 then open 
all the preſſes, and let the hardeſt heads fend off: — but off hands, 
and fair play j—deliberation and diſcuſſion, but no action: — go- 
vernment muſt keep the peace, but not gagg us. As nothing 
faid or written can hurt, where there is liberty to anſwer, hence 
moſt of the laws about libels or treaſons ſhould firſt be repealed 
_— baniſhed _ —_— 8 Fa 81 n 
The right ideas of property being of ſuch great importance, 
and NE ſo much ate e diſcuſſion; — being Say 
capable of 10 times its preſent produce of convenience and hap- 8 
pineſs to mankind at large, is it not high time to begin the ſub- . 
ject and to diſcover the modes of adminiſtration that would a 
produce even twice the preſent advantages? If the joint efforts f 
of both private and public ſpirit promiſe more effects than either, 
alone, is not the beſt manner of exciting and exerting theſe, of id 
the utmoſt conſequence, and a proper problem for philoſophers | 
10 folve? When luxury can be made diigraceful, and wealth 
produce fewer advantages than virtue, may not the uſes and de- 
- fires of aceumulation diminiſh? and thenee ſome wiſe regulations / 
be produced from ſuch diſpoſitions ? voy 
Waiting for theſe juſt or right ideas on property, all other 
jmprovements ſeem to ſtand ſtill, or the attempts to prove abor- 
tive. Let us 7 to enforce and dwell upon a truth of ſuch im- 
portance, viz that all the members of à ſociety or nation have 
- a right to their ſhare in all the property of it, private or public, 
(i. e.) up to the ſupply of their natural wants, phyſical and men- 
| RY ORE Re WR ee | tal 
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tal,—(the latter gradually gaining on and ſupplanting the former, 
as we improve) and the preſent proprietors are even now only the 
adminiſtrators for the reſt. | e | AN FPS 
Two queſtions thenee ariſe; but not ſo difficult to ſolve ag 
may appear. 1ſt, What are our natural wants? and, 2dly, How 
diſpoſe of the overplus? On the principles of juſtice, as they 
come to be ſtudied and underſtood, theſe queſtions will be eafi! 
anſwered : the wants of all will be eaſily and amply ſupplied; an 
the ſuyplus will be gradually increaſed and better diſpoſed of, 
_ uſt, by advice of the public wiſdom ; and then benny by the 
rivate or individual wiſdom, as it becomes fit to eh ke 


other's place, and to walk alone. This important ſubje 
ſon invite other thinkers. 10 OL | 
Muſt the French ever be hated, and thence murdered or ba- 
_ niſhed by the people of every country they invade? or may we 
not hope they will change, with their government, into a cool, ras 
tional, and 1 character? Perhaps they will not then 
ſo wantonly offend whole nations, and may at length employ rea- 
fon and patience, inftead of force and impertinence. Much ma; 
be done by names, as the facetious Sterne obſerves; - by preſervin 
the favourite and changing the hateful names. Ablith thoſe o 
King, Emperor, and retain thoſe of Preſident, Joyeuſcentree, &c, 
The world muſt firſt /e the ſuperior juſtice and liberal conduct of 
republicaniſm before they will be converted, or reconciled to it: 
1 and printing were therefore the only arms they ſhould 
have employed to'eſtabliſh it. Let us — they will not irrevo- 
cably diſgrace and defeat it, in Europe, before a fair trial and 
examination. The French muſt firft learn to be juſt and gene- 
rous, even to their enemies and emigrants; and muſt convince the 
world they are neither to be intimidated by a Parifian mob, nor 
to be provoked by fancied inſults, nor inſtigated by mean paſ- 
ions, by ſelfiſh or mercenary views, —by vulgar vanity, or ven- 
geance, &c. otherwiſe people will wifh. to remain in, or return 
to deſpotiſin. D 
But a feminine or childiſh vanity (yet the ruling paffion of 
France) was probably among the motives for killing their king, 
like the Engliſn. Neither daring, nor fear, nor avarite, nor an; 
flion, ' only reaſon, ought ever to be motives with Tegiflators or 
Judges. —If they go on as a faction, it will be diſcoverable by 
everal ſymptoms ;—as' by their modes of ſecuring their power, 
by eruelties to pleaſe the mob, by ſeverity inſtead of ny 
to Hy wot parties, —by their keeping up wars and their armi 
at a diſtance, or: but then the time muſt come, to wiſh for à re- 
turn of old tyranny, or of any thing that can give hopes of quiet 
or _— and they will thus have reſtored royalty as effectually 
as we did, by the death of Charles I. But as things never ha 


pen twice the fame way, in this progreſſive tate of the world, 
t us hope they have not entirely murdered the ſpirit of Juſtice, 


E 


with that of ere pe virtue, or rather ſyſtem of virtues, / 


which is deſtined to fave mankind. | 
And why ſhould we not be either repreſentatives or meſſeng 
of the people, as occaſious require? The leſs we do for tha 
and the more they do for themſelves, the better. All dele 
foxer ſhould be a minimum, or the- leaſt poſſible: aud in 
caſes of doubt, they ſhould ſend for freſh inſtructions, when prac- 
ticable, and not decide, as uſual, in their own favour. But how 
different yet the tongues and conduct of the French! The ſilly va- 
nity of talking, or making a figure in print, ſeems often their 
only object; and the ſtill worſe vanity of murdering a poor mo- 
narch, like us, may have alſo ſtill worſe effects: they generally 
declaim, but ſeldom reafon;—are ſtill more defective in Judge- 
ment. than in genius. Let us hope the next generation may 
better. | | 5 PSs | 1 8 
Few, indeed, ſeem yet to know what or much man is ca- 
pable of doing, We fee the French did not know themſelves 
what they could do, till they tried. —We/know but little yet, in 
moral cauſation ; nor how to produce any given character, or 
great and diſtant event, through any conſiderable chain of cauſes. 
If the French had not turned the tide, perhaps, 8 
by murdering their King, &c. we ſhould now have ſeen happen 


what all our great modern generals have been propheſying, viz. 


that the firſt people inſpired with liberty, or any great enthu- 
faſm, and thence determined to ruſh in, properly armed, through 
all the fire that can be formed; would infallibly tucceed, and carry 


all before them, and go through any or all the diſciplined armies 


of Europe: and once theſe are what is called broken, we know 


they are good for nothing, and would preſently be cut to pieces 


y ſuch troops as the French were becoming laſt year: no'merce- 
naries would have ſtood before them. 0 
With a choice of farce, or of reaſon; to accompliſh an end, how 
perſuade men to prefer the laſt, and as yet leaſt ſecure?—the 
ſloweſt and hitherto moſt uncertain mode though evident that 
reaſon may ja time be the beſt and only certain way of pre- 
vailing with rational man, how ſhall we be able to repeat fo 
many unſucceſsful trials, till we at length ſucceed? Perhaps 
there can be no rule. The caſes will all be particular. ' Reaſon 
and reaſoning wilt in general always prevail, if properly employ*d; 
but how to employ it in every caſe, requires great knowiedg 3 
and that knowledge will be gradually generated as wanted and 
employed. | LY ; 
It Godwin's book ſhonld be worth 10 of Paley's, (which is 
_ probable) arid yet not fell nor be read equal pg of it; will 
1:20 or 1: 100 expreſs the ratio 
to what it ought to be? 1 1 
How came the people of this country fo little aſhamed as to 
ſhow their nakedneſs, and fo pores as to glory in their infamy? 
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8 fill their news- papers with declarations. of their ſtupi+ 


dity, and ſend them abroad to proclaim their diſgrace ? All the 


modes of goyerning-by force'or fear, being a fort of confeſſion of 
deficiency of reaſon, are uſually concealed by ſome artifice ; bu; 
o Open a declaration of governing by force, and joined—ſup- 


ported by the governed in chafing, thowing—boaſting of their 
chains, as we now ſee here, (if true) is perhaps ſingular in hiſtory. 


8 the lower claſtes, who have read P,, muſt, probably 


have more ſpirit, ſenſe,” and judgement, than their rich and aſſo- 
citing iuperiors. From the great corruption and deficiency of the 


upper claſſes of Euro: e, retorm mutt probably come from below, 


as in America. Justice and egrality will probably ſoon be ſeen 
and conſidered as the chief ohject of man and ſociety : but a little 
inſtruction and organization ſhould. previouſly prepare the gene- 
raF mind for their various duties. It ſhould be generally known 

even to the people, if practicable, that their true intereſt and the 


only two modes or mrans of obtaining all they want, is, 1, by im- 


Proving their repreſentation, and, 2, by joining their natural al- 


lies, now France and America, and thence extending peace and 
good goverument round the world: that their preſent, badly con- 
ſtructed government is led by ſome inſidions or ignorant advice, 


towards the precipice of deſpotiim and deſtruction. But how far 
inferior they are to their duties here, may be gathered from their 


= 


major ities on moſt important ſutjefs of late, where truth and 
right have generally been found iu the minority.—Out of ſo many 


hundred picked legiſlators, ſo few for truth and wiſdom, even 


here, or in France! What a hopeleis ſtate— and all mad for 


war flying to force, like children or ſavages,” where reaſon 
would be obviouſly better and more effectu alk! 
What can have ſpoiled and debaſed ſo many millions of men 
beneath humanity? Is it riches and inc qualitzes : Obſerve our 
majorities on the late and preſent queſtions, 1, of liberty, reform, 
war with France : 2, on alinoft all our India affairs; 3, on the 
late riots at Birmingham, &.; 4, repeatedly on the ſlave trade: 
„in the year 1780; 6, on the American war, &c. &c. all de- 
cidedly wrong: poor truth and right ever in the minority, where 
every good and honeſt man will generally chuſe to be found here, 


Are not the cauſes of theſe things worthy inveſtigation ? We 
ſeemed a little inclined to that inquiry in 1780; but were pre- 


ſently mitled by the coarſ: artifice of government, turning à 
fooliſh lord among us, who led to ſuch exceſſes, as ſoon ſickened 
us of all reform: probably many ſuch trichs may yet be played 
off upon us with ſucceſs: —as a Capt. Fall, whom government 


uled to employ, to miſlead mobs for them, &c, and a 5, jun, 


to miſſead the lriſh Catholics laſt year, ( but which may not be 16 


eaſy this year.) However, the people might have been a little in- 


ſiructed and directed in 1780, —but no inſtructor of ſufficient 


magnitude appeared... , os ects | 
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guiſe, and openly (though needleſs 
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And now, if J. B. does not ſuffer himſelf to be humbug'd into 


of both, till he is better prepared, his mind opened and inſtructed, 


helicve his ſmall beer to be Burgundy, 00 1 anſwer the putpoſes 


to ſee what it really is, by time, and netv teachers who are now 
forming in greater plenty.—It may now be poſſible to open his 
eyes before he is quite blinded by the duſt 0 defpotiſm and ſo- 
phiſtry: but, perhaps, he is not now ſo blind as he may chuſe to 
appear, to the powers that be, who had, therefore, better beware 
of his eye, & . 133 r ; 

But it ſeems almoſt impoſſible to inſtrutt a perverſe, ſelfiſh, 
and corrupted people, or make them draw 16ng together on the 
right ſide; where all are employed in as, ann, other down; 


where truth and virtue are the moſt oppoſed and calymniated :z—  . 
N' inpbrte; let us repeat till we prevail; —though the general 


mind ſeems now far below even their own ſentiments of 1 
century, and perhaps ſtill equally ignorant and fuperſtitious:— 
though they ſeem now completely ſcared, and intimidated, and 


aſtoniſhed to find themſelves governed by force ahd fraud, per- 


© haps ever ſince the return of royalty with Charles II. which eſta- 


bliſhed a form and ſuch a form: but os may yet pluck up 
courage to change it, When they ſhall, rf}, have well ſtudied the 


ſubject, - 2, ſhall have found a better form, and, 3, mall have 
clearly convinced a majority; And not before; indeed there is 


equally 


no great fear of precipitancy in this nation or people: ti 
at Pre- 


ſhameful in their rulers, either to make an advantage of t 
text of precipitaney, or ignorantly believe it! e 


Tube preſent pretended, or foolfh but opprefive dread' of ſedi- 
tion, even of writing or fpeakirigy muſt proceed either frormm bars 


barous "ignorance, or the timidity of conſcibus guilt and uſyrpa- 


tion, or from defpotic- combinations of ſome kinds” "Phoſe who 


can ſhould” explain it truly and fatisfactorily to the public, and 
warn them of their real danger, which is probably from the en- 


e whole: they now, with a daring eee throw off all diſ- 

y) declare war againſt all 
treedom, —even that of writing, ſpeaking, and thence of thinking, 
Ain ſhort, againſt the ſacred liberty of the preſs and of the wind 
Nous ſommes les vrais ſauvages del Europe. If their govern · 
ment have dictated to them thele their declarations, and profeſ> 


abroad into the world, ſuch a government muſt be very ignorant 
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croachments of government, much more than of the 'governcy.. 

The (combinations of þraprietors (in fact a contemptible min 
ity) againſt the non- proprietors (now a great, reſpectable, and 
8 majority) have long been the oppreſſive law-makere for 


ions of laviſh doctrines, which they are not aſhamed to fend. 


indeed, and muſt provbke certain reſentments and . —— which 
will be werter 1 up o break out at the moſt unſcaſagable 
r 
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talk of Suppreſſong inſtead of anſwering 


. 


EV AS PRs 6 . ; oO 9 | y Pt; 3559-145 5, Lair 
y not coalition —of parties, &c. on right principles, viz. for 


ſhould be mote ſtudied, and thence remedied. 


$9.79 wary which is a ſource of moſt of our evils, and a remedy 
tor nothing. Men may always be more fuccelstully treated. as 


— 


ei] 5 onen 51 r. WY AY K+ OoQ3.4* 4, IEEE) 85 
By car, we are now probably blindly bringing on the very re- 


needleſs ſevetities, we irritate, create, concentrate, and fortity 


that very ſpirit which we wiſh to-aboliſh, The ignorance and 
Mrangy. ſo fooliſhly. gonfeſſed. declared in our various declara- 
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obſtinacy, which ly.,and., powerfully provoke and promote 
th very cauſe of. « Leute And reform, which is ſo, much 


Pers eis equally neceſſary Wen e 
tiſe. Belides, it is a juſtice due to the people ;---at once a ſowing 
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a fallow that has never et produced I its crop. The people 
are capable of more than our pride imagines: their ſagacity— 


even in moral and political ſubjects, ſhews what a little proper in- 


ſtruction might add, eſpecially with their poſterity. The pro- 
eſs of knowledge, already eenfiderable, will not then be re- 


 fiſtible by any the moſt arrful combinations, and certainly not by 


force, - by bayonets or baſtilles. We had better promote and 


prepare for that period, than attempt in vain to vppoſe it. 


As certain, perhaps ſmall, number of wiſe and juſt men, fuch as 
a G and a N—, a F, a 8, &c. may gradually in- 


1 form, reform, and lead the world, by means of truth, a machine 


or weapon which few have yet known how to uſe or wield.— 
When once a majority perceives that truth muſt prevail, the work 


done... VVV 
You ſaw. the tear of benevolence ſtart in 1s eye, at the 


mention of the method of treating our enemies. All men are ca- 


pable of moral feelings, and thence of moral habits and progreſs, 
as with our ſnuff, &c. The previous practice in ſtrong feelings, 
though often wrong, may form perhaps a better moral character, 
and fitter for moſt important purpoſes, than a life of apathy and 


learning; he may thence go farther, when right; but all is ne- 


ceſſary; — reading, feeling, practice. 


Me ſhould watch the new ſcenes and ſteps of human nature and | 
| ſociety as they riſe, and join to direct but not oppoſe the ſtream. 


Almighty truth will lead the way, and ſoon or finally defeat all 
treachery, combination, deſpotiſm, through all their varied form 
even before they ſhall have half worn out their ſtock of arts and 


tricks on which they ſo fooliſhly depend. Even learned and artful 


ſophiſtry cannot always hold its majority, and leave the few wiſe 


ſtlently to deſpair of the prevalence of truth, and at times to doubt 


bf her being made for man, who ſeems ſo long to prefer falſe« 
hood ; and though not as ſuch, yet ſeeming unwilling to be un- 


deceived: but ſhe muſt gradually advance, and at laft prevail. 


Man is not probably yet ſutficiently known to himſelf, to decide 


what he is capable of: but improving ſcience or theory will pro- 
bably now go on to ſurprize the fooliſh world with many things 
hitherto thought impracticable: and from vulgar ſurprize they 


_ will be gradually led into real knowledge, in ſpite of the arts of 


prieſts, princes, &c. to blind them. It is of great importance to 


men, the pointing out to them the various modes aud roads of 
their poſſible advancement; and tis hoped we ſhall ſoon have phi- 


Ioſophers and objects enough to make them look up ſometimes, 


and caſt an eye before, to ſee where they are going, - and may 
and muſt go.— Theory is only the reſult of practice purfued till 


methodized inta general principles. Hence every kind of prac- 
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tice or knowledge becomes theory in time. The long and unna- 
tural ſeparation of theory and practice is another of the aſtoniſni- 
ing foll ies and misfortunes hitherto attending modern men or ſo- 
. 4 . 8 i ciety, 
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. elety, where almoſt all things are ſeparated which ought to be 
joined, and v. v. In our ſelfiſh ſtate or ſyſtem, the human 
powers or talents can never be brought up equal to the wants of 
oeiety; and any accidental ſurplus or ſtock of them muſl ſoon it 
ſarve and die off.— But it is the moral deſtruction, or impedi- 
ments to mental improvement, which is probably among the worſt 
of the numerous evils of this ſtate of the world, where the ſeparate 
individual intereſt impedes every beneficial progreſs; being chiefly 
employed in ſupporting ſelf, and impeding others, in deceiving, 
* tearing, or feeding upon, one another.. a Rea 
3 So that, in ſurveying the various views and forms of poor human 
1 5 nature or ſociety, no wonder men are often found inconſiſtent 
= and paradoxical, as Rouſſeau, &c.—On ſeeing only popular error, 
| . Ignorance, and fury, in ſome places; and in others, ſtupid, eruel; 
fag? ; and barbarqus-deſpotiſm ;—one or other every where prevailing 
3 cover the ſmall. portion of tranquil wiſdom, yet timid and uncer- 
tain; we are led to doubt if the people can ever be made wiſe; of 
i they are always to be led, to deſtroy each other, —and even 
their benefactors; their Pythagoraſſes, Socrateſes, De Witts; 
Paines, &c. &c;—On- conſidering all thie—with their perpetual 
wars and maſſacres is there yet a heart ſo cruel as to refuſe 1 
them inſtruction, or the means to raiſe them to a moral equality iN 
with the beſt of us? And thence the only means of advancing 1 
5 | 2 towards moral perfection; where it will be impracti- S 
- a - — produce war and matiacre, as no to prevent or ap- : "Ee 
r // NCLITGTT LIHTIRS 15 - 5 
2 make peace, as it ſnould be made, is far beyond the art of 
: making war; and that man will be eſteemed and deified beyond ; 
I all the generals and conquerors of the world, who ſhall firſt be . 
able to perſuade two oppoſing armies to join, hake hands, and 
be friends and happy together, in ſpite of their communders: and 
after this has once or twice happened, it will perhaps be impoſ- 
fible to bring men again to that degree of folly to fight and kill each 
other. This great art of peace- making (yet ſo far behind that 
of war) ſhould, and probably will, now be more effectually ſtu- 
died. The eſſentials, or iſt principles, might perhaps be reduced 
to a claſſes; the iſt, conſiſting of every thing that tends to remove 
all obſtacles: to the communication of mankind, for the mutual 
ſupply of their phyfical, and, ſtill more, their mental wants; 
5 thence will be gradually aboliſhed all frontiers, fortifications, 
550 C cuſtom-houſes, armies, treaties:—and 2d, of all that tends to per- 
ſuade men to aſſiſt, and not to hate and oppoſe each other; each 
to work for the whole, as our author propoſes. LET 33623 
TPranſlators, arrangers, abridgers of knowledge, ſhould be en. 
couraged, and perhaps formed into ſome temporary ſchool or ef+ 
tabliſhment, by help of the public money. As men and nations 
| are brought to underſtand each other, all will riſe up towards the 
EE.  wiſkeſt; and then ſcience, peace, truth, are all approaching we rl 
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bliſhed. The perfecting of language, both in ſimplicity and cog 
piouſneſs, may be an eflential part of the ſyſtem of peace. 

Thus the ſettling or pacifying the world may alſo now ſoon be 
n a great and important object. The grand bone of con» 
ention will probably be the Auſtrian Netherlands, which we may 
again want to ſettle on our uſual principles of ſelfiſh mercantile. 
injuſtice: but let us hope we ſhall be more liberal and wiſe; 


or at leaſt our next heirs. Theſe 17 provinces, as of old, and 


as many more as can be gained, ſhould all be laid open to each 


other, and might form a federacy like America, with a com- 


mon legiſlature, or congreſs, at Aix. Or of all the conntries 
which communicate with that great unity of inland navigation, 
the 3 rivers Scheldt, Maiſe, and Rhine, which unite fo ſingularly 
at their mouths ; and thence form but one object, which ſhould 
never be cat to pieces, as has generally and cryelly been done hi- 
therto ; and thence the parts cut off of courle decayed. Qur 
fooliſh little mercantile fears and jealoufies of ſuch a power, and 
of the Scheldt, 'tis hoped, will be cured when ignorant mi- 
niſters ceaſe to conſult ſelfiſh, ignorant merchaats, and when others 
can. be found, equal to their dux. 

We may conceive or anticipate the following dialogue, in 


which the French. ſay to us, We will ſettle all theſe. 


rovinces, &c. in the moſt liberal way you can wiſh ; and pray, 


let us introduce the principle of conſulting the people themſelves, 


propoſe. Engliſh Tory CGovernment.—We do ; and you mult 
recal your armies, and give up all your conqueſts, before we ca 

begin to treat. F. That was never done in ſuch circumſtances, 
and cannot yet be expected; though ſuch. times may come, if 
ue ſucceed, and can eſtabliſh univerſal juſtice, the true founda- 
tion of peace and happineſs. We mean to keep no conqueſts, but 


to ſet all free to their own choice; and you want to keep. them 


bound as they were. E. Certainly, belides what ſecurity can 
ou give now, that you will leave them free at the proper time? 


and that ſuch freedom may even then be of uſe to us, after having 


poiſoned them with your new ideas of I og F. Which 
are thoſe of freedom, and which, it is plain, you do not like now, 
though you uſed to like, and profeſs to protect and promote 
freedom: But is there now no poſlible point of compromiſe be- 
tween us, where we might meet, by each giving way, and ap- 


proaching the other a little? Tell us what you wiſh, and, it 


poſſible, it ſhall be done. E. No, we won't, nor tell you of any 
tuch point, for fear you ſhould agree to it, and we loſe the op- 
portunity of beating you, now that we think you are down, and 
many enemies upon you ; and that we can perſuade our people 


that nothing elſe can ſtop your career; or can make them pay 


money at once, to beat you and enſlave themſelves, 7 us 
8 ; % , 3 3 2 3 898 4 l ; oy 9 4 13 om 
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of every the ſmalleſt country, how they chuſe to be ſettled : only 7 
we cannot admit of their going back to Auſtria, as, we fear, you 
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from your (really to all of us uſurpers) very dangerous opinions, 
| F. Your toryiſm and its tyranny is, to be ſure, become notorious - 
4 Hon 2 even without your inſolently declaring it; and the world 
Ace aſtoniſhed at the patience and ſervility of Engliſhmen in bear- 
ing it. It may, however, have better effects than you-intend, 
zn making people think till all ſee the neceſſity of reform, and 
then it may be done quietly. It was thought che American war 
had diſcredited your toryiſm for a century to come; and behold 
you re- ſubmit your necks to it, in a 12 month after the "ny ö 
: and diſgrace of that unmerciful attempt to plant univerſal def- | 
* potiſm. If men could be rendered frank enough, like you | | 
now, to own the villany of their motives and intentions, the 
world would foon improve, even in ſpite of ſuch villany, ſuch is 
the power of ſincerity : but let us hope you will now change with 
15 us: *tis too late to maintain the doctrine of deception and deſ- 
| potiſm, as you cannot now long perſuade the people to ſupport 
. .» You in it: and better give up a part of 2 wer, with a 
good grace, to ſave the reſt, than riſk loſing all. Let us be 
friends, and both return to our common parent, Jus rie; for 
only misfortunes have attended us ever ſince we left her. Let 
us reſtore theſe provinces to their free/ choice of government 
and alliance; only recommending to them ſome republican form, 
as the only forms capable of juſtice. Moderation, gradation, li- 
mited monarchies, might have anſwered better for the preſent 
Face of men; and as ſteps for advancing by proper, temperate, 
And flow degrees: but your oppoſition to aſl reform or improve» 
ment;—to ue with any thing, — to all—the moſt reaſonable li- 
mitations of power and influence, inevitably brings on the con- 
teſt, and deciſion by force, which, though ever inadequate, may 
now improve a little, with every thing elſe; and may decide 
more juſtly as men become better informed ; and majorities ma | 
at laſt be on the right fide ; as, in a ſtate of ignorance, they mult IT 
| pore be generally in the wrong.——lt ſeems aſtoniſhing that | 
| gli ſagacity does not perceive that the tendency of this war 
3 muſt be towards revolutions, which may thence be hurried, pre- 
mature, deſtructive, before the people are prepared for them, — 
and muſt be all loſs and no gain. In ſhort, it cannot now be 
, feen to what kinds or proportions of good and evil it may lead. 
— Happily ſome good ſeems to. reſult from almoſt every evil.— : | 
Though national antipathies may now be barbarouſly revived, | FEES 
the fighting may ceaſe early, from poverty, &c, and the antipa» | 
thy remaining to ſubſide gradually, may prevent the 0 
treaties, thoſe peſts of the world; and mankind may thence gra- 
dually ſolve into a natural ſtate of freedom and ſociety.— Fhe 
neceſſity of your now granting ſome juſtice to the Iriſh Catholics, 
may give them ſuch power as to make their Proteſtants and all 
with for an union of the two iſlands; which may be a good thing, 
provided yon make haſte to learn the true principles of govern- x 
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; ment, peace and union, from us, and from your own philoſo- 


' phers, which your Whigs may be partly capable of doing, but 


not your Pories, who are incorrigible ariſtocrats: luckily the Whigs 
muſt probably come in, to make the peace, and the beſt of your 


ignorant and barbarous tory-war ; as with America; and having 


perhaps learnt more wiſdom, may make a better uſe of their 
power than on that occaſion.—If in ſome ſituations we ſee men 
can act nobly, virtuouſly, ſhould not we then endeavour to re- 


vive, multiply, and continue thoſe ſituations, till virtue becomes 


habitual and pleaſant; and is diſcovered to be the ſame with wiſe 
dom and happineſs? And ſurely peace muſt furniſh ſuch occa- 
fions and fituations, more than war.—Our principles of univerſal 


peace, juſtice; and equality muſt be favourable to you and to 


all wen. We cannot eafily comprehend whence you have lately- 
27 up this dread of republicaniſm,—which is confeſſedly the 


kind of government in all hiſtory. Why are you all fo ſud- 
denly biaſſed, enſlaved by -ariſtocracy? How have they and the 


crown Tmitten or electrified your people, and each other? Are 
they all their poor dependants ?—As in caſe of conteſt, you cans 
not probably expect ſo many recruits or converts as we, from 
bove z and the American example, of all reform coming from 
below, may not ſuit ſo well with any of us; let us with en- 
deavour to reſtore peace, to mitigate popular furies and anti- 


athies; and guide and introduce reform more gradually. Eng- 


ſb Whigs Government. We muſt firſt improve the reaſon o 
men; and reform will follow of courſe. This will be eaſieſt and 


beſt done by beginning with the thinking few, and by degrees 


extending from thence down through all ranks and claſſes of un- 
derſtanding. Your juſtice and equality, and their great effects, 
may then appear, —perhaps by the next generation, and all may 
ſoon thus be morally raiſed above the preſent wiſeſt and beſt of 
us. You Frenchmen are always in a violent hurry. However, 
dee are 7 to hear you even talk of peace and quietneſs. If 
ite, wh ight perhaps hit {c de of pleaſi din 
ittle, we might perhaps hit upon lome mode o Sealing and in- 
cluding almoſt if . Here, you ſee, a. we ne a 
change in our miniſtry, on purpoſe for peace, and we hop: 
we fall not now long diſagree.— F. Oh, we make no ene 


* 


of it, and rejoice to ſee you Whigs, whom we already confider 
as natural friends, to us and to our principles. Let us now ſet 
about giving peace and happineſs to all mankind. As you have 
none of that unhappy averſion to ebe and levellers, (i. e.) 
to juſtice and equality, now becorhe our motto, —we may ven- 


"ture to dwell upon that ſpecies of government, towards which 


all others ſhould tend, and by ſuch tendency their merits be 
| Meaſured : and all impediments to ſuch tendency ought to be re- 
moved (by force if Clues neceflary) on. the ſame. principle 
as we reſiſt oppreſſion, or an nh enemy, e 


F : 


d but ſtand or fit ftill, till we can diſcuſs this matter a 
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keep; and ſhall probably ſoon have ſome periodical and ſurer me- 


K 9 } 


E. Fair and foftly, if you pleaſe. To know when refiſtancs, 


becomes oppreſſion in its turn, is material. It is to be feared 
Fou will yet, for ſome time, fancy you have a right to inflict 


puniſhment in addition to a ſucceſsful refiſtance, and to purſue 
your enemy beyond the bounds of juſtice and humanity, —into 


regions and principles where ſociety can never 8 per- 
eee a more intimate acquaintance and diſcuſſion, we 


mall ſoon perceive there can be no ſuch right, and may ſoon after 


agree and conform to theſe and other important principles in 
this ſcience of man and ſociety, which is yet ſo new to both or 
all of us. We may now together go on to indulge in contem- 


plating and promoting future moral improvements. Wiſdom 
may yet for a time come moſtly from above, but gradually more 


from below, till the diſtinction of above and below ſhall vaniſh. 
The wife and good will always lead, but only ſo far as neceſ- 
fary, and they will be known by teaching the people-to go alone, 
—like Lycurgus, | - 1 = Gs 
F. Eſto perpetuo,—we rejoice to hear ſuch doctrine, and eſ- 
pecially from thoſe we ſo highly eſteem. Such people as the 
rench and Engliſh, by a free communication 3 minds, may 
greatly improve each other, and the whole world. Your cool 


and thoughtful ſagacity will help to correct our over-boiling vi- 


Vvacity: we ag perhaps furniſh you with ideas to improve upon. 
oor 


Keep but the open between us, in ſpite of all the ſophiſtry 
rs, or any combination of ignorant, 


tyrannical, or ſeparate intereſts, and we ſhall inevitably lead on 


_ to all the ſucceſſive degrees of improvement and happineſs. 


You will now certainly adopt ſome of our principles, and pro- 
bably improve upon them, as uſual. For example, you will 
radually teach the people to do more for themſelves, and to de- 
egate or truſt as little as poſſible to their government: and that 
of making war or peace, they ſhould never part with, nor de- 
legate entirely to any others, if poſſible. here is certain] 


worth your attention, though he tells it in a bad and angry man- 


| * truth in what P — has told you, and which is muc 


ner. Your conſtitution, it it were good for any thing, has 


elearly now loſt its virtue and energy, Your Mir leads the 
pation as he pleaſes by corruption, and your legiſlature, it is 
feared, cannot now reform itſelf. 185 > 

E. Ves, it can, muſt, and will, ſoon. When abufes come 
to a certain height, they will force a reform ; and a leffer quan- 
tity of abuſe will force a greater reformation now than formerly: 


though it required above 4 century of royal oppreſſion of the 


. Stewarts to create a ſpirit of reform ſufficient to refit, much leſs 


would now produce ſuch effects; —and have indeed already be- 
gun to produce it; for here we are, you ſee, come in, on purpoſe 
and under a promiſe of reform, which we muſt and mean to. 


thod 


A, 


own way, K— 
but they do well enough for ſuch people as we are yet Es 4 : 
ea, 


E 


thod of repairing and improving our conſtitution : anch we may- 


gradually come nearly to meet you in your favourite doctrine of 


the ſovereignty of the people. We ſhall only arrive there by 


a different road, and ſlower degrees, and when the people ſhall, 
we hope, be fitter for it. ET ; 

F. We now rejoice to hear, and contemplate theſe pleaſing 
themes with you Whigs, of whom we had always better opinion 


than, of your vile tyrannicel Tories, and ſome hopes that you 
might, one day, make tolerable democrats. or republicans ;—if _ 


u do not entirely forget the principles you poſſeſſed at your 
aſt revolution, — of caſhiering and electing your own ks or 
magiſtrates, and renewing your government and conſtitution, 
whenever found neceſſary. And now that you find, from re- 
peated experience, what k——s and c——ts really are, —how in» 


corrigible, &c. we may hope you will not be long nor far be- 


hind us: and that you'll gradually get rid of your nobles, a 
wretched inſtitution, productive only of oppreſſion, vice, and sor- 
ruption of all kinds. Then eternal peace and amity may be eſta- 
bliſned among men. We can ſurely together inſure it, and en- 
lighten mankind.— All America, then Africa, and Aſia by de- 

rees, will thence be civilized, inſtructed, improved. | 


E. Softly, pray.—You Frenchmen are always in ſuch haſte. 


If you would: not hurry us, we would follow by degrees in our 
sand nobles may perhaps drop off in time; 


cially as we now ſhall chain them up or down, on Solon's 1 


pretty cloſely; and if they break looſe, and do miſchief, we ſhall | 
no prepare means of getting rid of them, preſently, in that 


caſe. | #7 
F. We too were in danger, you ſee, from combinations. The 
moſt active and violent, and ynfortunately the moſt ignorant, are 
the readieſt to ſeize the helm on theſe qecafions. Our Jacobiniſm 


did its duty, and ſhould then have diſſolved into ſociety. Perhaps 
Marratiſm, mobiſm, in different forms of vulgar violence, may 
yet be revived on various pretexts; or be fomented by foreign 


courts , thoſe peſts, of human ſociety ;—till the proper forms 
and the public mind can be enlightened, and ſettled into calm. 
wiſdom and truth. „ 15 1 


E. Calm, you myſt not expect: nay, you mult be 2 nk 


for eternal agitation, if you wiſh and determine for freedom : 


and fome degree of agitation is probably much better for man, 


than any of the forms producing eternal quiet and ſtagnant trans 
3 which breeds ignorance, indolence, &c, 89 that the 
only difh | 

neceſſary for man.—The unliwited advances in knowledge, free- 


dom, equality; your wiſe men will go on to diſplay; and to 


lead, if you will let them ;—if you can but let them try to calm 


the 1njurious degrees of violence, —of war or force ; and to abay- 
| _ e 


8 2 8 


iculty will be in chuſing the proper degree of agitation 
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an every other method of reform but by reaſon and per: 
Fer Dinhgey 4 F FI EY MDs 
Lou bad no buſineſs with war, if you could poſſibly have \ 
. avoided it. However, in war and in peace, there are two fimilar 
propoſitions, which you ſeem not yet to have ſufficiently con- . +» WY 
ſidered. 1. In war, in order to bring your forces to act with ef- 5 
fect, you muſt teach them the uſe of their legs and minds (that 
of their-arms and weapons being ſoon learned) fo as to bios their 
moral or ſuperior republican ſpirit and perſeverance into action | | | 
to where it ſhould be, always in proper time: hat ſuperior ſpirit =; 
cannot otherwiſe be brought into the field, and will be leſt. | © 5 
Alſo in peace,” to bring a whole nation paſſively to conſent or 
more actively to propoſe, or (between both) to agree in any new | 
form of government, a- fimilar kind of diſcipline of we an 
{till more time, you will find to be neceſſary. Truth muſt be 
diſplayed to their minds, and ſufficient time and opportunity 
given them to think. Though you have had the good fortune 


- 


to find or preſently gain a majority of your own nation to yout © , 
pripeyples, you cannot ſo ſoon expect the ſame in others: ſo 
orce it not prematurely upon them; wait their conviction; 


3 | | which peace only can produce. 7; | 
4 =— F. We mean nothing but peace, eternal peace, —and have been 
1 3 ſurreptitiouſſy deprived of it by our infidious enemies, foreig 
RES: and domeſtic; but we hope now, only for a ſhort time; and b 
| 5 your aſſiſtance, to recover 1t ;—and ſettle the world, as it ought to 
| | - dem etna // ET hf . 
4 E. Softly with your eternals, brother citizen of the world: let 
DE | us begin with the day, and with home, firſt. You muſt firſt try 
55 -  _ to recover. your former peaceful and friendly diſpoſition, and 
| even improve upon it: you muſt forgive and receive your friends, 
i relations, and poor emigrants. - Though you cannot reſtore them 1 
all their property, you muſt give them free leave to return or go, 1 
and allow to all an equal chance under your new regimen, Many | 
= - other domeſtic matters call aloud for peace, to which we are 
3 | * | | _ - therefore xejoiced to lee you at length diſpoſed. 1 nt 
Y : | F. We waited only for you, and will not now diſpute about 
RB C2 4 who has been moſt in fault. We muſt ever think that your Tory 
_—] - government have been moſt to blame; as they might eaſily have 
Y 1 1 | | prevented every ſucceſſive cauſe of war ;—but have rather choſen 
mY 5 to lead or ſecretly excite the princes, courts, governments, no- 
g bles, anflocrats of Europe, againſt us; — to cruſh the growth of 
freedom every where, and at laſt exhibit this favoured quarter 
A | 7 OD of the globe in a moſt wretched appearance, grievous to the truly _ 
_ © f mind ;—ſtupid tyrants leading wretched armies of 
3 Þ laves to butcher one another, and thereby ſqueeze the remaining 
= ſubje&s into all manner of diſtreſs, debaſement, and oppreſſion: 
Fj | and among all the numerous picked legiſlators of Europe, ſo few 
| : ſeeming yet either to underſtand, or to with. for peace, truth, 
or freedoin ;—ſuch a mind muſt be aſtoniſhed and aggrieved at 
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picture would be too tedious and horrible here. 


I ä 

the view, and inquire how or where ſuch a ſet of unfeeling and 
vitiated wretches as theſe k——gs and courtiers could poſſibly be 
found, or find ſo many people to fight for them! Does poliſhed 
Europe, then, conſiſt only of ſuch maſters, and their dependents! 
-—of deſpots, and their flayes to be driven to ſlaughter, like their 
cattle, to feed the luxury or madneſs of a few?—But the finiſhed 
This injurious dread of republicaniſm, Which your Tories have 
been induſtriouſly promoting, will do you great and laſting harm, 
and may, through you, retard the progreſs of mankind for many 
years. Now is your time to recover your loſt ground: by join- 


ing heartily with us and America, you may yet model your own 


and their conſtitution, and gradually extend it to the whole 


world, from which you might reap. the greateſt commercial ad- 


* 8 
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| Pals even feudal tyranny, if it could be executed or _—_— 


vantages, as well as from helping us to kindle the true ſpirit © 
freedom in Europe. . 5 
Tour political progreſs has been doubtful, if not retrograde, 
ever fince your commonwealth. Your ariſtocracies now diſcover 
an immenſity of vice, corruption, and ignorance ;—with ſenſe 
enough juſt to perceive their danger, but not enough to evade 


- or underſtand it; nay, more probably, with folly enough to run 


50 it. Blind and timid wealth, after ſhifting fides with every 
breeze of change, at laſt flies for ſhelter to the den of deſpotiſm, 
from whence ſhe may never eſcape, unleſs you take the occaſion 
now to liberate her and the general mind, by the Benignant hand 
of eternal juitice, which leads to equality, &c. 
E. Let the leading towards equality be geutly then, and at a 
moderate pace. If you can but have patience, by your aſſiſtance, 

_ extenſive knowledge, and late experience, we ſhould hope to gain 
much improvement, and all be of ſervice to each other. Only 
we beſeech you not to hurry yourſelves and your neighbours into 
the fire of confuſion and precipitation. As men improve they na- 
turally approach equality : but theſe two muſt go together; we 
muſt not leave the firſt and moſt eſſential, the improvement, be- 
hind, and force equality before it is poſſible, —Let us have a little 
patience, and all will come round. Even this tremendous combi= 
nation of ours, of ranks, places, and property, which would fur- 


ther, you will find cannot laſt, Though it has long exiſted ſe- 
cretly, it comes now with all the diſadvantages of diſcovery, ha- 
ving fooliſhly thought itſelf obliged to deelare' and unmaſk, and 


thence to ſhew ſuch horrid traits, and already ſymptoms of ſhame, 


&c, as to eſtrange all freſh recruits, and diſguſt even many of its 
own members, a number which will daily mcreaſe. J. B. 's awk- 
wardneſs in the trammels of complete deſpotiſm may foon diſguſt 
him of it, - provided he is taken in time, and made to fee and feel 
before his neck is bent and hardened to the yoke. —Tho? wealth, 
debauch, and deſpotiſm, go well enough together, and afford mu- 
tual ſupport, they cannot long ſuſtain the attacks of reaſon 1 | 
bars KY {53 b 13 . 9 g | / tru = 
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truth (when the preſs i free). in this age, ſuch as you and we 
may make it. But ſuch alliance will henceforward always be 
ſoon defeated by its own fears and ignorance, and as knowledge 
goes on accumulating, tyranny will gradually be more readily de- 


tected, whether in a combination of monarchs, nobles, anar= 


chiſts, jacobins, or Engliſh proprietors. Her arts or tricks muſt 
at length be exhauſted, and tufficiently known with an open 
preſs, which, therefore, we ſee power ſq anxious to regulate 
away. With a certain degree of patience and cool reaſon, all 
-hurry, force, or ſeverity become ullleſa, and melt away into hu- 


m_— and mind. - You already begin to know theſe truths, and 


to feel their good effects. You never could probably have got ſo 
far on the road to peace, if you had not moved your legiſlature 


away, from the violence of a Paris mob, and ſhut up Egalite, &c. 


and you are already ſtrong enough, and can afford to be merci: 


Ful to them and to all, —even.to your moſt inveterate enemies: 


Jo that we hope you will entirely aboliſh capital and cruel puniſh- 


ments, and ſhew us all,—that mankind can be eafier and better 


governed without any ſuch rigor and barbarity, and that only 
republics: can eſtabliſh the true principles of humanity. | 
F. We intend it, and flatter urs that by adviſing thus 
| rer with each other, we may advance faſt in all ſcience, and 
lead the reſt of the world to follow us. We have been of late 
alſo wiſhing to give you ſome little advice. We were a good while 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo little uſe made of the egregious tyrannical blun- 
ders made by your late miniſtry ;—and were remarking how eaſil 
the crown, 2 example, would have turned them out for half fach 


crimes or blunders, had they been on the other fide ; even from 


_ a ſample coalition formed from Engliſh good-nature. 
E. You fee we all want wiſdom, and the people moſt of all; 


their ſubmitting to ſuch a war, and ſuch a my! will be a laſting 
ſhame. We both now ſee the neceſſity of improving the public 


mind or opinion, which yet wants wiſdom and humanity. The 
popular voice ſeems too much the voice of violence as yet. —You 

now we cannot truſt either young officers, ſoldiers, or ſchool- 
boys, to judge or puniſh each other. —To get the people to chuſe 


the beß for leaders and repreſentatives, is the moſt that can be ex- 


pected of them for ſome time; and without great care, the moſt 
 wulgar, violent, and ignorant, will contrive to ele& each other, — 
If your's have lately choſen leaders that haſten into war and vio- 
lence, you muſt try to teach them how to chuſe better another 
time. There cannot probably be a better meaſure of a miniſter 


than the duration of his peace, The 11 of peace, inter- 


nal and external, is perhaps the whole of government. In the 
daoſes made up of force and reaſun which we are now obliged to 
uſe with mankind, who are yet but children, by gradually dimi- 
niſhing the quantity of iſt, perhaps jt may at length be entirely 
left out, but cannot be done all at once. TS ao 9 85 
— , F. Your 
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F. Your doctrine is excellent ; we hop to teach, aſſiſt, and 


emulate each other in the practice. As there muſt be ſome pro- 
per medium between obſtinate permanence in error, and ſudden 

* unneceſlary change, but which force is inadequate to find, let us 
hope we may now, by reaſon and free diſcuſſion, diſcover it, tho 


different in every caſe ; and let us hope we may together now diſ- 


cover the grand ſtate ſecret of - hat to do next, and when to do no- 


thing for example, whether you ſhould now be contented in 


your projected reform, with procuring a tolerable repreſentation 
of property only; or aim at once to obtain a complete perſonal 
repreſentation of the people or public mind ;—how and whea to 
_ diſcuſs theſe and other . ſubjects: what ſhall be brought 
before the preſent prejudiced band of property, and what ſhall be 


reſerved for the real voice of the nation to determine. You may 


probably as eaſily obtain what is juſt and right, at once, as by 


- ſteps, bits, or piecemeal.—Having both burnt our fingers, of late, 
ia meddling with needleſs force, may not we hope to learn from 
experience? The human mind can never entirely loſe its elaſti- 

city, even by the longeſt F ee if forced or confined in one 
way, it will burſt out in ſome other: — for ex. all attempts to 


what they call regulating the preſs, will become gradually more 


impracticable; it will regulate itſelf at laſt, even in ſpite of all 
force. Beſides, tis never books, but violence againſt them, that 
creates danger. Treat them, and every rational being, gently 
and rationally, and all dangers will diſappear. Your late Tory 


m—y have in ſeveral ways completely diſcredited their cauſe ;— 


but chiefly in this ſubject by their needleſs timid violence, which 
ſeems deſtined by nature always to recoil on its authors—perhaps 
till man ſhall get a glimpſe of his own rationality and poſſible pro- 


reſs. Authors riſe in real and ſelf importance, as the ſpecies 


- improves, and are not to be intimidated, eſpecially by ignorant 
miniſters and packed juries whom they deſpiſe. Already the au- 
thors of certain growing ideas and opinions begin to feel their 


importance ſo ſtrongly, as openly to brave and deſpiſe all that a 


miſerable m—r or m— can do, in their blind wrath and igno- 
rant cruelty, The nature and importance of ſome truths is tuch 
as to fill the mind with a moſt contemptuous daring even of death, 
and of all the folly of power. 8 | | 7 

E. The preſs 5 4 5 repreſentation, gradually, as they become 
better underſtood, will become ſtill more the important ſubjects 
of this country ; and every public man, m—r, or party, will be 


. judged by their behaviour on thoſe two effential points, and 


which indeed may be made a good criterion of miniſterial conduct 
and character :—and you accordingly find, that on theſe our late 
Tory m—y loſt and diſgraced themſelves the fartheſt ; and which 
was probably the chief cauſe of their fall. They ought to have 
foreſeen that both theſe objects muſt now ſoon be obtained, and 
had far better have been ſooner granted, and with a good grace. 


/ Tes; 


5 FP. Yes; it becomes gradually more obvious, the immenſe ſer- 
35 vice we may be of to teach others in various ways; in materially. 
5 alfiſting both in the joint and general progreſs: we, helping to 
| ©  Afelerate the whole, your Britiſh and Dutch phlegm, by our fire 
and activity; and you; in keeping us within the proper limits of 
velocity and reaſon: if you can but keep your Tories away, front 
vas all again with their tyrannical doctrines, now doubly 
Ce 4 and diſcredited both in America and Europe. b 
E. We ſhall do better; we ſhall convert them by degrees to- 
the beanties and benefits of our now improving conſtitution, which 
had been ſtationary or retrograde ever ſince the return of royal- 
4 | y ; ſo you need not much fear their return: they have . r 
I themſelves as you obſerve; and have created ſuch ſuf- 


> 


pPoicions, or rather evidence, of their principles and defigns, and 
© "even proofs of their ignorance, in oppoſing opinions by mere 

TH power, in their dread and ſuppreſſion of ſome of otir beſt-wri- 
Nan tings; in their teaching the people to look to brute force inſtead | 
| of reaſon, to ſucceſsful vice, tyranny, &c. that they can hardly bs 
ever regain any confidence, while we can take any care of the 
general education or inſtitutions productive of knowledge and 
virtue. As they depend, you ſee, chiefly, on keeping the e 
blind, and promoting ignorance, it will be long, we hope; before 
men will again voluntarily ſhut their eyes. 5 . 
But our greg object, now that wiſdom and ſcience are in 
power, will be to perſevere in acting up to that character; ns 
| to keep a ſtrict and ſevere watch on ourfelves and each other: to 
#3 work for the whole and not merely for a part, and leaſt of all | | 
for ſuch a ſmall part as ſelf, which will always be taken ſufficiennt 5 

| care of, and more ſo in proportion as public ſpirit is promoted. 

We ſhall then be able to ſupply and maintain by degrees the whole 

world in virtue and knowledge. We hope to ſee your country- 

5 men aſſume and ſoon acquire the true ſtoical republican ſteady 
5 character, and their extreme heat and violence to ſubſide. Evert 
EY: | if the peace ſhould not now be concluded, there is no doubt of 
N your defeating all your enemies as faſt as they are fooliſh enough ' 

DS: do enter your country, (while you keep united ;)—but you muſt 

not purſue them nor make conqueſts : you muſt rather learn to 

conquer your own childiſh, petulant exultation on every ſmall ad- 

Vantage; and then that filly deſpondency on every little defeat: 
A national character for ever fixed and irrevocable, is arrant non- 

fenſe; tis in the power of the legiſlator to make it what he 
Pleaſes. We ſhall then ſee the e inveteracy, cruelty,” of 
Four different parties gradually pacified into peaceful love and 
fraternity, of which you are known to be ee capable. Vour 

8 5 jacobiniſm was, perhaps, a very good thing for er but vou 
EE, __ - _ have, it is hoped, now got rid of it, and will learn to excuſe, - 
HY | and, perhaps, promote that varying jealouſy of the people againſt 

* N all power and permanent inftitution, though of their own crea- 

F ting; leaving them the way ever open to repair all, even _ | „ 
8 Ie * „ „ 3 
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Aightened, and taken to pieces, and flip from their hands. Their 
armies and navies will begin to feel themſelves men, and will not 
obey, (and will baniſn that baſe word). They will only do mu 
duty when and as far as reaſon commands; and obſerve the di- 
rections of thoſe Wo they know can and do direct well, and ug 

5 8 farther; 


opinion of whole nations, though not of courts, and thereby 
' forward this otherwiſe impracticable buſineſs of e. Thou 


— 


1 


own miſtakes, at the riſk of ſome tranſitory ſeenes-of-injuſtics | 


from the republican ſpirit of agitation and oſtraciſm. If you! 
can once find the people in teifure; and give them a defirè ta 
attend to their own minds and to the publie, the cauſe is gained; 
and if you can but go quietly on before, and not out of fight, 
we and all the other nations will - gradually follow after. Lou 


already know that the people are not naturally intractable, and 


ignorant, &. as their late tyrants pretend; but are capable 
every thing that ean be taught, and eſpecially their poſterity. 
As a iſt Jedony-they have only to begin by remembering that 


_ thoſe who freely enlighten their minds muſt be their friends; and 


that thoſe who affe&t" myſtery, and ſnatchtlie bock from their 
hands, muſt be their enemies. „ W „- -r Ye A+ revs ts; 


8 Our thinkers and philoſophers ma) aſſiſt your's probably . a 
I | 


than you may now hope or imagine from our late diſplay of error 


And ignorance. You will now find more of us capable both of fols 


lowing in ſome things, and of leading in others; and we res 
fore to find you already inclined to allow us ſome ſagacity, and 
o attend to our advice, and particularly to that of not attempting 
any progreſs by needleſs force or inadequate reſtraint. Let us 
only open our preſſes completely in both countries and lan- 
ben L and leave men fairly to the cee of their o] reas 
to their pens, tongues, and heads 

own ſalvation; for nothing elſe can do iti. Fhey will then pur» 
ſue and diſcover truth, without any untimely forcing it on them. 
No philoſophy, for exnmple, as yet, can perſuade them not to 
be more affected at the fate of royalty than at that of other mor- 
tals, either in the theatre? at Paris, or Whitehall: and thoſe 
who inſiſt upon forcing ſuch doctrine upon them, before its time; 
(though it will be ſelf-evident to poſterity) only thow their 
thoughtleſs violence, and their ignorance of # human nature. 
Unhappily ſuch people, though the moſt unfit to lead, have yet 
led you the fartheſt wrong. | Now you have got rid of thei 

lead, you muſt not, however, pretend to -pynifh;” hut — 
convert them by gentle humanity and reaſon, aijd thus convince 


the world of the ſuperior humanity and knowledge of :repab» 
licaniſm: and as a Pariſian rahble will not now govern'or inti- | 


midate your legiſlature, you may gain the confidence and good 


a combination of ſophiſtry and deſpotiſm in various ſhapes ſhould 
et be the ern os moſt. nutnerous party in Furope, it cannot 
long ſo.— The 
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eads;—<towork” out their 


ir complicated force will now be eſtimated, en- 


1 » 
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farther ;—as in any other bufineſs. Blind obedience will be 
baniſhed, as a beaſtly idea, from among men. But tyranny 
herſelf muſt be converted; tis our duty to watch for her ſymp- 
toms of converſion and contrition. She will ſoon diſcover that 
tis now too late to think of yp knowledge according 


to the late: ariſtocratic e e The bird is flown: the 
Tecret is out. Some ſuch fate of ignorance mult probably 
in future attend upon all the attempts of deſpotiſin, whic 

muſt thus always deſtroy itſelf, in a certain time. Whenever 
truth once gets out, and gains a ſtep before, ſne muſt probably 
keep the ſtart and win the race. Though her enemies ſeem not 
vet to know that there is already more truth and knowledge 
abroad than they can ever overtake, or again ſnut up; but they 
cannot long remain ſo ignorant; they muſt ſoon meet and feel 
the tide, and then turn about, ard go with the ſtream. Though 


mme medium- meaſures, or half ariſtocratic nonſenſe, of a Neckar | | 


or an Adams, of Engliſh, or Swiſs, c. may amuſe the yet 
fooliſh majority for a while, bat will only be a ſtep of ſhort du- 
ration in the human progreſs, and men, will ſoon perceive that 
nothing but aiming or going, at once, for univerſal juſtice and 
"bis ISS ever carry them any length, or in the right road of 
| WY eſſion. Such is the nature or make of man or mind: 


' 


- candid enough to confeſs their ignorance, ! and inabilities to make 


What nature or- univerſe; has already made to their hands ;——who 


will be contented to interpret the laws of eternal juſtice, with- 

dut pretending to create what is already created. But another 

difficult queſtion, ariſes, viz. if we ought to diſcover, or tell all 

we know, and alarm or warn tyranny. of her danger, and take 
no advantages, as of: ſecrecy, &. ö 4 


— 


F. Certainly none —we ſhould tell all we Lan wow: | A / 
noble fancerity will diminiſh, defeat, and walk calmly over all op- 


poſition with ſeorn, but with benevolent / forgiveneſs. Re · 
publics generally already diſdain all myſtery, and thereby con- 
found and trample over tyranny and all her diſguiſes. Truth or 
mind muſt aſt be liberated from her dungeon, where ſhe has been 
J0 long held by tyrabny and ſuperſtition, and then with repub- 

lican freedom the will oon convert the world. e 
Our two countries, &. will now, tis: hoped, be more con- 
nected and acquainted: none are yet ſufficiently ſo. To that 


i and, there are doubtleſs many things we muſt trouble you with 


anigg, concerning your late events, character, peculiarities; and 

mall be glad to 6 1h you better acquainted with our's, in Which 
wei find you yet rather deficient. Ex. the late ſerwility of 
your nation, and their inſenfibiluy to any thing but their own in- 

dt tereſt or actual diſtreſs.; the late ane 

Dor m- io much of your iſland and ſo many of your 
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egiflators may probably now or ſoon be found, wiſe and : 


udden fall of your great 


a 


e 
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REY, 
boaſt of the world. Theſe and many other "peculiarities, 
which will occur now in the courſe of our more familiar ac- 


% 


_quaintance, we ſhould be glad you could explain a little to us, 


and put ns in the beſt way of being acquainted with what is moſt 


worth knowing and imitating among you. 


E. We irejoice to ſee yout diſpoſition to learn, and with a | 
little more time and patience, brother citizen, we ſhall of courſe 


be better acquainted,” and your queſtions all be anſwered by de- 


grees,—As to our late m——y, or our high Toryiſm, they were 


brought down a little ſooner than they or any body expected, 


by various accidents, but chiefly by their own ignorance; - 
fooliſhly fancying they could govern the people of this ifland by 


force or fear, which, they might eaſily have known, will always 


provoke more than intimidate;——by too viſibly, though infi- 
dioufly, interrupting their natural progreſſion towards huma- 


throwing them back into cruelty, ignorance, flavery, and wars 
eagerly ſeizing the occafion to awaken their old enmity to you, 


and even to freedom,” becauſe' (at laſt happily) coupled with 


your name ;—or rather chiefly becauſe the people have been de- 

aſed into ſervility and debauch by an overflow of riches in the 
corrupting channels of oppreſſive inequality; ſo that they were 
driven, and finking faſt into beaſts of burden, as in the reſt of 


Europe; when vile quarrels among their rapacious ſuperiors have 5 


accidentally given them another chance for their freedom, and 
which we are now going to eſtabliſn for them in a manner, and 


on ſo broad a baſis, as will not be eafily overthrown. You and 


America muſt aſſiſt us with your wiſdom. If you pleaſe, we 
will have no treaties, but truſt to our general ſenſe of juſtice, 
and wiſdom of the day, which, like our free commerce, will belt 
direct itſelf and follow the wants, knowledge, and progreſs of 
ſociety.—— We will go on, if you pleaſe, gradually to abvliſh 
all cuſtoms or duties of import, and ſhall eafily raiſe the ſmall 


revenue we ſhall now want, internally. By diminiſhing our, 


armies and navies, by degrees, let us hope, almoſt to annihi- 
lation; our public revenues will . fink to what they 
ſhould be; to a minimum, or leaſt poſſible; ſomewhat like that 
of our friends in America. Our Tories, in a ſtupid ſecurity, 


5 driving blindly on, juſt in the contrary direction; —-Wwhen 


thought themſelves moſt perfectly right, were then the 


- fartheſt wrong. The people might have been ridden or driven 


probably as far and as long as they pleaſed ; if they had not 


lence of ſettled tyranny) created ſo much enmity and ſuſpicion as 
will bear them down, probably now for ever; and they will, it is 
hoped, be obliged to join the general voice of liberty, in their 
own defence; as 9 will probably now 6 ſuch as 
. | 2 to 


nity, freedom, and all the arts of peace and happineſs, and 


4 


(chiefly by ſome fooliſh and needleſs contempt, and ſeverities 
with peep > wiſer than themſelves, ſo like the ignorance and inſo- 
© 


© 


to give no rden for permanent oppoſition, which will always 


decaſſonally ariſe when wanted. People now begin to be ſur - 


- 


1 at their former approbation of tuch a government, and to 
- as at their total 'want of ſcience or any fixed principles; 

working with the mere temporary ſhifts of the day, or often co- 
pied. from the worſt of their enemies. Ever blundering into the 


etually diſcovering timidity or ignorance, in the very anxiety 
9 e In all reign olicy, totally in the dark; 
waiting for the leſſon of the day; or the childiſh retaliation, —the 

arbarous lex talionis, which has detained mankind in anfancy 

theſe thouſands of years : their concealed—hypocritical modes 
pamoting corruption, that hydropical diſtemper which they might 
eally have cured, | gy Tap ogy 
F. Your picture of Toryiſm, its vices and ignorance, will 
doubileſs be lie, when we ſhall have time to finiſli it, and will 
obably bear too ſtrong a reſemblance to moſt governments, hi- 
fto.—By confidering ſociety or government in theſe black 


- 


and degrading points of view, we may acquire perhaps a little 


too much diſguſt to it; but we alſo chende acquire a ſtzong deſire 


. it, which has mare of good than the other has of evil. 
We may almoſt hate a large majority of the preſent race, and 
pet denevolently wiſh to make them better. But your old Whigs 
Jeem now alſo deſerting to the other ſide. Tis feared that cor- 
Tuption. or axiſtoeracy gains inſtead of loſing ground, of late, 
among ye. Theſe 20 deſerters from your Whig club were cer- 
42 wrong in quitting their brethren, and refuſing to eat or 
drink with them, merely for difference of opinion; —ſo unlike 

inglimmen, who were latterly becoming remarkable in Europe 
for good nature and good temper in their politics, according to 
Addiſon, De YOlme, &. . TP 1 
. We are pleaſed to ſee you attentive to us and our affairs of 


- 


late; though very few of ye beſides Voltaire, Mirabeau, and 


Fou knowing us, upon our better acgraintance'; little elſe ia 


- - wanting to make all nations friends; which they would ſoon be, 


A thoſe hitherto villainous tyrannies and inſtitutions, called go- 


Vernments, were to let them. We ſhould then ſoon help each 


Other to diſcover and overcome all the arts of oppreſſion; and 


give the people leave to form and adopt the beſt and freeſt iuſti- 
tutions;poſhble. Nothing more is wanting but peace and inti- 
8 nations; ſo pray let us ſet heartily to work to pro- 
duce it. . 


1 


F. And as we are ſincere, we ſhall probably ſucceed. A dif- 
Per and knon edge of the truth, in every thing, is of the 1ſt 
umpoxtance as in your affairs, aud our's, of late; —by Ae 


4 


cover its numerous defects as uſual, now that its back is turned: 


extremes of over - delay, or over -doing every thing; thence per- 5 


perhaps Briſſot, have ſucceeded, or had patience and penetration 
«enough to know us well. We now hape in many more of 


2 
5 


'Y 
5 


Alves, would long: ago have been familiar to your ears, had yen 
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. ſaying what we think, even of each other, we ſhall come the nor- 
4 f to 


to real knowledge: and amongſt our now increaſing ideas d 


| 7 character and hiſtory, yau will tell us which are wrong. 


ſeems now to us, that we and Europe had hitherto conceived 


too highly af you, and adopted you as a political guide or ſtar, 
from f = to look up to: but 
ſince the American revolution, which has ſo completely expoſed 


the want of a hetter pattern or lea 


and diſgraced the corrupted, tyrannical Tory principles of your 
government, and liberated the general mind to ſome years addi» 
tional and now tree diſcuſſion, we think that we muſt all look 
higher than to your old rotten conſtitution for examples an 
experiments. We ſhall not probably long, for ex. take even 
dur ideas of the rights of man from your nonſenſe of 16 


- 


perty, ſecurity, &c. all of which will probably ſoon be found in- 
compatible or impoſſible; and we fhall find that ſimple feier 
wever, 


and equality will oon and better ſupply the place. 

the world ſhould be ſhewn your real ſituation in the political 
ꝓrogreſſion the gradual decline of your {mall degree of free- 
dom from its laſt appearance, when rouſed by the Steuart or 


royal oppreſſion, and thence its baniſhment; — and then hunted 
down by royalty, — by his ſycophants and bloodhounds through- 
out Europe; and thence its gradually ſinking into oblivion thro 

All ſorts of corruption and Tory principles, to the preſent day in 


which you dare hardly whiſper to yourſelves the idea of à re- 
public; and ſuch whiſperers (of that confeſſedly beſt of all go- 
vernments) are conſidered as the moſt dangerous animals; which. 
* an r are, to tyranny and falſhiood, but not to freedom 
And truth. | | * „ 

Thoſe reſtoration ſcenes were .obviouſly intended to be re- 


: hearſed with improvement by royal-aflaſlins, had they prevailed : 
but we hope now for an opportunity of reclaiming, by the 
mercy and benevolence of real juſtice, as many as are reclaima- 
ble; aud ſending the reſt- to coloniſe any part of the other 


quarters of the globe which they may chuſe. ut the hiſtoric 
Th of ariitacratic.encreachment and tyrauny, hitherto but tao 


_ .patural to man, ſhould be fairly traced ; and among his other im- 
L 4m rg may probably now learn to take more leſſons from 


iſtory than formerly. We ſhould ſhow the various modes 6f 
former uſurpation even here, —as of ſham elections, heredlita 


pretenſions, on the falſe principles and tenures of property, of 
Toyal and impoſſible powers, &c. thro? all their various and 
-moſtly-ſucceſsjul attempts, and at laſt ithro*-the ariſtocratic de- 


-ception in 1688, Which they called a revolation ; but which was 
only a change of maſters, like moving a right for a left foot from 


your necke, to deceive the ignorant, and make them pay, as v0 
now ſee, much dearer for their till deeper: ee „ 


Theſe truths, which lately o ſtartled you, when poor timid 


ſooner 


. 
ee 
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ſooner / ventured to treat theſe” and all ſubjects in our preſent © 


free and open manner, as you ought. —*Tis only tother 
day that ſome of your 1 writers, as a Hume and a Macauley, 
began to ſher proper doubts. of your . conſtitution and 


former freedom. Tis hoped you will now go on to trace and 


examine the real ſtate and cauſes of your late political debility,—” 


of your infancy and ignorance in the ſcience of government, 


nor attempt to conceal what unlettered ſla ves your people have 


hitherto been, —beaſts of burden, totally at the mercy of their 
employers; and of your wifeſt, the height of their ambition 
ſeems, or was lately, to become the pedlars, the button and buc- 
kle- makers to the reſt of mankind, and thenee arrive at the vulgar 


extreme of crapulous wealth or indolence; - by which they muſt 


ſoon become the prey or the prize of the 1 of their neighbours 
who ſhall be wife enough to depend on the more ſolid founda- 
tions of ſcience and diſcipline, and who may not yet have arrived 
at the proper degree of juſtice and virtue, but may ſtill be fooliſh 
enough to think of conqueſts; a ſtate of the human progreſs 


which few or no nations have ever yet got beyond, but which it is 


hoped ſome now ſoon may 


o the term Iberiy, generally vague and infignificant, yon 


Engliſh ſeem to have no meaning at all; and under that pretext, 
vour ſuperiors, c. may feed the people with all forts of de- 
ſtructive vices. If neceſſity, and various aceidents (as they are 
_ called) had not now forced you into a change of men and mea - 
ſures, and to look forward to your now natural allies, France 


2 


America, you were not only leaving Europe to fall, but leading her 


back into barbarous deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition :=but now we 
may hope the event of this peace and new alliance will contribute 


more than any thing to open the eyes of men and nations, and 


ſhew'them the right political path to their greateſt happineſs, by 


the light of juſtice and truth, peace and good-will to all men; a 


path which their tyrants might otherwiſe yet long have concealed, 


and kept dazzling them with their ſophiſtry and their armies, 
and perſuading them that they could not live in eaſe and ſafety 


but under oppreſſion and continual danger, from armies and eſta- 


bliſhments paid by "themſelves, and chiefly for the purpoſe of 


_ keeping them in ſubjection. 


By borrowing a little wiſdom from our now common friends 


in America, we ſhall both ſhow our own. *Tis clearly our duty 
now to give full liberty to -inveſtigation and diſcuſſion. Some 


important new truths begin already to 1 evident: as the 
moſt natural rights or claims of man from ſociety are, the fu ply 
of his wants, and the free exerciſe and thence increaſe of his 
powers.;—that the road to reform, we now ſee clearly, does not 
Fre thro* war and violence, but in the contrary direction; and con 
fiſts! probably in fimple fire, which will become evident in 
proportion as that comprehenſive virtue comes to be ps 


— 


[8] 7 


—that political truth, now fo long concealed and diſperſed by ty- 
ranny and ignorance, muſt now 1 looked for and put together 
again by the wiſdom and candour of various minds, froin a Plato, 
don to a Paine and a Godwin: that thoſe who ſhall rightly em- 
ploy all the human powers of anion, which will be found far ſu- 
perior to thoſe of di/union hitherto employed; and ſhall San. 
our ideas of property, perhaps by a gradual but total abolition or * 
change of the preſent ſyſtem, will probably be the true ſaviours 
of mankind :—that praperty, once given away to feed individual 
rapacity, from the whole ſociety to which it belongs, can no 
longer be regulated or directed towards the public good, by any 
laws or inſtitution then within the human powers; nor can we 
then ſtop the progreſs or termination of ſociety in defpotiſm of 
ſome kind, but by ſome eſſential change in that otherwiſe eter-- 
nal ſource of contention, inequalities, vice, viz. property. . 
E. Yes, theſe are probably truths of great importance, and 
which ſome of us had already, been ſuſpecting, and in which we 
are of courſe pleaſed to be confirmed by your opinion, and to per- 
_ ceive that we may ſoon learn to agree near enough for mutual 
aſſiſtance and inveſtigation. Bold thinkers, even more than bold 
actors, are neceſſary to the human progreſs. You French have 
great merit in both ways; and if you could but be coupled with 
others of more temper and cool thought, you become a neceſſary 
N or ingredient in the European Amelgama,—whenit comes to 
be mixed up with Nea and ſuſtice enough : and that leven will 
then gradually affect the reſt of the globe, by the various and now 
increaſing modes of communication; and particularly when th 
og come to be aſſiſted by printing, that fimpleſt and eaſieſt of all 
e modes; and which we think muſt do more good than harm 
in all ſituations, For tho' the preſs is often Viral and regu- 
lated, by power, and thence employed to promote error and 
flavery, as in Catholic Europe, and now attempting here ;—yet 
we ſee by the reformation, and by revolutions becoming gradually 
more frequent, that ſuch a ſtate of things cannot be made to laſt ; 
and that the antidote inevitably accompanies the poiſon, in the 
very powers, thereby promoted, of reading and thinking, tho? 
theſe ſhould be at firſt employed only on falſehood and vice. We 
elieve that truth or ſcience cannot be eſtabliſhed nor long re/ffed 
dy force or violence, which muſt always create a proportional 
refiſtance,—till a total extirpation on one 'fide or both, - but 
which can ſcarcely happen to the fide of truth and ſcience ; for 
while any printing, books, and human beings remain together 
upon earth, they will mutually aſſiſt, increaſe, and improve each 
e in ſpite of the moſt vigilant tyranny ;—and at laſt, even in 
Ipite of artiicſc. | | | FW. 


F. We believe your doctrine is right, and, that our free com- 

- munication is of great importance; and happily not eaſiſy pre- 

vented, nor to be long impeded: and we may hope that all uch 
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attempts s will be defeat ted, and nerally prove the very cauſe of 


defeat ; as here, with your late 8 and which they ſo richly 
delerved; as likewiſe all thoſe who ſhall ever preſume to ght 
opinions, by any kind of force or perſecution. Some think the 
2 ion between force and reaſon ſtill at iſſue; —we think it al- 
Fady clearly decided in favor of reaſon. For tho“ force or ty- 
ranny ſhould vanquiſh now, *tis clear ſhe would ſo ſoon have the 
fame work or greater to repeat, and ſo often, and fo much of 
fuch work, as to find it at length impoſſible, and muſt at laſt 
m_—_ herſelf vanquiſhed, and ſubmat, with the world, to reaſon 
and juſtice. a | | 
E. Ti very remarkable now that we diſcover—how near the | 
moderate of both fides were to agreemeat ; (and the moderate 
form certainly a great majority almoſt every wnere) ;—and yet 
we are led into the madneſs of war !—and even our treaties are 
hitherto only different degrees and ſpecies of war ;—theſe evils, 
and their cauſes, are. much worth inveſtigation, and capable of 
ture; and if you and we can poſſibly remain for any time in our 
prefent temper towards each 7 we may ſurely fall upon fome 
methods of ſecuring to mankind what is ſo plainly the intereſt 
and deſire of ſo great a majority. of them, viz, perpetual bleſſed 
peer. We have only to watch with vigilance againſt the various 
arts that will be employed to interrupt the preſent temper and 


F. G yes, we will ſwear eternal peace. Jou muſt excuſe oy | 
habitual freedom and warmth z but you muſt ſurely now per- 
beive, that your legiſlature is not yet conſtructed fo as to pre- 
wa peace, or to improve itfelf or any thing elſe; but to 

ur only for individual ſelves and their makers; — not even to 
expreſs or aim at the general ſenſe, aulll, auiſdom, Of inter, 
{which ſhould be all ſynonimous, and would joon be fo, if not 
N by the artifices of tyranny): and you know thoſe who 
impede the neceſſary improvements, are the real authors of the 
Fade overflowing miſchiefs. Lou have Jang been alſo ſim- 


le enough, like us, to fancy, 1, that your parliaments repre- 
nted the nation; 2, were your deputies; and 3, could expreſs 
the general will; 4, could work for the public good; and 5, in 
time produce a reform : nien de tout gaz you muſt now be rf 
vinced. As they can repreſent and work only for themſelves and 
their maſters, the crown and ariſtocracy; tis in vain tis fooliſh to 
expect reform of any abuſe from thoſe who profit by it. Th 
are not even equal to our parliaments, who voted for reform, 
tho? they could not themſelves, effect it; nay thereby loſt their 
own conſequence, and their very being ;—but they electriffed the 
nation with the love of freedoomnmn. * 
However, the combination which has cruelly prevented ſome 
of the beſt effects of our experiment, will not probably fruſtrate 
but only retard the progrels of legiſfation, &c.---Your govern- 
ment 2 we ſhould think, now improve. Indeed if your . 
| | 7. | CT ani 
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in the fame ever attending on 


. 
miniſtry had been wiſe enough to promote the natural diſpoſition 


to diſcuſſion and reſearch, # they ought, the advances might 
have been much accelerated ;—as by ſome permanent committee 


or mode of receiving ideas and information, — to guide, not ſtifle 


thought, food would be laid in, for future minds, and changes 
be made gradual and even, pleaſant, inſtead of dangerous and 
deſtructive, a caſe and ſituation from which you have juſt nar- 


rowly eſcaped. The nonſenſe of ſtopping or ſmothering of in- 


quiry, you ſee, could not be made to laſt long, in this thinking, 
talking, printing age. The ſecret. once out, people will find 
means to tell it each other. They cannot, now-a-days, long 
mY deſpotiſm; nor even be long ſatisfied with the middling or 

If-wile opinions of a B-—— or a W , &c. And they 
are or' muſt ſoon be convinced that they have now no conſtitu- 
tional ſource of reform, and will therefore invent and eſtabliſh 
one. You Whigs will probably be wiſe enough not to ſtem but 


guide the ſtream of public opinion and innovation ;—which is 


the only way not to be overſet and overwhelmed by it; like your 
predeceſſors, 


Many of our legiſlators are, to be ſure, but prating, filly, hot- 
© headed fools ; but the wiſe man would be ſtill more aſtoniſhed 


at the intrepid ignorance and inſolence of moſt of your's;——ſuch 
vulgar, ignorant fellows, pretending to lead and to dictate, with- 
out either travelling or reading, on ſubjects that require ſo much 


of both, is truly ridiculous;—as alſo their affected contempt and 


abuſe of our's, ſo far their ſuperiors, and whoſe names will live 
Fedor, while thoſe of your Tory 
faves of monarchy will fink into contempt or oblivion :—afd on 
ſeeing your immenſe majorities of ſuch men, ſo impudently 
ſupporting the doctrine of Spain, inquiſition, Morocco; and 
without knowing from whence it comes, to what it may lead, or 
what they are ſaying ; all does certainly indicate the moſt debaſed 
and flaviſh period ;—a nation almoſt too far gone for recovery. 
Were it only for the cramp or interruption which this war has 
brought upon the human mind and its progreſs, your late m——y 
Heſerve to be hanged as the chief cauſe of it, —or even for not 
preventing it when they could fo eafily, | 
E. Thus it is that you diſoblige all nations, friends and foes ; 


* 


by your baſty 5 manner and behaviour, and mode of talking 


of them. We like your. ſincerity and franchiſe; but ſurely the 


truth may be told in decent, though ſtrong language. We may 


conform to that of a court, without being contaminated or en- 
feebled by it—(doubted.) If we can but' teach you to think a 
little before you ſpeak, your converſation and conduct will both 
be more conſiſtent. Had you obſerved or known us a little better, 
you would have ſeen how unlikely how incapable we were to 
create a revolution or even a reform here, as you hoped; and 
you would not thence have been 5 haſty in declaring war, f 
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bably in the view of creating a revolution among 1s.——You for- 
get that we have juſt agreed to aboliſh” capital puniſhments ; and 
tis of importance to begin with ſome eminent examples. You 


loſt the 3 that may ever again 6ccur, your King. You 


may zow live to regret that irreparable example 16ſt, but never 
to find another ſuch : and you thereby retarded the progreſs of 
the true S more than all the fooliſh miniſters.— But let 
us not loſe our time and temper in reproaching each other far- 
ther than neceſſary for diſcuſſion. We have been egregiouſly 
miſrepreſented of late to one another, and may hope now to come 


to a better underſtanding. But we muſt beg leave ſtill to wait 


a little more of the reſult of your experiments, before we make 
any great change in our government; and when we do, it muſt 
be gradual. Though we muſt confeſs your experiment has 
been badly made, and that it was cruel and fooliſh to interrupt 
you in it. However, bad as it is,—even the diſappointment - 
would ſerve as an example or warning to others; would teach 


them to provide accordingly, and help to ſecure the ſucceſs of 


other attempts. ? | 
But let us hope that all attempts will in future be by reaſon, 


not force. *Tis melancholy to ſee mankind yet ſuch children, 


and flying to arms and war on every trifling fancied provocation; 
to ſee them fancying that democracy and ariſtocracy cannot- 
now live together as hitherto, but muſt come to open violence 
till one opinion exterminate the other: *tis worſe than the 
feudal combats, or inquiſitorial tyranny.— Tis eaſy to foreſee - 
that democracy (i. e. juſtice and equality) muſt in time prevail, 
with or without conteſt, gradually as knowledge is diffuſed: ſo 
that all war or violence is both entirely needleis and merely de- 


ſtructive. The progreſs of reaſon we think viſible enough, even 


in ſpite of the prevalence of deſpotiſm of late. You ſee that 
even our public debates improve a little from one year to ano- 
ther, both in quality and quantity, on the moſt important ſub- 
jects. Two days diſcuſſion on the great object of parliamentary 


reform, promiſed ſomething more for next year; and writers, 


during vacation, keep up the diſeuſſion, which is the moſt impor- 
tant part. Our young men and future legiſlators will now pro- 


' bably read, travel, and inform themſelves more, and not merit 


ſo much of your contempt as their predeceſſors. Equality,” the 
intellectual and chief kind, may yet be promoted by an increaſing 


number of liberal minds. Already a. Fenelon, a Newton, &c. 


would rejoice at their ſervants, being as wiſe as themſelves.— 
A right and general education would ſoon reduce intellectual dif- 
ferences to very trifling.— Then a majority of numbers and of 


reaſon would be the ſame ; (and the majority admits of no other 
remedy, nor of any appeal.) We ſhall not then be beafts of 


burden, as our preſent ſapcrior, wiſh to keep us; and ſhall know 
ow to chuſe and employ tbem, and judge better of every _ 
9 2 | | x — ; | 1 ject 
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ject of importance to us. Though nations, governments, and 
generally all corporate bodies, are hitherto unjuſt - cruel monſters 
to each other, and even to their own members when weak, and 
themſelves out of danger; yet we may juſtly hope it will nor 
always be ſo. By education and the true form ot government, 
or ſociety, the individual becomes general improvement; and 
they then mutually improve each other. Theſe and all ſubjects 
will again be open to diſcuſſion ; a ſituation in which they never 
fail to adyance.—Men will be good for little or nothing, but to 
propagate their ſpecies, till they are totally cured of ambition, 
avarice, and /uper/tition. By the two firſt, they are made rogues, 


and by the 3d, fools. That this cure is poſſible with the gene- 


rality, we know enough of man to determine, even without the 
numerous individual examples to contirm it. | 
Ambition till threatens, hut will probably be defeated, —Ruſſia, 


* 


+ Auſtria, + Pruffia, and if + Bourbons re-inſtated ;—the com- 


bination would be tremendous indeed: but even then it would 
ſoon fall to pieces; they muſt quarrel about the ſpoils, &c. ; 


and though the object would be unworthy of men, and fo in- 
ferior to the preſent, yet whatever tends to a diſſolution of ſuch 


governments and combmations, may be conſidered as friendly to. 
freedom. But ſuch combination can never probably now be 
completed, and even the preſent muſt ſoon fall to piecgs j—a 


general ſenſe of the deſigns and the dangers of it, and of mo- 


narchy or deſpotiſm, and of liberty, in general, is now abroad 


and ſpreading. faſt, among men, and will ſoon appear ;—the 
greater danger is, in its appearing too ſoon.— There never was 
perhaps in the world ſo great an object of conteſt as the preſent. 
The minds of the wiſeſt are full of this, and their pens will ſoou 
make it clear, and it behoves all to attend to ther, 


of 


. 1486] 
No time or preſeription can ſanctify injuſtice. Mankind muſt 
gradually perceive this, and return to juſtice, as knowledge 
opens to them. —If individual property ſhould ever come to be con- 
ſidered in its proper light, with the proper mode of cultivating 
and enjoying it in common ; the different countries will then pro- 
bably admit of inhabitants indiſcriminately, till all their lands 
and trades are full, (which is yet an indefinite degree ;)—and at 
laſt, there will be no national diviſions, or any thing to prevent 
the whole earth being equally open and free to all its inhabitants: 
—and for this, it ſeems to want little elſe but to be divided into 
diftrifts ſmall enough for individual happineſs and exertion, 
which is the primary object of all ſociety. Local divifions, jea- 
louſies, impediments, will diſappear,” and mankind diſcover they 
. are but one family, as they all foe upon one globe... 
Hardly any yet have tried the utmoſt capability of the good 
or beſt parts of human nature: only a few generals or con- 
querors, and prieſts, have ſhewn men to be capable of immenſe 
powers and degrees in both active and paſſive courage, —in cru- 
elty, and perſeverance, &c. We might probably all, or moſt, 
be made capable alſo of the utmoſt or perſevering ſpirit of bene- 
wolence ; even without the uſual motive of applauſe, or its being 
known; as we already know of many fingle acts of ſuch bene- 
ficence. Men might perhaps learn to perfiſt in ſerving even their 
ungrateful country, or friends; and to fave them, almoſt in ſpite 
of themſelves :—or to devote their whole efforts to the ſervice of 
others, with more pleaſure than to their own : they may furely 
learn to be leſs cruel and favage to each other than hitherto.— 
But man is capable of all degrees of moral perfection, gradually 
as the inſtitutions or modes of ſociety ſhall be diſcovered and 
adopted that are calculated to create and ſupport thoſe de- 
grees : —or as he becomes convinced of their importance. 
This agrees with the ideas of Jeſus Chriſt on human nature; 
and he was probably right in many things. His morality is not 
fo impracticable as man, yet in infancy, may imagine; and it 
may in time be practical and common, with a rational and natural 
ſtate of ſociety, according to his prophetic thoughts, or thoſe of 
his hiſtorians, —He was certainly a very extraordinary man, even 
though his life and character ſhould be moſtly fabricated by after- 
- hiſtorians and yulgar report: the Benevolence of his morality is 
beyond all after-fabrication. The doctrine, the ſtory and cha- 
_ rater, deſerve much attention, though they ſhould be only partly 
true ;—even though only an idea,—like thoſe fine characters i 
romance, which afford io much morality, reflection, ſentiment, 
ſyſtem, progreſs, &c. to the mind: fuch are highly worth pre- 
_ ſerving and ſtudying, (but not the bad characters which ſome 
authors ſeem to take a malign:t pleaſure in drawing, and gene- 
0 much more beyond real life and poſſibility than the good; 
ſuch are ſurely not worthy either of preſervation or conſidera- 
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tion; and fych dar zuther has wiſely condemned to oblivion.) | 


If Jeſus Chriſt had fortunately appeared in a leſs ignorant 
country, or in a period leſs on the decline, and met with minds 


and hiſtorians more worthy of him, and who underitood him, 


he and his doctrine might have done more good and much 
leſs harm. And it might be much worth while now, for a truly 
philoſophic mind yet to inveſtigate the ſtory and character on the 
principles of probability, as far as poſſible at this diſtance through 
dark ages; — to diſcover and diſtinguiſh that which may pro- 
bably be true, from that which muſt be falſe, impoſſible or im- 
probable, according to the degrees of evidence, by reaſon and 
ie judgement ;—to diſtinguiſh the great merit, benevolence, 


and good ſenſe of his doctrine, from the vulgar ſuperſtition and 


nonſenſe of it. Such reſearches are beginning in our day, and 


may partly ſucceed, and prove a ſtep in our progreſſion. It 


was ſaid, ſome years back, that certain Perfian MSS. had been 


found, 8 account of him; and as we become better ac- 


quainted with the Eaſt, ſomething more may be diſcovered, —— 
This is of ſome importance as a matter of curiofity, more ſo as 
a matter of morality, and ſtill more as tending to cure men of all 
blind and brutifying ſuperſtition, which they muſt be, in ſome 
advanced ſtage of their progreſs. | 
Philoſophers hitherto embarraſs themſelves by ſuppoſing and 
ſearching for defign, and plan, and author, final cauſes, intelli- 
ence, ftern, &c. in this univerſe ; of which there is no ſuffi- 
dient, or to us intelligible, evidence :—in ſhort, theſe are all 
weak, human, or half ideas. Our little deſigns, plans, fore- 
thought, coſt us ſuch efforts, that we readily aſcribe the faculty 
that produces them in us, to whatever our fears and fancies create 


and ſet up for our reſpect and admiration. When we examine 


how we come by thoſe ideas of defign, &c we find ourſelves 
to be only the vehicles of them, and that they are tranſmitted, 
through us, by a chain of cauſgs, of which we are only one of the 
links, but of which we are not'made ſo as to know the 1ſt link 
or moving cauſe. Our being oze; and probably a moſt eſſential 
one, of them; our capacity to ſee ſome of the neareſt of the reſt, 
and eſpecially thoſe below us, or the neceſſary conſequences, 
(though not the connections) is probably enough for us to know, 
in order to go on, to determine to look and move forward, which 
is evidently our 3% way; —and never to ſtand ſtill longer than 
neceſſary to enſure the next ſtep. „ | 


It ſeems alſo of conſequence for us to | conſider, — how far max 


may hope to become rational, even in ſpite of his paſſions, and 


if he can regulate without extinguiſhing them ?—how many ſteps 
he can learn to reaſon with certainty ?—and if 1, why not 1000? 
QE in what caſes his rational can be made to vanquiſh or regulate 
his animal nature if in moſt or the moſt eſſential caſes, why he 

may not then be able to walk almgſt alone—without (or N 
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| Its infantine ſtate, may be a ſymptom of progreſs. 0 


diminiſhing) the retarding, and at laſt pernicio retended 
ele of = oY Gilling, N &c. by 
following merely juſtice and humanity ?—if motives may not al- 
ways be found 1ufficient to oppoſe and regulate paſſion (or hur- 
fied reaſon) or gradually to cool it back into reaſon ? If he is 
yet to promote the general good, (for which he ſeems placed here, 
as if on purple) and mult thence leave off being ſo miſchievous 
as hitherto, and try to find the means af mutual and 
individual Happiness and general peace — How many of his vices 
evils are owing to the errors and the permanence. of his own 
enfiitutions; and which of theſe ought to be changed and im- 


» 


proved? and which entirely, and which gradually aboliſhed ! 


The ſecret of duly mixing and employing the powers of think- 
ing, reading, — and writing, is not yet completely under- 


ſtood, and is probably deſtined to carry the human mind yet 3 

reat way farther, (et dont il a grand beſoin.) Though the 
ſrongeſ reaſon hitherto often go the fartheſt wrong (only in 
England) yet reaſon is certainly capable of leading us more right 
than wrong, and therefore deſerves the firſt and moſt aſſiduous 
attention and cultivation. Our naw beginning to perceive 


each man's own reaſon or mind is to him the ultimate judge 
of every tiog-—though we have no better guide or veſſel 
to carry us, ſhould we not therefore mend and keep her in 
order? and confider when to ſail, and when keep in port? when 
bi go alone, or in company? how much loaded, and what cargo 
Kc. Though too much confidence, and many other ſources of 
error, be all extraneous and not in the nature or eſſence of reaſon 
and thence curable ; is caution therefore leſs neceflary ? and 
theſe cauſes of error leſs worthy of inveſtigation. and of cure? 
When the wiſe ſhall riſe to a certain number or degree, may 
not ſociety then make a ſudden ſtep; into ſome advanced ſtage of 
its 1 When the different claſſes of philoſophers 
thall jearn to ſee one another often, and get rid of their mutual 
contempt, jealouſy, &c. and ſhall join with the ſtateſmen, and 
all h underſtand and alt each other and the public: 
ſurely they may form an increaſing and powerful claſs, and acce- 


lerate the human progreſſion. | | — 
Whatever degree of independence ſome philoſophers may be 
iſpoſed to give to man, he is certainly a gregarious animal—a 
ſocial being: and let them beware of confounding Wer, with 
| F which is much too frequently done in this country. 
f men find that 2 joined, can produce = 4 ſeparate ; and that 
perhaps 10 ditto can often produce = 100: fo that one ratio is 
1 %. and the other as 1: 10: man will thence be not only a 
locial and gregarious animal, but muſt ſtudy the beſt modes of 
union, concert, co-operation, or the collective force of the human 
powers; he will thence learn to facrifice his egotiſi to 1 


„„ 


good, and all mutually improve each other, and the collective 
mind: and works of united labour will improve 1 faſter, 


and more than thoſe of individuals: ſo great and wonderful are 
our co-operative powers, and peculiar to the human ſpecies. 
The utility of this our joint, ſocial, or collective force, though 


Jo highly uſeful, muſt however have its limits, beyond which it 


is too often made a pretext and means of ſlavery and ſubjection 
of ſome men to others even of the many to the few. However, 
this ſhows its inſuperable exiſtence; and that it muſt be regu- 
| lated, not baniſned.— The efforts of any individual, or their ef- 
fects, are more limited than many imagine. On examining,” we 
may be ſur prized to ſee how few things we can do, without the 
previous or co-operative help of others :—and to find every truth; 
propoſition, diſcovery, trade, tool, method, machine, or ſyſtem, 
to have been the work often of millions; both by joint, and ſe- 
parate or individual endeayours,—In the exerciſe and diſtribution 
of theſe important united powers, which ſhould neither be loſt, 
nor abuſed, ſeems to conſiſt much of our progreſs, and thence 
our happineſs. All affociations muſt be voluntary and condi- 
tional, ſubſcribing—promilſing the leaſt that can poſſibly anſwer 
the purpoſe, —a minimum; and men muſt in juſtice be taught not 
to promiſe, bind or enſlave themſelves, needleſsly. | 
All the cer pr pu animality of man will probably diminiſh, 
or be regu 
. e. may have its limits, though as yet out of ſight. We 
eed never fear being too rational, too good, nor too near equa- 
lity; we may ſafely ſteer that courſe, as on a windward ſhore, to 
be r with every advantage, though never to he attained. 
- —The belief in the powers of moral influences upon us, and 
thence of our powers over our own character and «ion, ſeems 
much the moſt advantageous belief. | 
Ho to eſtimate and regulate, - improve and uſe the public mind 


or opinion, ſeem not yet well underſtood. Is it worth procuring 


and uſing, till farther improved? or is. it, like reaſon, always 
the only, though a fallible guide? From thence there can be no 
appeal, nor any remedy, where wrong, but by enlightening the 
people. All is done, or ſuppoſed done, by its conſent or tacit 
permiſſion. | | 3 

After being moved or intereſted above a certain degree, men 
cannot be expected to be juſt or impartial judges: ſo there may 
be taſes ſo intereſting to all mankind, as to render them all unfit 
to judge, and for which therefore no juſtice can be found. 
Hence any popular prejudice or ignorance will render the people 
urifit for juries. Probably no people in Europe yet are, though 
they all ought to be, fit to judge, for example, concerning the f. 
berty, regulations, or productions of the preſs ;—of ſeditions, 
treajons,—nor of many other moral or political queſtions. But 
the ſooner they are made fit, the better; and they ſhould practiſe 
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and learn, even before the) are completely fit; And it ſhould 
* be examined how far their labour might be facilitated, 
both ways; 1, by qualifying ibem, and, 2, abridging their work: 
by trying how far, and perhaps better, ſociety might exiſt by 
reducing, inſtead of incredfing its laws, crimes, and puniſhments ; 


and particularly thoſe of libels and treaſons, which probably 
: ought not to exiſt any where, That any words; ſpoken or writ» | 


ten, ſhould add to the black liſt of fooliſh crimes, will, in time, 
be conſidered as great a barbariſm as witcheraft.— Then if we 


8 could be liberated from that immenſe load of law about property, 


wen might begin their moral progreſs. a X 
Should this public av/// be collected from a majority of numbers, 

1 Or ſhould not we beware of all pretended opti- 
miſm, ranks. or ariſtocracy, which ought always to be a minimum? 


But io many, you. ſay, are always unfit to think or give an opi- 


nion not ſo many, and theſe will diminiſh faſt; by practice, 


thought, &c. when once in the right form. Are not we thus led 
from every thing to conclude that the improvement of the public 
mind or education is the firſt object? —without , this, the radical 
evils of ſociety ſeem irremediable. The rich ſay, © If all the 
people we feed, chuſe to be ſo fed, and willingly make or conti- 
nue us their adminiſtrators (tho? a duty beyond our or any powers) 
how can we prevent or cure their folly?” Teach them better.— 


That would require ſome force, for they will not be taught. 


Yes, they will, if you go honeſtly and rightly about it; or at leaſt 
their children will. And as we riſe to the height of one great 
truth, others begin to appear before us. If the philoſophers in 
France and America have ſecured, for example, a true channel 
for the public voice, they may then perceive the neceſſity of im- 
proving—of enlightening that voice, before it can be of much or 
of certain uſe.—But they muſt beware of uſing any fubſtitute 
on pretext of waiting till it is qualified or fit for uſe. It muſt act, 
and thereby learn. Fear not the anarchy of infancy or ignorance, 
which cannot laſt long. 1 | 


He far the people, while very ignorant, may be miſled even 


by partial truth, or nflxing- it with falſehood, has been ſeen in 
religion. Hence they ſhould always be told or ſhewn the whole 
truth, —or all the truths or parts eſſential to each other,—lt is 
eſſential to know when force can be overcome or gained by rea- 
ſon, which, I believe, ir generally may. Coe pdf cara 

Even the French have many moral leſſons yet to learn. They 
have as yet but very bad ideas of palitical zu/fice, and this nation 
ſill worſe. Their employing force; where reaſon would evi- 
dently anſwer much better, is doubly ſhameful for the reformers 
of the world. They will now again probably overload themſelves 


with laws and regulations. Lato is full of evil, and not the road 


to moral happineſs, as will ſo6n be ſhewn in various publica- 
tions. One of its worſt effects ſeems to be the ſuppoſition tas 


J 
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all or moſt men are raſcals; and while they are conſidered and 


Puniſhment may 


treated as ſuch, they will never be better. 


create dejection, reſentment, deſpair, and vice, — but can never 


poſuively improve us. The prevention, and not the puniſhment, 


of crimes is of importance. 


As we fee that men may be taught to Jove even ſlavery and 
#eſpotifſm, is it not of great importance to teach them how to 


| Hate it, or rather coolly to confider its effects, and reject it? 


As education is now obviouſly becoming of ſuch immenſe im- 
portance, may not we expect to ſee ſome of our greateſt men be- 
come ſchool-maſters ?—or all become teachers? 


If all monopolies and combinations are ſo generally againſt the : 


common intereſt, ſhould not the difference and the nature of in- 
dividual and corporate mind be well ſtudied and diſtinguiſhed ? 


both be improved, and appointed to their ſeparate offices? 
Is not the mind much improved in its morality by the habits 


of frequently confidering the public good? And if all and each 
could be made to labour chiefly for, or even converſe upon, ſuch 
objects, wonld not the benefit, phyfical and (chiefly) moral, be 


immenſe? And hence probably the mere meeting of peo le at 


the capital, once a year, is probably a chief cauſe of Engliſh ſu- 
xriority. - | 1 V 
Firantneß and fincerity would alſo improve almoſt every thing 


_ elſe. By every one attempting to expreſs their then increafing 


% 


. hardſhip of ſuch a ſyſtem, being made very evident, coul 
defeat it; —but that ' abſurdity could then long be concealed and 


ſentiments and ideas, the ſtock and communication of them 


would thence be much improved and augmented. ——But the 
cauſes of human improvement and decline, or moral or any cau- 

ſation in general, is yet but .little known; and more eſpecially 
the general complication of canſes, which we ſeem unwilling to ſee, 
being fo fond of ſyſtem and fimplification. | 
Repreſentative government, though the beſt hitherto known, 
may yet be — 


an important ſtage, it ſhould be well ſtudied arid improved; el- 
pecially as it is yet but little underſtood, even here. Repreſenting 
property only, can hardly produce good government, or. moral 
character, but the contrary : and when all property comes to be 
completely repreſented, ſuch a government, or combination of 


proprietors, may become the moſt deſpotic and immoveable ty- 


ranny, ever known, over all the reſt, or non-proprietors ; who 
may thence increaſe in numbers, and in the degrees of ffavery, — 
worſe than the feodal. Nothing but the extreme Cty and 

then 


decorated by ſophiſtry, as now. It is only the imperfection 


and incompletion of this unjuſt ſyſtem that makes it bearable hi- 


therto. Seeing many people of property yet without even a vote, 
keeps the reſt of the unrepreſented in countenance, and preſerves 
. 5 X 1 *. 


them 


defective, and ſerve only as orie of the human 
ſteps towards perfection: — but as it may be a laſting and thence 
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them from the contempt and flavery which becomes almoſt in: 
evitable when all the proprietors are united by repreſentation. 
If they are now cruel and unjuſt to the reſt of fociety, what would 
they be then? So that it is clearly men, and not property, which 
ſhould be repreſented in the legiſlature. TEE 


4 


As organization and edutation are obviouſly neceſſary ta 


| ae . and all as the people or nation, in their properly ſe 


lected wiſdom, ſhall chuſe, h mode of choice is certainly of 
reat importance ; though the people may at firſt be unequal to 
ele& rightly, they muſt practiſe till they learn; and it is cruel 
and villainovs to miſlead them, or take any advantage of their ig» 
norance, paſſions, habits, or vices, of all which they may ſoon 
be cured. Nothing can ſupply the place of heir choice ; ſo that 
they muft be qualified for it, and gaod government muſt be made, 
or at leaſt begun, by bad or perhaps deſpotic materials But 
there may be ſuch efficacy in the true form, as ſoon to produce 
wiſdom and virtue enough for its own purpoſes, even from an 


— 


European canaille ; if they can but gain ſuch a head of reform, 


public ſpirit, and union, as to ſtand for a while the ſhock of their 
enemies, and eſpecially that of their own vices and ignorance. 
Men of ſtudy, it is hoped, will now be forced from their re- 
tirement. It is impoſſible to do or know every thing in one” 


. Cloſet, nor to ſee all of man, &c. without conſtant or frequen 


looking. Much will eſcape the, beſt and moſt ſteady ſight. 
Theories built in retreat, upon a few facts, will yet long be ſub- 
ject to totter—and fall; though the time may come when the 


 pbiloſophic miniſter may, from his deſk, direct the great ma- 


chine of ſociety aright,—as a Monſ. G. attempted with his ſhip» 


building; but even there, it was found as yet impoſſible. 4 


None can probably keep the right road, or gain the true re- 


_ ſults, but he who. enters the tables of the world with a few de- 


monſtrated principles, and has ſagacity enough to find the reſt. 


as he goes on. Hitherto the theoriſt enters with too many, and 


the practitioner with too few. When ſhall we get theſe two 
to join and produce true idm; of which it is truly aſtoniſhing 


” . * 


little always in a minority. . 3 
The party or government that ſhall iſt aboliſh. capital pus 
niſhments, will give at once the moſt indubitable proof of ad- 


to find ſo little at the end of this 18th century, and thence that 


vancement, an bid the faireſt for ſucceſs in every way. Truth 


(of ſome kinds at leaſt) will be well received, and readily pre- 


vail when propoſed, at the worſt of times.—But many, and per- 


haps the moſt important, kinds of it, tis feared, miſt now again 
be buried, or kept out of ſight, for a while: the barbarous ery 


of pretended dangers, —of monarchy, ariſtocracy, chriſtianity, — 


in ſhort, of deſpotiſm in different diſguiſes, muſt now, it ſeems, 
again overwhelm and arreſt the progreſs of mind and diſcuſſion, 
—of reaſon and juſtice ;—but that cannot long ſucceed, nor now 


* 


1 


ſuppreſs or deſtroy the natural elaſticity of mind, as already 
| Hinted.——It may; indeed, be feared that the di/organizers (ſome 
of them, perhaps, the friends of tyranny in the deepeſt diſguiſe) . 
ate the moſt to blame, in producing and continuing war and vio- 
lence, which is advantageous only to the moſt dark and ſtupid 
deſpotiſm: but if ſuch is really the caſe, they cannot reign long 
without a diſcovery and defeat: and we ſhould hope that reaſon 
and moderation may ſoon prevail (by numbers, though not by 
violence or ſpirit) over the folly and haſty madneſs of immediate 
perfection, or any diſguiſed tyranny or deception. 

Let us take another rapid glance of theſe fooliſh tyrants and 
zations, the promoters of war. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee the preſent 
jealous world ſo little jealous of Ry/ia, with her immenſe armies, 
of a new and tremendous kind, - ſo improveable, and fo fit to 
domineer over Europe ;—ſo immoveable and laſting, as to remain 
and advance, after thoſe of other nations are no more; (for theſe 
cannot long be ſupported on the preſent ſyſtem.) Her folly 
of turning back upon Europe, with Aſia before her, it ſeems ſhe 
does not chuſe to ſee ; and may | amiga a great deal of deſtruc- 

tion by premature efforts, and fooliſh. conqueſt. With Poland, 
our natural European frontier, once in her power, it is time for 
all the other nations to look about them. Her folly of attempting 
to be a maritime power from the bottom of the frozen Baltic, is 
not ſo dangerous, and could excite only the foollſh jealouſy of 
a J. B.-—Under a ſucceſſor, worthy of Peter the Great, ſhe 
might do great good towards the Black and Caſpian Seas, and 
the important- countries ſurrounding them, as Peter intended. 
And if this Empreſs were as liberal and wiſe as ſhe pretends to 
be, ſhe would publiſh Keith's and Peter's letters on theſe ſub- 
ects,. and make peace, and crave the aſſiſtance of France and 
England, to extend civilization and rational freedom again to 
thoſe eaſtern countries ; and the ſpirit of Peter and Keith would 
fevive to help her. | | | 

Tf the French now repeatedly fly or give way before an inferior 
force, tis a ſymptom or ſome of their changes of mind. Is the 
Change in the cauſe? in them? or in both? Their being ſo 
inferior in cavalry is a great and inſuperable defect. But they 
cannot be beaten at home, unleſs they chuſe to beat themſelves, 
by their diviſions. Their country cannot otherwiſe be penetrated 
with impunity, How many battles have been loſt by a 
- purſuing their opponents too far! inſtead of facing to the right 
or left upon the flanks of, thoſe that remain! Many had hopes 
that the French were the fitteſt to lead the reſt, in many things, . 
(though not in all that they themſelves may fancy) and to riſk 
experiments for the good of the whole.—But then again their na- 
tional character is yet one of the leaſt proper for purſuing, with 
patience, experimental induction, and gathering true reſult ; (ub 
it wWwas cruel and unjuſt to 1 2 their experiment.) They 
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reaſon tells them it is right; and not be the bli 
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may now diſguſt more than gain the world, and frighten inſtead 
of winning them with their freedom; and may diſcredit the beſt 
of principles, inſtead of reconciling, teaching, and leading us all 
into the delightful paths of freedom, truth, and juſtice, which 
they ſhould and might eafily have done. (Not ſo caly with ſuch 
enemies and impediments.) With all the reſpe due to many 
of their noble efforts and liberal ſentiments, we may doubt their 
being yet up to their taſk, or capable of ſutficient. coolneſs and 
moderation, of pattence and recollection, —of a diſintereſted, im- 
partial, and determined wiſdom, ſufficiently open to all infor- 


mation ;—or if we may rather ſtill ſuſpe& their flighty, hot fe- 


minine character, too like the Scotch and Iriſh, and the Euro- 


| pean nobility in general, Tis curious that the e of the 


Engliſh word feady, ſeldom (if ever) occurs in France, Scotland, 
or Ireland. But the French character will change and accom- 
pany the true principles, if they can but hoid them long enough. 
—Since they have been ſo fooliſh as to put their cauſe on the de- 
eiſion of blind force, their beſt or only chance now is probably 
in the quality of their armies, —and in ſome ſimple and ready 


method of forming and reforming them ;—in their becoming fit 


for deliberative as well as executive bodies; and the hopes that 


this lefſon may reach other armies, who will thence learn tg fee 
themſelves men, and not mere machines, and that they will 


learn to obey, or rather to follow directions, 27 as far as their 
d inſtruments of 
tyranny ;—nor force or impoſe even freedom, — but will protect 


it. is certainly better for the world that armies conſiſt of me 


rather than machines, —of thinking and rational beings, and of 


Which there is now ſome hope. We have already ſeen them in 
America and France, at times, highly ſenſible of freedom an- 


Juſtice, and behaye with the diſintereſted wiſdom of ſtoics and ſe - 
nators. The death of L. 16. has now probably affected the 


_ foldiers of both fides ;—animated the one, and diſanimated the 


other. f . . 
Force has ſometimes been on the right ſide, and has done ſome 


good amidſt its almoſt univerſal miſchief: as in the caſes of Ti- 


noleon of Syracuſe, in Switzerland, Holland, America, &c.; and it 
_ ſtill oftener be right, tho' ſeldomer employed, as men improve. 
When wiſdom can be ſelected to wield the arms of defence, the 


moderate and wiſe will be protected, and elected to their places 


of leaders and legiſlators, and the world may then ſtill look with 


hope to the French conſtitution ; 'in imitating it, people will now. 


be probably too cautious and flow; making war upon it, or. try- 


ing to ſuppreſs it by force of any kind, is at once both madneſs 
and tyranny, which muſt probably have their uſual effects, and 
promote what is meant to be ſuppreſſed; - may excite reſent- 
ment, diſguſt, curioſity, inveſtigation, &c. and recoil upon their 
employers.— But are there not hopes of ſome or moſt of the parties. 


concerned, 
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concerned, being ſoon tired of the folly of fighting? and of their 
being inclined to liſten to reaſon: When the one party can 
be perſuaded to relinquiſh a little of their obſtinacy, and not in- 
terrupt the march, by turning back to principles already leſt 1a 


far behind; — and if the other could be cured of part of their 


vulgar violence, and intemperate paſſion for total and untimely 


- reform; going ſo much too far, and out of fight, where it is im- 
poſſible to toltow but by degrees, they might all perhaps be 

brought to agree in ſome other eſſentials,.— and even about the 
name of their government, —whether it ſhould be called a mo- 


Harchy or a republic, or ſomething that might include both ideas, 
though perhaps actually the latter. 7 48 5 

*Tis e ſtupid in the k——s and miniſters of Europe, 
to oppoſe France being a republic; for as ſuch, ſhe will never 
be fit for foreign conqueſt, nor dangerous to her neighbours: 
(though indeed ſhe may be dangerous to their tyranny.) And 
may not we hope that theſe two dere/fable wars, this and the Ame- 
rican, will ſerve to put all wars out of faſhion? as well as their 
detefiable cauſe, dark and bloody deſpotiſm? (whom we may now 


be enabled to diſcover, and hunt down, through all his diſguiſes ? 


Hand _ gently reform and reconcile him to join the general 
bop oe 8.) N 
vents now ſucceed each other ſo rapidly, from French lewity, 


Kc. that none can rightly arrange or judge them and their con- 


ſequences.—Preſent language and thought ſeem too flow for the 
Furia France/e.—Yet the republican ſpirit ſeems already to have 
taken root there, and deeply for them. Some fooliſh. people. 


hape in their levity of their being ſoon diſguſted with liberty; 


a hape which is ſurely very ill-founded, and on a party which is 
not likel to increaſe, —W hat a pity they ſhould ever have been 
provoked, or think of propagating their new doctrines. by force! 
With reaſon on their fide, they know not how to employ her. 
War was clearly the game of their enemies, (though only of the 


_ fooliſh ones) and ever the ſource of inequalities and oppreſſions 
of all kinds. They ought to have put up with every thing, 
rather than go to war. They were repeatedly told ſo, and that 


their revolution could not ſucceed, unleſs they could preſerve. 
peace, and forgive their enemies, but they know. not wiſdom 
when. they ſee hen.——However, if they could remain united 


and determined for only a very ſhort time longer, they might 


ſtill ſuceeed, evemagaiuſt the whole, world; and they might di- 


vide that world, if they had but ſenſe and virtue enough; —but 
tis too plain they have nat enough, and are but bad politi- 
cigns, Only the ideas of ſome, but not the French character, 
are yet up to republicaniſm: but they will ſoon riſe to it, if 


tliey can perſiſt; and if their enemies continue fo. foolith as to 


provoke and preſs, them into reſiſtance and RD gy ee 
truth may tremble to fee her cauſe in ſuch bad hands, an 
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. nerally execrated, as mankind im 


theth to triumph at laſt : what has been already ſeen may help 


to ſhew the timid and doubtful republicans (who are perhaps 
already a large majority in Europe) what may be done by a few 


0 good principles in good hands, fince ſo much could be done by 


in bad ones, and much more almoſt accompliſhed. ” 
- So that this French experiment, even though it ſhould now fail, 


will probably have many more good than bad effects: —it will 
ſerve to diffuſe ſome 7zrzths of great importarice,——to ſhew the 


practicability of ſome that were doubtful, and thence at once 
evince and promote the human progreſs, It now appears plain 
enough that the abolition of all privileged orders may be eafily 
accompliſhed whenever the people chuſe to ſay the word, or 
ſhall find a proper organ for that word, in an adequate repreſen- 


tation ;—that 7zfice and equality are natural or belong to man, 
and will therefore be gradually attained :——and that theſe and 


other ſimilar truths will then meet with more general approba- 


tion, when propoſed. And it alſo appears clear that king-killing, 


violence, and cruelty will never do, and will be till more ge- 

prove and acquire the habits, of 
juſtice and humanity. | | te 
Will the haughty houſe of Au fgria, the Emperor, keep pro- 
miſe now with his Flemiſh ſubjects, and give them their conſti- 


tution improved, their army, &c. It is more probable he will 


be fo ſhameleſs, unwiſe, and unjuſt, as to wiſh to confider them 
nowas a conquer'd people,--or at his mercy ; or firſt to be flattered, 
then intimidated, and ſqueezed. To that beggarly houſe, always: 
overſtretching its powers, and always in want, revenue becomes 
the 1ſt object; and theſe Flemiſh, their only productive, pro- 
vinces, muſt be drained and oppreſſed in every way.—That this 


and a few ſuch houſes ſhould fo long have divided and domi- 


neered over Europe, will perhaps be hardly credible to poſterity. 
But this proud, needy Auſtrian race, the chief or head of the te- 


dious European tyranny, will probably in time be exiled to Ame- 
rica, with the Bourbon's, &c.——That was a fine and juſt opi- 


nion of Paine's, and will ſerve, with many others, to immor- 
talize him, eſpecially as the colonizing the new parts of the. 
globe by the princes and nobles of the old, is a meature that will 
probably be adopted in due time; and will perhaps be the beſt 


or only way of reſtoring ſuch ſpoilt people to their natural talents 


and utility. 808 | 
But tis the tremendous diſciplined armies of ſlaves of the two 


Imperial houſes, Auſtria and Ruffia, which form now the object 
| of attention, dread, and danger to Europe. The diffolution of 


theſe armies and empires (not by force, but reaſon) ſhould no- 


de the object of all the wiſe and good. 


If J. B. is not more ſtupid even than uſual, and irrecoverably : 
e in corruption of all kinds, he muſt ſoon ſee the danger, if not 
injuſtice, of ſupporting and ſubmitting to deſpotiſm * at 


* 
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| Home and abroad; particularly this combination of it in the 


North, which may ſoon divide or domineer all Europe : 


republic, to be practicable, and far preferable to that with any 
royal and Bourbon governmeat, at the fall of which he ought 
to rejoice, and prevent its reſtoration. But he is probably now 
too ſtupid and corrupt, as yet a-while ;-—though. perhaps not 
long. Though he has hitherto been always a ſlave, led, worked, 
or trampled e by the greateſt of his own r———-s or foo 

he may now ſoon open his eyes: ſurrounded with light and 


information, he will not be able to keep them ſhut :—he will be | 


forced to read and think a little, and a very ſhort way before his 
noſe, he muſt perceive both old and new yokes ſtrengthening 
and preparing for his ſtupid neck, through continental depen- 
dence, to which he has been of late blindly and inſenſibly led and 
tied. —If he can only learn to ſpell in politics, ſurely nothing can 
be eaſier to read than that he ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to join 
with France, America, Holland, Spain; and againſt. this new 
combination till it is diſſolved, perhaps not by war, (which is 
ſeldom, if ever, neceflary, except to weak M——s or Minifters 
with deſpotic views) but we ſhould preach to them freedom and 
good government, till we prevail. Political ſcience or juſtice 


will ſoon begin to be underitood and attended to. Though the 
few wiſe are as yet every where (except America) in a minority, 


it cannot long be ſo: and while a few can exiſt, they muſt in- 


- creaſe; ſuch is the nature of truth. Though the European ca- 


naille may not yet be ripe for republican principles, yet they are 


not fo far beneath them as their tyrants. imagine. Theſe prin. 


ciples are ſo evident and natural to all, that every man is pre · 
ſently turned — improved into a republican, ſo ſoon as he ſees it 
poſſible; (all, except a few helpleſs creatures, ſpoilt princes and 
nobles, and their poor flaviſh dependents.) Though many of 
the preſent weak, corrupted, and ſycophant races of both wealth 


and poverty ſeem now to incline: and cling to deſpotiſm, which 


they fooliſhly fancy will beſt protect them and. their property; 


they will ſoon be made to feel their miſtake, and the folly or 


theſe extremes may be avoided, * * | Tow 
Fhat' other poſition of Paine's, that men are always ready 

for freedom, or at leaſt for the management of their own affairs, 
public as private, may be true, and deſerves a moſt candid at- 
tention. Though ſome previous preparation, hahits, or in- 
ſtruction, might be neceſſary to the people, all hat might ſoon 
be given them, joined with practice, were their ſuperiors once 
willing to let it be given : cures and preventatives would readily 
be found for all their ignorant violence, &c. All combinations 
of parts againſt the whole, probably can only be totally diſpelled 


having either rich or poor; and might ſoon learn how eaſily both 


by a complete diffuſion of knowledge and property, as equally to 
: 5 e | | all 


and 
muſt ſoon perceive our now natural alliance with France, as a 


* 
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alt as poſſible. The ſcience of \le#ions will then be generally | 
_ * underſtood, and will provide fome gradual or ready remedy fo 
every evil- The people will learn to replace the leaders who 
| have. erred, by thoſe of contrary character and views ;—to diſ- 
Place the violent, in due time, by the temperate and wiſe. 
But how unwiſe for us to fly to extremes; and copy the follies 
df our enemies! Have we, too, yet to learn how inadequate are 
all the means of Force to change or impede the opinions of men? 
either of friends or enemies. If men are inclined to believe in 
 ____  Fepublican principles, it is not force, but reaſon, that can reclaim 
them. The uſual effect of perſecution on opinions is ſurely well 
enough known, to all but ———, However, the members of 
mis new combination of tyranny and error will tow probably go 
all lengths, and inſenſibly lead and keep each other in counte- 
nance through all ſorts of oppreſſion and villainy.— But ftill even 
tbey are perhaps to be perſuaded ;—at leaſt we ſhould try: the 
true philoſopher ſhould never deſpair of the powers of truth and 
rieaſon; and if miniſters cannot be philoſophers themſelves, they . 
ſhould employ or conſult them ;—till the time when both cha | | 
racters ſhall be in one, according to our wife Plato, again... 5 
But hut war certainly does and always did threaten to be much 
worſe for us in every way, than that againſt Ruſſia could ever 
have been, and ſomething like the American war; and yet we 
ſeem much fonder of it. Whence this ſtrange inconfiſtency ?— 
The miniſter then thought the national voice againſt him,. 
(though neither he nor we have any certain meaſure or organ of 
that voice; our preſent parliament being plainly neither.) But 
he might probably have gone on with hat war as eafily as with 
_ #his;—]. B. being a very great and a malignant flave ; and the 
- miniſter having always power 3 in his hands to do what 
dee pleaſes with him, make ſuch things go dow n, to a certain 
pitch, full as eaſily as at Conſtantinople. The public voice 
might have been eaſier raiſed againſt Shit war than bat. Tne 
arts, which have been wn. es for the contrary. and more 
_ difficult effects, ought not to have ſucceeded at ; but will 
moſt likely deceive and overſet their authors ar 14%. The public 
Cannot long be ſo blinded. In ſhort, had we been wiſe and li- 
beral enough to join the right fide, in the French cauſe, all would 
now have been quietly ſettled, arid without war, or blood, or com- 
bination of deſpots, and the poor king ſaved, &. No nation had 
 _ this in their power ſo much as we, nor ever loft fo glorious. an 
. = opportunity of doing ſo much good to the world. 12 
_ Peace, and the cloſeſt national and individual connection, is 
even now, ſtill practicable with France; and eligible and advan- 
- tageous to both, and to Europe, —and therefore our duty: and ſuch 
changes of ſentiments are now producing in the world (if not too 
ſueceſs fully and inſidiouſſy oppoſed by tyranny) as will facilitate 0 
me moſt intimate union, jo much wanted, of many . ; 
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perhaps at length of all.— But our poor French pl iloſophers, and | 


now repreſentatives of all mankind, -may be defeated, at preſent, 
from their ignorance and contempt of what is ſtyled politics. 
Few or no good politicians, or any ſtateſman of their's (except 


Mirabeau) having yet appeared on their own theatre or any other, 


ſince their revolution began. — They might ſurely, by this time, 
have gained ſome allies in Europe; or at leaſt have broken this 
villainous combination. If not done ſoon, its members may gra- 
dually divide moſt of Europe among them, and thence domi- 
neer or diſpoſe of the reſt as they pleaſe.Nuſſa may take the 
Lion's ſhare; perhaps Poland, and all N. of the Baltic, as Stoe- 
den, Norway, &c. Pruſſia, by degrees, all the reſt of the 8. 
ſhores of ditto, —to Denmark, &c. Auſtria may have moſt of 
Italy and Greece, &c, conquering and dividing the Turkiſh do- 
minions. in Europe among them and their dependents. Thence 
deſpotiſm becomes general, — till the 3 quarrel, and Ruſſia pro- 
bahly at laſt remain the univerſal deſpot; and then, like the 


Roman empire, decline, through deſolation,— and at length fall 


to pieces: which laſt is the natural renovation and falvation of 
. mankind and ſociety ; and which wiſe, men ſhould therefore la- 
bour to promote and ſhow the folly and flavery, &c. of great 
empires and armies: —and the ſooner the better. Their diſſolu- 
tion muſt probably ſoon follow the light of reaſon, as infallibly 
as it muſt the weakneſs of ignorance and barbariſm: hence the 
aſſiduous propagation of reaſon and diſcuſſion becomes of ſuch im- 
menſe gonſequence, and in which the wiſe and good ſhould and 
will inceflantly labour, even in ſpite of our tory doctrine, or of 
any other ſpurious kinds of tyranny in diſguiſe. | 3 
| On viewing the old continent, as it is called, or larger half of 
this globe, we are naturally led back to contemplate its hiſtory 
and revolutions, - natural and moral; and to look forward to the 
cheerful proſpect of its future recovery and improvement; and 
to indulge, with ſome philoſophers, in fancy and conjecture, as 
well as fact: —as in ſuppoſing, with ſome obſervers, that this 
globe may have changed the pgfitjon of its axis of rotation. 
perhaps on its acquiring a fatelite or moon; and thence of its 
po changing their climate, and lands into ſeas, and v. v. and 
s deluges, &c.— And thegce the northern parts of A 
being formerly more habitable, inhabited and improved; an 
ſome glimpſes of hiſtory ſhowing us a diſtant period of human 
life and nature, of ſcience from thence, ſo yery different from 
the preſent. —Qr perhaps the flow and ultimate covering and diſ- 
covering of its lands, by the ſea moving W. againſt the ſhores 
of the globe turning E. leaving the eaſtern parts of Aſia, now 
the moſt ancient, Hence the ſtrata and compoſition, as well as 
' ſurface of this globe, become ſuch intereſting ſpeculacions ; but 
particularly every thing «por that ſurface; and more eſpecially 
man, the lord of all, and the * improving ſpecies, Hence 44 
* | . int er 


believed, or dimly perceived at a diſtance. 
not of human degeneracy, colonization muſt probably yet, in 


| © on}... 
intereſt we feel in inveſtigating the cauſes of his progreſs or de. 
cline ;—of the active European character, and of the ſtationary ſta- 


/ 


| bility of Aſia, &c. Hence we are led to hope that theſe active 


powers of mind may be deſtined yet to liberate and improve, 1, 
themſelves, and then the Afiatics ;—by working, as it were, at 
both ends; perhaps chiefly through India, as well as Mediter- 
ranean, Black and Caſpian Seas, &, From miſtaking his road, 
or from too much or too little haſte, man remains, as yet, ſo far 
behind where he might have been :—but he may now again, as 
formerly in Greece, diſcover the relative importance of objects; 
and perceive that the human mind and its morality muſt be ſtu- 
died and improved, before he can advance much farther in any 
thing.—Thence the European nations may ſpeedily improve 
ſo as to join, at laſt, in the moſt liberal views ;—as in rwoting 


the general freedom, juſtice, and happineſs among all mankin 


As the madneſs of uſeleſs —deftruttive war may ſubſide, ſome 
European congreſs of wiſdom may yet ſettle themſelves into a 
Kate of perpetual peace and liberty, and extend it through Aſia, 
&c. And then we ſhall all be aſtoniſhed, as uſual, to find how 


eaſy a thing it is to be wiſe, and to eſtabliſſt ſuch a natural and 


happy ſtate of ſociety. 


Alexander, with his army of poliſhed and enlightened Greeks, 

conquering or rather colonizing and improving Afa, is perhaps 
the moſt intereſting ſpectacle in hiſtory. The next ſtep in the 
human progreſs may be the doing it by peace and wiſdom. If 
our modern Eaſtern conquerors were oftener to aſk themſelves 


— what Alexander would have done in ſimilar circumſtances ? 


the hiſt. and ſtate of the Eaſt, and of mankind, might now exhibit - 


a different and more improving aſpect. 


The contemplation of the vc or younger continent is per- 
haps ſtill more pleaſing.—If we admit, with ſome philoſophers, 


that human nature phyſically degenerates ;--that the races of the o] 
continent are long on the irrecoverable decline, and being now 
w the refuſe of their own luxury and vices, are only fit for, 
and recoverable by, colonizing thoſe diſtant countries; and for 


mixing with, and teaching and improving the new nations of 8. 
America, &c, When men become more rational, this may be 


done with great advantage to all: and we may look forward to 
the pleaſing idea of whole nations, yet wiſer and more liberal than 
Jeſuits, forming and nurſing up new and happy ſocieties op races 
of men, on principles perhaps hitherto almoſt unknown, br diſ- 
But admitting or. 


many ways, be of vaſt ſervice to mankind, when well under- 


| ſtood ;—and muſt yet prove a great ſource of exertions, popu- 
lation, and improvements. ny $7 


All this part of our globe ſhould, and will in time, be divided 


into many maritime ſtates ;—the ſmaller the 1 with 
the view of all of them enjoying the advan 


ages of ſome coaſt 
1 


1 | F 

und tivers —but the nations will probably all long be too large, 
owing to the natural ſize of, 1, France; 2, Spain; 3, Italy; 4, Eng- 
land, and, 5, the 17 provinces, or 3 rivers: as none of theſe five can 

properly be divided: However; as mankind improve, the diffe- 

rence of ſize, or of national diviſions, will be of leſs importance, 

and the communication between them be gradually opened. We 

may go on to ſuppoſe the reſt divided as follows: 6, the Ems and 

Weſer one nation or ſtate ; 7, Hamburgh or the Elbe, another; 


then, 8, Denmark; q, Norway ; 10; Sweden; 11, Finland; 
12 to 14, Ruſſia into 43 16, Livonia; 17, Poland; 18, Pruffia z © 


19, Ucrain or Dnieper ; 20, Moldavia or Nieſter ; 21, Hungary 
or Danube; 22, Crimea; 23, 4, 5, round Black Sea; 26, 7. 
Greece; 28, Germany; 29, Swiſs ; 30, Anatolia; 31, Aſſyria; 
32, Egypt; 33, Lybia; 34, Carthage; 35, Tingitania. All 


to be ſeparate ſtates, and ſome of them, perhaps, yet more ſub- 


divided, but freely open to each other : each comunicating with 
the ſea, and reaching inland, from the coaſt, to the ſources of their 
longeſt rivers nearly; by which all the advantages of land and 
Water will be ſecured to all; and all to be nearly ſimilar govern- 
ments, founded on jaſfice. which may thence be extended round 
the world. The phyſical cauſes of climate, &c. are eaſily coun- 
teracted. Great empires may be efficient, but not pany ney + to 
civilize mankind: but when once civilized, they muſt divide 
again into ſmaller and more manageable diviſions, in order to 
dvance ſtill farther, _ ; | 
Different congreſſes may then be occaſionally formed, of any 
number of countries, for their mutual convenience, and ſome- 
times one of all Europe, &c. according to any bufineſs or object 
that may concern them all,—as the general peace, or naviga- 
tion, and communication, &c.—Nothing eafier than ſuch a di- 
viſion and ſyſtem, in time; when the reign of reaſon and juſtice 


_ ſhall be eſtabliſhed. (See Fletcher.) The e of all countries 


will mutually aſſiſt each other, and ſoon fall upon the beſt me- 
thods of doing it, provided their governments meddle in it, as 
little as poſſible: hence governments muſt be conſtructed, con- 
trolled, with theſe eſſential views; — merely for negative duties, 
as to prevent impediments, &c. | 1 
Such varied views of men and countries are neceſſary and of 


_ conſequence :—thaugh tis hard or impoſſible yet to foreſee the _ 


duration of ſome human follies ; —as how long men may yet con- 
trive to torment themſelves with the fooliſh ambition of ex- 
tending each his own nation, i. e. the empire of their tyrants, or 
their own chains, The ſmaller any nation or ſtate is, ſo much 
the better, ſeems a truth ſo obvious as muſt ſtrike moſt people, at 


the firſt dawn of reaſon,—Where reaſon will now firſt appear, — 


whether in new or old nations, we know not yet enough to fore- 
fee. Happily that great and dangerous Ru/ian empire muſt 
Probably break into ſeveral, before * full miſchief of ſuch an 


vide 


4 


Ertenſive combination can be produced. The philoſophers 
ſhould labour at theſe great objects. Reaſon is omnipotent, and 
1 the approach of her feign may be accelerated by our timely wiſ- 

dom. Had an Alfred or a Plato been legiſlators for the Eaſt, 
. inſtead of a Confucius, Zoroaſter, and Brama, and Mahornet,.— 
1 5 Aſia might have been thouſands of years more advanced in the 
Human progreſs Perhaps the character of the Ruſſian language 

and people, with their taſte of muſic, &c. may furniſh ſome pro- 
found philoſophers with hints how to manage that too great 

empire; and how to form them into Twaller, nappy diſtricts, _ 

as they improve and become capable of governing 'themfelves, 
(or perhaps a little before.) 4 . | 

'  Ruffa, by herſelf, is more than ſufficiently t«emendous, but 

joined (only) with Auſtria, againſt the world in its preſent con- 
dition, would be more than fufficient to ruin it, were it not for 

the advances of reaſon, in the mean time, while they are about it; 

from which may be expected the falling of of their ſubjects 
and armies, diſtant dominions and allies: this having begun -4 

America, will not ſtop there, at the command of a few fooli 
| ts and ariſtocrats; People will not now long exert and 
5 exhauſt themſelves to fupport ſo fooliſh and pernicious” a 3 2 
5 | as a great nation, government, or empire: but eſpecially a dit- 
tant one, that can only drain or oppreſs, and never afliſt or be of 
ſervice to them. Fs BB gfe. | 

| | Pruſſia, but looſely (and indeed wrong) connected in this com- 
FE bination, may foon fall off from it: — then ſhe might perhaps be 
| purchaſed, for a while, to _ the maritime powers to bring to 
| reaſon, and take to pieces, thoſe great internal empires, becoming 
| now comparatively barbarous, with their tremendous armies of 
| ſlayes ;—and then Pruſſia may fall to pieces herſelf, being luckily 
rather an ephemerine fort of power. | . 
Tis permanence that retards and ruins the human ſpecies and 
rn Fooliſh man, attempting to make his follies eternal, 
Iofes—deſtroys half his own powers and happineſs. His fuper- 

| ſtitious defire of immortality makes him wiſh and believe ſo. many 
E things to be made immortal, which would be much better tem- 
| ES TT porary! and the poſſeſſors of any power or wealth” are perfect 
Y - .. peſts of ſociety, with their paſſion for permanence, &c.— (which 

| $4 | ſhow's that neither power nor wealth belong to man.) - When the 
| Forming and reformmg of armies and combinations comes to be 
1 ©" ſuſfciently ſimplified, and readily done by the people themſelves, 
' | as occafions mpy require, they may then hve and improve in 
E | real ſecurity, as depending on themſelves :——but will ſtill act, 
N : in their public capacity, (daily leſs wanted) under the direction 
of leaders of their on appointing ;—but whoſe delegated power 
aud temptation to err, mult ever be a minimum ; and who mult be 
_ watched, in proportion to theſe powers and temptations. 


— 
* 


| But 
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1 


2, by 
fubjects and armies; or, 3, (if Rill infu 
à ſufficient ſupport, when quite ready, againſt their tyrants : and 


er claſſes of men, is NEE W 


But happily deſpotiſm may probably now ſoon be defeated 
without armies or war: — 1, perhaps by mere direct dint of reaſon 
on ſome of the ſovereigns ;—or, opening the eyes of their 

cient) by lending theſe 


in ſuch caſes, of great majority, the whole may be ſettled without 
war or bloodſhed. This doctrine, deſpots, fools, and flaves 
will endeavour to cry down; but it will probably now exten 
and ſtand its ground, as the people open their eyes, and will yet 
liberate mankind. Tis high time.—when deſpots combine 
D the people. In the reign of reaſon, we ſhall alſo fee that 


5 


. freedom, juſtice, arts, knowledge, civilization, muſt come, from 


the coaſts, into the internal countries; and not in the contrary di- 


rection, as often hitherto attempted, and as ignorant Power, with 
+ His armies of rude ſlaves or mountaineers, is apt to-imagine,— 
Indeed, during the preſent debauched, commercial, ſordid ſtate of 


mind. of the maritime powers, with their ill-divided wealth, 
ſelfiſh avidity, &c. the difficulties of ſufficiently uniting them are 
great, but not inſuperable: they have only to admit of free com- 
munication and education:—and thence they will ſoon be led to 


diſcover the truths of this little book ;—one of which is that 


men's ideas of property muſt be totally changed, before they can 


improve much farther.—The proper modes, order, and velocity 
of theſe changes, are now the problems to be ſolved by thought 


and experience. | f | | 
Spain, while under a Bourbon government, will never coaleſce 
well with us; (fo that we are every way now wrong in our po- 
litics) —eſpecially with our preſent fooliſh ſyſtem of maritime 


_ dominion, and thence our inevitable and offenfive inſolence and 


igjuſtice, &c.—Reviving the, Spaniſh ideas of their cortes and re- 
preſentation, would ſecure us their friendſhip, with their own 


freedom and proſperity.— Her armies cannot probably ever again 


be formidable. The modern folly of aaval power, into which ſhe 
has been led by a jealouſy of our, (as one fool makes many) may 


probably, by its enoraious expence, ruin her preſent ſtupid and 
 oppreflive government, and thence afford the uſyal o e 


of reforming and renovating it.— The blind or wilful ſtupidity 
of our preſent policy, it may ſurely be hoped, cannot laſt long. 


Though reaſon ſhould yet be unequal to cope with de/poti/m, in 


Europe; yet, by giving him rope, i. e. war enough, he will pro- 
bably ſoon deſtroy himtelf. | 8 2 


-_— 


policy ſeem yet to prevail, with many who pretend to think; as 


with our Neckars; Adams, Burkes, &c.; though Tacitus and 


Engliſh experience have ſufficiently ſhewn that ſuch ſyſtems can- 
not laſt, One, or ſome combination, of the balancing parts muſt 
always ſoon overpower the reſt. A perpetual conteſt of bodies 
file ſuch ideas or ſyſtems 

prevail 


A 


T he mixed, complicated, balanced ſyſtems of government and 


— 9 ae ng mas.” he. 
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prevail any where, they deſerve ſome attention; and their dura- 
tion, it thence behoves the deepeſt thinkers and obſervers to 
confider ; and to eſtimate if truth and ſimplicity in policy can be 
made to fucceed to error and complication, with the next, or with | 
the ad or 3d generation, and to direct their labours accordingly. 
Many have an idea of a certain quantity of corruption, error, 
or vice, being a zece/ary part in the human character, and be- 
longing to all their affairs; and is to be cured or diminiſhed only 
to a certain limit: and though none can yet fee, fix, or mark out 
that limit, they can hardly yet be perſuaded to move or confider 
out of fight. _ = 5 3 
Our preſent wiſe men may not be up to the mediocrity of 

2 century hence; and the deepeſt wiſdom of to-day may then be 
conſidered as barbarous nonſenſe ; ang eſpecially upon the moſt _ 
eſſential ſubjects, as thoſe of policy, religion, man, &. This 4 
begins already to be more than mere ſurmiſe, on ſeeing the u- 
thors of the preſent vogue inſiſting upon the greatneſs of 'em- 
pire,—the number and complication of laws and law-books,— 
certain progreſſions in ſuperſtition and ſlavery, —ſordid com- 


induſtry,—all as 1ſt-rate political objects, and to be conſidere 
as the marks and meaſure of our higheſt improvement 
whereas it begins to appear highly probable, that the eontrary of 
all theſe will ſoon be found to be nearer the truth; and that 
man, from his preſent ſummit of complication, vice and error, 
muſt again deſcend towards fimplicity, virtue, and truth, if 
he is really to improve, and diſcover his utmoſt happineſs, which 
is ſurely probable at leaſt. Such is likely to be the march of 
mme human mind, though as yet foreſeen or ſuſpected by fo few. 
Hle will at once learn to fimplify every ſubject, and to embrace 
a much greater number of them ;—will learn to- detect tyranny 
1 and falſehood in all their complications, &c. -If his rational can 
| learn to prevail over his animal nature, only in moſt and the 
'. moſt eſſential caſes in a majority of any ſociety ; the conſequer.ces 
are numerous, and not yet to be half toreſeen ;—force, puniſhment, - 
war, may thence. terminate in time. Our friendſhips, gratitude, 
| promiſes, contratts, governments, though doubtleſs now good and 
} 'neceflary in ſociety, may diminiſh, and become even pernicious, 
as they become leſs neceflary ;—though they can never be poſi- 
tive evil, till they run into ſome extreme, and change their na- 
ture and name. | | | | 2 
Let us take another ſort of ſtation and view of man. Does he 
over or under-rate himfelf and his own importance in this uni- 
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verſe? or on this globe ?—It would probably go on, round the 


fun, &c. though he were annihilated from it, —drowned, or burnt 
on its ſurface, We muſt be contented, like other reptiles, to 
cling to the ſpots of it yet above water, divide ourſelves, and 


communicate agggrding to the caſual ſhapes of thoſe ſpars a. 
F 3 x ; as | — 


1 
— 


merce and uſeleſs or injurious accumulation, —a ſlaviſh, . ; | 
-— 


E 


formed by ſeas, rivers, mountains. That fuch ſocieties ſhould 


de ſmall for the moſt important purpoſes of our happineſs, and 


large for others, is alſo. probable ; though we are yet but in in- 


fancy as to theſe matters. When man becomes wiſe enough 


to try to make the beſt of his fate, and to fee his way, he yrs 
| Perceive an endleſs progreſs, before him :—he may learn to diſ- 
tinguiſh and properly employ his individual and his /ocial powers, 
as hinted above :—when to work alone, and when in co,— 
Such a diſcovery will ſave him from ſlavery, and from a great 
waſte of powers.—By diſcovering the ſources of his errors; 
by conſciouſneſs and reflection on the operations of his own 
mind and thoſe of nature, he will commence a progreſs which 
may terminate in directing his own operations aright, and thence 


perhaps thoſe of the whole world.—If this globe may be ſup- 


poſed to belong to man, for the ſupport of his wants ;—if he is 
perhaps at once one of the productions and the lord of it,. the 
only inproving— rational ſpecies = it; —in every caſe the 
right of property is nem; in all, and in each human being. But 
vet none of his little individual labour in directing any of the 
trivial parts of the immenſe cirele of production, can change the 
Juſt deſtination of the eke, from the channel of eternal juſ- 
tice as from general to individual property. Hence no regu- 
lation of his can invert the eternal nature and deſtination of 
things; though he may diſcover and improve them all, by aſ- 
fiſting, but not by counteracting nature.—If there is no appeal 
from the public voice, (nor any remedy,againſt her errors, but 
by her own ſelf-inſtruftion) then we all hold every thing of the 


public will, —every thing is her property, and held by her per- 


miſſion: and though ſhe, and every thing in this univerſe, is 
bound by eternal zeceſity and juſtice, - yet whenever ſhe is ſo 
blind as not to ſee hat juſtice, and fo ignorant as to admit of 
needleſs inequalities, —of injuſtice and private property; there 
is no remedy but by general inſtruction and knowledge, to re- 
turn to juſtice and equality, as faſt as compatible with the leaſt 
evil and greateſt good to man in general. Let us beware of the 


100 ge, and advice of deſpotiſm and ſuperſtition, for they 


are all quackeries. In this proceſs, to know the next ſtep, is 
always the firſt and difficult object. It is now probably informa- 
tion or inſtruction, general, to all: the 2d, may be—a free circu- 
lation of all property; and the 3d, leaſes of it, for lives, held of 
the public, where it belongs :—and 4, in time the community of 
all property, as far as poſſible and convenient, according to the 


eternal laws of juſtice.— This doctrine ſhould be perpetually 


preſented to the human mind, and in all poſſible forms.—One 


of the few remaining difficulties in this progreis may be to ſettle 


the proper Ab of this puhlic, whoſe voice or opinion is to de- 
cide upon whatever concerns the whole of it members, when ne- 
ceſlary ;—whether, and when, it ſhould be a pariſh, or a na- 
„„ : | | tion, 


Fd 


. 
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jon, &c, Perhaps the ſmalleſt poſſible, and to eve ſtion 
rom extending 7 than a ng may 8 of on beſt 
rules, (and which Alfred ſeems to have perceived.) Indeed, in 
a juſt and natural ſtate of ſociety, where men improved in indi- 
vidual happineſs and moral perfection, there would be little to 


do for a public mind, or general government, and probably A 


end be put to moſt of Jaw, and to thoſe frequent appeals from 


 tmaller to — tribunals. At preſent, men have only a choice 


zmong evils,—of a leſſer, to replace a greater, and Which they 
often miſtake and reverſe ;—as in applying /aw,, an evil, to 


ſupply the place of ja/iice, a real good. When the lard thall be 


orced to ſell his eſtate to the gellow he formerly deſpiſed, who 


Tupplied his ſervants with. ſmall beer, it will only be a fort of 


— not complete, juſtice; only a ſtep in the progreſs ber 


re mentioned. 


1 


Nearly the ſame queſtions and differences till divide philoſo- 
hers and thinkers as formerly in Greece: —as whether it is by 


mind or mec han iſm, by ſoul or mere organization, that zhought and _ 
other of the human phenomena are produced: — Whether all 


will not gradually become thought or mind, or whether the 
perations we call mind, be not the mere reſult of motion, 
of mechanical combination? — But fince all ſee that theſe phe» 
nomena are produced, it might be expected that men could 
go on together, and often agree in the effects and conſe- 
quences to be thence deduced, whatever be the nature, the 
k origin, or firſt cauſe, which we can never probably know. 
— However, at leaſt two different ſyſtems of ſociety ſeem thence 


to ſucceed to many others, and now threaten to divide the theo- 
riſts, and even the French legiſlators, &c. Theſe may be ſtyled | 


organizers and diſorganizers. Though both conſider individual 


happineſs as the object of ſociety, they ſeem to differ widely in 


the means of attaining it: the one, by means of wile ys 
conſtitutions ; and the other, by the gradual abolition of al 
theſe. The 1ſt ſuppoſes that only wile inſtitution, can produce 
wiſdam, exertion, happineſs, and a body politic; that the public 
bell, wiſdom, or ſenſorium, is to proceed from that organization, 


and to govern that body.— The other aliedges, that only indi- 


vidual exertions can procure individual happineſs, and better if 


_  unclogpged with law or inititution, which, proceeding from the 
vices of man, contribute only to his perpetual flavery,—to impede 
his natural progreſs and improvement, which requires his total, 
though gradual emancipation from all external reſtraint, and to 
be left to the guidance of his own mind, by which he is to be led 


and improved to a tar greater degree of perfection than any other 


ſyſtem had yet ſuppoled.—This cheertul, animating view of 


our perpetual perfeckibility ſeems to go beyond, ang comprehend 
all the former views, and to promiſe moſt Tuccela Wo 25 this, 


contain 


— 


both theſe ſyſtems may be found partly to agree, and both to 
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contain perhaps certain portions of truth, which may be col. 
lected and corrected, reconciled, and added to the increafi 

heap, by future inveſtigators. The freedom of diſcuſſion will be 
found ultimately to produce real knowledge and unanimi 

among men: and let us beware of all ſpecies of diſguiſed deſpo- 
tiſm, that would perſuade us to the contrary ; and indeed man- 
kind will probably now ſoon laugh at and trample over ſuch in- 
jurious nonſenſe as now heard ſupported, by uſurpation and pre- 
tended ſuperiors; by abſurd nfo regulations, or laws of libels; 


and by ſtnpid=-vitiated proprietors; fycophant and official 
lawyers} who dare to attack the ſacred liberty of the preſs, and 
whoſe opinion (if puniſhable) would often deſerve puniſhment 
much more than the people they preſume to condemn ;—their 
opinions, and thoſe of a P., are exactly on a footing in the eye 
of juſtice, (though the latter is rather more reſpediable)-—but 
Wiſdom or juſtice would puniſh neither, but weigh both, and treat 
them, perhaps, with nearly equal contempt. . 25 

The attempt to perſuade us that any book can be dangerous, or 
do harm, where there is liberty to anſwer, is an artful, but ſtill 
too bare faced, an abſurdity to paſslong upon the moſt ignorant. 
Prople do not act from books. The B—le, the Koran, and Bedahs 
or Shafſters, are probably the only books that have done much more 
harm tban wood: ; and merely from the want of hat liberty. In 
a ſtate of ſufficient freedom, and thence of knowledge, they 
would ſoon have been written down to their intrinfic worth, and 


mankind have been left to their natural progreſſion, probably 


with a celerity not now eafily conceivable. a 
This neceſſary and perpetual human progreſſion, or perfecta - 
+ $ility, may not yet be clear to all, from its having been hitherto 
Þ apparently flow, and vibratory, though viſible enough to at- 
tention ;—but the future part of it will probably be ftill more 
accelerated and palpable. Though the 1ſt ten or twelve cen- 
turies of the Xtian era, for ex. were on the whole, almoſt all ap- 
Rarently to us, one entire decline; yet the few centuries, ſince 
ie art of printing, exhibit a viſible renovation and advance: (for 
the amazing diſtance between the ſavage and civilized ftate, ſee 
Godwin's eee &c.) It is not ſo probable now that a 
' ftupid religion, or barbarous conqueſt, ſhould again or ſo long 
impede the operations of the human faculties : and though de/- 
potiſm ſtill on the watch, ſeems to threaten, and may find other 
means and tools to work with, as ſycophants, and _— in 
various ſhapes, &c. yet his now numerous and enlightened op- 
ponents, —ſcience, freedom, truth, thinkers, with their books, 
will probably be more alert aud roms than ever ; and either 
gradually, or at once, defeat all his attempts, diſſolve his ar- 
mies, &c. | 7 6 BY 
The cau/es of events are much worth tracing; though gene- 
rally yet too * concealed for human — 
35 4 7 
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ks. yet men have ſeldom begun to be liberated by philoſophers, 
ugh they have, in a few inſtances, been afterwards directed 


7 their knowledge, and may in future be both.— It has generally 


been from oppreſſion, rom being ſqueezed. into reſiſtance and 
exertion, that men have begun to acquire thoſe powers by which 


they thence, through liberty and ſcience, roſe, to eminence.— It 


ſeems, as if reaſon alone were not yet ſufficient to move man to 
action, for which it therefore ſeems neceſſary he ſhould iſt be 
made; to Feel, were it only to call his attention; but it may 
de gtherwiſe in the future part of his hiſtory. with increaſing 


C 


fenGibjlity and; reaion;—or when he may diſcover feeling, ſenſa- 


-, | preaching and reaſon ;—and you ſee we are preached to, in both. 
or oppoſite directions; ſome adviſing us to walk out, and others 
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-..__ manence, and virtue viſibly gain ground upon fleeting—tranhent 


* al 


ed this and many other of the objects of thought far within the 


then increaſing ſphere of his comprehenſion. Revolutions ars 


already much ſooner and eaſier produced than formerly. Wiſe 
dom jeems to fay tothe Pa Len are a great majority, go- 
| t 


verned—led by a few ſpoilt tyrants ;why do you ſuffer it? Elect 


ſome few honeſt and wiſe men among ye, and direct them to 
di over the beſt remedies to the moſt of your evils, and to do the 
IM „and the beſt methods for their diſcovery and applica» 
L tion,. Ke, n Fg 6 3 " f ; 50 


leaſt barm 


% MON ĩ ͤ ̃ 4 Shr7ry”! 
But we are diſperſed, bound, and ignorant, and cannot even 


_— 
« # 
— 


ſet about what yen adviſe, without ſome power or aſſiſtance to 


untie our hands and minds, and to ſet and keep open the doors 
and windows for our gradnal communication, light, and delive- 
| W. Tha is moſt; of it—fangy: we vill teach ye to 


0 N 


in your willing or chuſing it.——P, Ves, once we can commu- 
nicate, determine, and unite mindk | 

Jhall; probably ſucceed, and lay open all the different doors of 
our confinement,- &c. but the gaining that number of neceſſary 
minds is the difficulty. You will diſcover and teach us the beſt 
ways of going about it; and muſt ſee that theſe are probably 


Various, as with times and circumſtances ; and that your preſent 
diſciples, each confined to his own little way, are inſufficient, till 


you can unite them into one or more heads; and that ſomething 
more is yet required to move a majority to action, beſides 


to ſit ſtill; —ſome to virtue and our remote or permanent inte- 
reſts; others to vice and our immediate or apparent intereſts ; 
and it ſeems yet doubtful which party or diſpoſition will prevail 
in or on the human character. W. Oh, certainly truth, per- 


ice and error; and you only fancy it doubtful, becauſe hitherto 
flow in its progreſs, as apparent to your ignorance, - and com 
pared to the lite of man; but its march will toon be more viſibſe 


. 


Lor ſeveral reaſons, However, it is perhaps rigat that moſt men 
t as MF: $-- a 8 5 8 4 CON ſhould 
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hon, and reaſon, to be all the ſame thing, and ſhall have ſimpli- 


| that for yourſelves/;;—which, confiltsin nothing more than 


, or wills enough to try, we 


4 


without the crutches of old blind practice. | 8 
Among the numerous follies of human inſtitution, mere repeal | f 
and abolition will often be wiſdom, and ſufficient, though not ; 
always. Some temporary ſupplement for the part taken down BET TY 
will often be neceſſary: nor is it yet to be expected that all men 3 
ſhould agree in the parts to be'repaired, or entirely removed, or | 


ing already condemned as obviouſly abfurd.)—The choice, time 


kinds; — when the invention and activity of the one, and when 
- the paſſive, cool judgement of the other ; how to make rhe-rigif 
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in the velocity of innovation, &c. Let them begin by trying to 


fix limits; to keep within, 1, the nonſenſical ideas of wealth and 1 
75 


power, viz. that men can remain fationary, which we have ſhewn 
to be as impracticable as to make them live for ever; and, 2, the 


proper medium, and in providing ſo that there ſhall be ne ther 
poor nor ignorant, nor too wealthy nor powerful. 


From war, force, law, govt; man will Probably be liberated gra- 
dually as hte chall deſerve r become capable of freedom: — perhaps 


« 


a little before he is quite capable, would be beft. By detainng 


bim too long in leading ſtrings, he becomes incapable of going 


alone; but ſtill he muſt be tried, and muſt learn. When or 


laws or inſtitutions come next in order for abolition or improve- 


ſhould yet wait to be convinced, -by forme kind ot experiment as | ; 
well as reaſon, before they venture to act: moſt of* them wait 13 
tos Jong, all except ſome of theſe viclent=etnet French, WhO 4 
- blindly fancy perfection within the reach or ſnatch, of ignorant, 1 
brutal force, and who ſeem to be forcing experiments on dubiongs | 
or falſe principles, by which thoſe of trath will be injured in the 1 
"rebound of the failure ; and by which they diſguſt inſtead of |. 
gaining proſelytes ;—but let us ever recollect and repeat the |. 
| 1 good they have already done, and our hope that they will FE 
loſe only the leaſt valuable and lukewarm friends to liberty, — + 1 
the weak, or prejudiced, or half. informed; — and that even heir 9 
experiments will ſerve to confirm the wiſe in the practicability of I 
theſe principles when in better hands ;— that when the reign of 1 
_ reaſon arrives, men will move upon truth and theory, 3 go | 


haſty changes required by the poor, the fooliſh and ignorant. | { 
which are often deſtructive, though not near ſo much as dreaded | 
by the other party, Wiſdom ſeems then to conſiſt in finding the hs 


ment, &c. will always be difficulties (though decreaſing) and re- | i: 


quire practical wiſdom; but that wiſdom is probably always to 


be found, or ſoon formed, - ſomewhere in the ſociety itſelf :—the „„ 
true mode of producing and collecting it ſeems to be all that þ 
is wanting. The mode of collecting it is probably by election, | 


of ſome kind, a ſcience which therefore deſerves, we muſt repeat, 5 


to be aſſiduouſly ſtudied and improved; (hereditary wiſdom be- 


and number moſt favorable for the chances of wiſdom ;—when 
to employ the individual, and when the collective or corpo 
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- enough to be reconciled to 


in their cauſe, Let us hope th | 
every where become capable of ſuch and of greater efforts. 


mode o 


1 


temporary uſes of co · operation, and bodies of men, and yet evade 


their inherent vices ;—theſe are difficulties ſufficient to exerciſe 
and create wiſdom, whenever the field is thrown open to free ex · 
ertion. | 1 | gt 


The proud and ignorant ariſtocracy, at ing to laugh at 
the ee wi a | 


their democracy or equality, is like Pxlli: 
cinello awkwardly attempting to Tidicule Harleguino; — tis igno- 
rance trying to make a mock of learning,” (rather commo 
with J. B.) Indeed it is very difficult to adviſe a wretched proud 
nobility what to do, till they can pick up courage and 9 | 
| their preſent bug-bears, wality and 
Juftice 5 and ſhall learn, that without theſe, there can be no right 
ſociety nor true happineſs, — However, there have already ap» 
peared ſeveral of that claſs, both in France, and Poland, &c; rea- 
dily reconciled to theſe principles, and even become champions 
har many more of them may yet 


It is melancholy to ſee how few. of us can yet remain ſufficiently 
neuter or impartial in any great queſtion, —rill it is decided; 
or can keep within the injurious extremes of intemperate party 
zeal, or of doubtful principles. Even Eugliſb political modera- 
tion, now fo clearly the path of wiſdom, the former moderate 
men ſeem now to forſake, and to loſe their temper when moſt 
wanted; though the part of wiſdom be viſibly to avoid the ex- 
tremes of the haughty, filly, and now blaſted pretenſions of ariſ- 
tocracy, as well as thoſe of the enraged reformer of every evil at 


once, (though this laſt is the moſt feſpectable character and in- 


tention of the two :)—yet within theſe limite, a man may now 
wander alone. 9 15 1 5 
The few wiſe muſt now foreſee two inevitable events, viz, 
1, that the ariſtocracy, or mode of leading mankind, mult ſoon, 
throughout Europe, change hands, or arts, or both; and, a, that 
there muſt ſoon be a change of both men and meaſures. here, 
1. As the general mind or voice, in the inevitable conſequences 
of We begins to ſee through and condemn the method o 
diſtinction by birth, and will dn the far, the riband, croſe 
or robe, &c. the wiſe of the nobleſt blood (if any remain) will 
join in trampling them out of fight, and will aſſume the manners 
and priaciples of a Brutus, or Cato, or even of a Diogenes, 
ox of the guezx, &. if found neceſſary. This has been partially 
attempted in modern times, and with proportional ſuccels and 


Where it failed, was plainly owing to the ſpoilt, proud, or in- 


complete character of modern nobility, from their want of true 
ſtoiciſm, ſcience, and ſentiments of equality. The ſycceeding 

| f diſtinction, by election, may alſo prove rather inſufficient 
for a time, till perfected by practice. Fe vulgar and violent 


may continue to elect each other, — till they ceaſe to be vulgar and 


© Violent; armies and nations may fail at firſt in the method of 
PWW peiting 


| 1 
K at the ariſtoi or beſt; and the people may be ineapable, 


for a while, of ſufficiently ſubmitting even to the authority or 


leading of their own choice. The Roman people long volunta- 


rily preferred patricians to themſelves, and had theſe their nobi- 


lity known how to deſcend to the real pleaſures of equality, 

ike the order of Cincitatus in America, Rome, and thence per- 
haps the world, might have been free and republican at this day. 
Rational popularity muſt now be courted by real merit: the 
well-born, with an equal ſhare, would yet have the advantage ;— 


but not long, unleſs they learn more wiſdom, from America, 
or, &c, to catch and fall in with the ſpirit or ſtream of the day. 


When men and ſociety are carried into great intellectual exer- 
tions, Waſhingtons, Hamiltons, Knoxes, Mirabeaus, &c. muſt 
fall into their places, by com. conſent.— But brute force, vio- 
lence, or war, (in any cauſe, . that clearly for defence) 
muſt injure all in every way; and thence the oldeſt arifocracy, 
fighting againſt freedom, inevitably falls beneath the plebeian 
race in the public eſtimation, and becomes even diſgraceful, as 
formerly in Italy, and now in France, &c.— The kind of wiſdom 
or ſagacity moſt wanted in theſe days, ſeems to be that which diſ- 
covers readily——what will do; as that of a Cromwell, and a 
Franklin, —till poſitive virtue and ſcience ſhall ſuperſede the re- 
latiue.— Had the 1ſt French national aſſembly poſſeſſed a little 
more of this kind of wiſdom, with their great ſcience and liberal 
ſentiments, they might have foreſeen and evaded moſt of the 
ſubſequent misfortunes.” 
| 8 is alſo obvious that a change of m——y will ſoon be ne- 
ceſſary and inevitable here too,—were it only from our preſent 

ational, ſelfiſh, and changeable turn of mind ;—and from the 
oſſes, hardſhips, oppreſfions, taxes, cruelties, &c. of various 
kinds, the foreſeen and unforeſeen conſequences of this war of 
88 more than oß any other; —eſpecially as ſome on both 
fides ſeem wickedly bent on retaliating, like ſchool- boys, on each 
other, and cruelly aggravating the already too tremendous evils 
of war ;—thus miſery goes on augmenting, like the ſnow-ball ; 
and the very remedies of fooliſh and malevolent nan are only 
freſh aggravations of his evils. Even peace, when he gets it, 
may be lullied with ſacrifices; and he may ſtill be filly enough 
to fancy ſome remedy in revenge, —in the fall of the eee. 
authors of fooliſh or vindictive meaſures, &c.— and lucky if the 
preſent races and tempers of men and majorities can be fatisfied 
with a few ſuch (though needleſs and uſeleſs) ſacrifices. Per- 


haps the authors of the war—of alien and treachery laws, &c. 


can hardly expect to eſcape ;—nor the offenders againſt intellec- 
tual freedom and the /acred pre/5 ;—(that is, if no ſufficient 
ſymptom of their recantation ſhould appear in time; —a degree 
of hypocriſy, of which, however, ſome of them are known to be 
© eapable : and it 4vill do, moſt probably: men cannot—muſt not 
N : As | yet 
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- en} | 
yet be too Hlifficult' with each other about the ſecret nollves to 
good actions.) Diſcontents Will iſt probably appear in our 


towns, among workmen, tradeſmen, mänufactürers, merchants, 


i 


: it by force, and. not-know how to: give way in due time, they will 8 


hg 


% 


xc.) and thence extend to the conntry.) And hen the diſcon- 
dents ſhall produce the outcry for peace, if the timid, yet inſolent, 
combination of ariſtocracy or property ſhould attempt to oppoſ 
probably be overſet, as in France, and much miſchief enſue- 
This nation and Holland, growing gradually leſs fit for war, 


can only recover by pgace and reform; and-*tis:dagbttul if their 
preſent remains of w iſdom and energy be equal to that or to any 


mode of recovery, till ſome con ſiderable change be produced in 
their governments or conſtitut ions. 
Alſo, as with the American war, c peace ma come (and 
generally ſooner than expected by thoſe in power) and this kind 
of m cannot wake it, now more than formerly; for they 
have not now. and will in future ſtill leſs have, the neceſſary con- 
ndence, at home: and abroad; but will then be conſiderèd as à 
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Wo oughts, 5 . to 11 1 the. reform or improvement of 
r 


human ſpecies, by bringing up the other ſex nearer equality 
to us in phylical, moral, and incl ul powers, —in every thing 
practicahle and uſeful... Perhaps nothing. ſhews clearer the in- 
tavcy of the human race, than the pat: domineering ſpirit of the 
male over the female ſex. This ecies have yet got ſo little 


uay before the other animals, as hardly to be above being jealous 


ny 


| mind. We ſhall-then properly place, aſſiſt, 


. worth; our ſtudy. 


| refiſtance by. the tyranny and, 


9 ſome z of. them. An ſhort, we are yet a cruel and deſtructive 

Fee and have extirpated many whole ſpecies from this earth, 
ES both animal and vegetable, when poſſible. Some think we are 
ſtill retrograde And. have done more harm than good on this 


lobe. But when we ſhall once begin to make a palpable pro- 


| greſs, in the right. direction, or ducover the true path, all of 


reaſon and beneficence, Fange we may then help to form or 
produce new ſpecies, and improve the o/&,—but chiefly the mind 
of man, — perhaps, 1ſt, by means of , wiſe inſtitution; or, as ſome; 
think, without any, but by operating directly on the individual 

5 5 and inſtruc 
each! other, gradually, all round the globe, which. may then be ſo. 


improved, and beagtified by virtue, reaſon, and taſte, as to be 
_ - worth, coming to fee. or obſerve from other planets ;—for modes 


- Ng en communication may then he diſcovered. In ſnort, we 
Hall, probably. o many wonders: ; Dy = hardly bow be 

we ſhall do Fhatevagy) ig . und io comribure. - 

0s 3 of happineſs.” "Ow, 


7h 


Our numerous. travellers, who,. 020 e Yell all their — 
. rifles, ſerve to ſhow the. frivolous: ſpicit:of, the times. Why do 


not inen of genius and true philoſophers travel, and publiſh their 
obſervations and reflections, fe and, important: — chiefſy of 


mon, and leſs on things Ea han are there now any people on this 
globe, much worth knowing ?—Exve y ,where the ſhocking ex- 


tremes of an idle, debauched nobility or gentry, and a miſerabſe, i ig 


rant, Jaboriays people of ſlaves.— And how few periods of hiſt 
"= = What parcels of tooliſh. animal have 3 
—mankind hitherto generally been only a; few republican, 
periods wortiiy attention. Thoſe of Ereece and Rome, and a; 
tew of the modern republics; ur own. (a1 7 When, rouſed to... - 
ls of a race of royal 1deotyy. the. 
Stewarts :—tor.,we.. ſunk, again into mere. Ca 1 Wich the 
return of royalty Though ſome men of genips, as Hol- 
taire, &c. may exe ; few ad leſſons from the vices and. Be Nh 
of ignorant periods: and people, paſt aud prelentz it is but. an un- : 
4 5 and circuitqus- way. of. tearnipg the rigbt road, to be. 
ewn ſo many ways where ene dot g9.—even the cata». 


; logue of paſt vices and tol lies von Id b be A e ae „The 


ſtrazght road to truth will .favemuch tropb 


and thence. leave 


us, ne and i mproveable pbwers to ſpare for better pure, 


poked than f for moſt of our preſeut learuing and labour, 
„ B | But 


— 


= oh 8 yet a melancholy profpect, we muſt repeatedly, 


* 


L ws 1 


and from rent points of view, take many ſurveys of this 
world, as the neceſſary ſteps in its improvement. On conſidering » ov 
the old and new continent, we ſee the one, till very lately, mha-- | 
bired moſtly by ſavage nature; and moſt of the other by harba- 
Fans and flaves ; and only a corner of it, called Europe, by chil 
_ dren.—Yes, the European nations are, as yet, only ſo many fa- - 
milies of ſpoilt children, and led, of late, by the moſt childiſty 
nation of us all. — But we are probably now on the way to 
manhood, —if not too often brought back by tyranny, of various 
and new kiads.—Some ſtill think that the operations of human 
* advances and decline to be only vibratory, within a certain limit 
or circle formed by their inevitable vices, errors, and animality. 
Others inſiſt that we advance in a perpetual progreſſion or chain, 
of which every event, with its previous cauſes, form the parts or 
links; and that all the limits may be moved, —out of ſight.— 
It ſeems of importance to ſettle which is the true caſe, and to- 
dire& our endeavours accordingly. Different claſſes, as the 
wealthy, powerful, ſucceſsful, vote for the former and oldeſt 
opinion, from mere ignorance or ſtupidity, or in the vain hope 4 
eternal, tyrannical, but impoſſible, ſtability: the few thinkers, | 
only; eſpouſe the latter and neweſt opinion, and hence the moſt 
ble. There may be ſome truth in both, though moſt in the 
. © Katter 5 or the may lie between them, though neareſt to this. 
The human ſpecies is clearly capable of à progreſſion, and which 
ſeems as yet at leaſt indefinite: though the . of it may confiſt 
of heterogeneous parts, —of vibrations and deviations in all di- 
rections, as hinted above.— The thinkers and obſervers will pro- 
bably now inveſtigate theſe and other important queſtions : and 
when they gain the people to their fide, (hitherto enſlaved to the 
other party)—the work is done,—for the right progreſs is then 
=, 2 . 
ere are certain ſuperior national characters, viz. thoſe of, 1, 
Haly, and, 2, N. ex and perhaps yet of, 3, Greece, who may pro- 
bably again lead the reſt. When Haly ſhall have done domineering 
the world, 1ſt, by arms, and thenby fupertlition, ſhe may recover, 
and ſhew her ſuperior ſenſe, in ruling by reaſon and zafte, in 
which” ſhe will then inſtruct the reſt of mankind. Even the 
e of thoſe nations, ſtill ſo ſuperior, and adapted to thefe 
aud to all objects, may one day be a ſufficient reaſon for their 
Having the lead in many things, by common conſent.— The or- 
8, once hahituated to thoſe languages, ſo elear, ſtrong, beau- 
ul, can never again reliſh the barbarous tramontani ſounds, 
nor feel any of their awkward and affected attempts at eloquence; 
but with à certain diſguft, or a bluſh, This circumſtance” 
of language will be of more importance, than may now appear, . 
when nations become _— in other things, by the reign of 
reaſon. Then, 4, Ruſſia; 5, Sweden; 6; England; 7, 2 888 
1 8 | 5 | EO | . 


1 | * 


„ 

8, Germany; with their languages, will fall into their ranks and 
places, according to their different genius and utility to the whole, 
and to each other; but in the great paths of the ſublime,—of true 
taſte and genius, they will al ga follow their leaders on the 

Mediterranean ſhores. | Pr | 
IJ. B., (6) as yet a mere journeyman character, has, however, 
ſome good ſtuff in him, (as he himſelf would ſay, in his beſt man- 
ner.) He may ſupply other nations with ſome excellent workmen, 
and ſeveral manulactures, but with little elſe that can yet be fore- 
ſeen, —till he ſhall improve his mind and his government, and 
recover his intellectual powers. He may then ſupply them with 
ſome wiſdom; for he can reaſon powerfully, though bitherto 
moſtly wrong- headed. But with the natural diſcretion and fim- 
7 2 of his true journeyman character, - both of himſelf and 
is language, he might now follow, imitate and greatly aſſiſt 
other nations; but in aſſuming originality, or to be the maſter 
or leader, in his preſent ſtate of ignorance and borrowed plu- 
mage, he ſpoils all, and becomes at leaſt ridiculous. If he at- 
tempts to dictate his preſent commercial, military or political 
nonſenſe to other countries, (of which he is ſo remarkably ig- 
norant)—or to cram his old rotten conſtitution down their 
; throats; the beſt that can be hoped is his being laughed at for 
a fool: but if he grow inſolent, and infiſt too much and too far, 
and ſhould continue to fancy he can ſwagger and domineer over 
all, and even over the waves and ſeas; then he muſt expect to be 
exterminated, as a madman, and his iflands to be again colonized 
from the continent, as ſome wiſe men have already told him, 
in books, &c. But when he learns to read and to think, tis hoped 
He may reform, and become more modeſt and wiſe, and improve 
his old broken conffitution, which is the 1ſt and moſt eſſential object 
to him. And there is probably wiſdom enough to be found for 
that purpoſe : let him only inveſtigate-the beſt methods of finding 
or forming it (probably by ele&/9x.)—And then he muſt be wiſe 
enough not to ſpoil his members or his govt. by giving them too 
much power, either in quantity or duration. In his choice, the 
motives, more than the men, are of importance. With motives 
to well-doing, ſufficiently inceſſant, of the right kind and quan- 
tity, and the feweſt poſſible to evil, almoſt any members, mi- 
niſters, or magiſtrates, will anſwer his purpoſe. The conſtitution 
and arrangement of his affairs plainly want mending, whatever 
lyes and deceptions his ſtewards and ſervants may contrive and 
tell him to the contrary.— Their having contrived to triple his 
pant expences in the ſpace of 30 years, (from 1754 to 1784) 
s a fact which indubitably ſhows that ſomething is wrong, 
and that 'tis high time to ſet about diſcovering the cauſes and 
the remedies : and he muſt go about it with temper and re- 
ſolution; and not be provoked at his ſervants inſolently telling 
him, that they are his ers, and not even his W 
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and that they know better than he himſelf what he likes and 
wants, &c.—He muſt not be offended at ſuch filly impertinence « - 
Be will coolly and calmly determine to chuſe other ſervants, who 
will obſerve his directions, or will at leaſt conſult with him, 
till they underſtand each other and the buſineſs in hand; and 
which they will then ſet about to accompliſh, gradually and 
without violence, — repairing and renewing where neceſſary z 
leaving his conſtitution and every thing open to its natural 
Progreſſion aware of impoſſible or tyrannical ſtability, and of 

the imprudence of placing his ſervants or agents again in a ſitu- 
ation to be tempted to betray their truſt, or uſurp the power of 


. ²˙ is choke (hr woe ent; "ok 
The right of /overeignty in the „ (for whom govt. muſt 
be Wend, it will een e madneſs to deny; 
only a proper channel ſeems wanting, in which it may quietly 
How. They muſt probably elect electors, and theſe elect others, 
.&c, ſomewhat in the manner propoſed by Hume, and the Freneh 
lately, and now practiſed and trying in different countries. —This 
ſeience of election and repreſentation muſt be more diſcuſſed here. t 
begins to be egregiouſly miſunderſtood or miſrepreſented by our 
Tories, &c.—To aſcribe the misfortunes of France to perſonal 
1 is very ignorant, malicious and nonſenſical. 
Theſe have been chiefly owing to their being attacked, and not 
being yet permitted to finiſh or to try their progreſſive experi- 
ments and conſtitutions.—No juſt laws can be expected from a 
_— legiſlature, compoſed of any claſs ; as where only a foolifh 
K——, or a few proprietors, legiſlate for the whole. Juſtice 
will require and provide ſome equitable mode of all having their 
oper influence in making the laws which concern all. So that 
per/onal repreſentation (and not of property) becomes doubly ne- 
cetlary, and as a 1ſt principle, in the ſcience of govt. Only 
from ſuch partial legiſlations could proceed ſuch black books of 
crimes and puniſhments as hitherto ſeen in the world ;—ſuch 
long liſts of multipiying offences, —of fancied treaſons, libels, the 
debaſing, heart-breaking impriſonment of innocence, of debtors, 
&c. &c.—-Moſt of the preſent crue] catalogue of crimes, * invented 
by timid uſurpation and bloody defpotiſm, will be gradually 
cancelled from the code of juſtice and humanity. Under the 
- preſent erroneous ſyſtem of property, tl non-proprietors muſt 
at length become law-givers, (perhaps for the whole, if 
not well managed) were it only from their ſuperior and ſti] 
growing number and proportion. -In our preſent proprietors 
8 the poſſibiliey of ſupporting this {ſtem of injuſtice, by 


force, conſiſts their chief error, the fource of many others; —and 
in fancying that it is only by their parcel of fooliſh laws that we 
are reſtrained from robbing, plundering, and deſtroying each 
other and ourſelves by exceſſes. How ſociety governs itſelf, 
few of our /o di/ant ſuperiors knew, before they were told ” 

| 5 | 5 the 
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the fagacions Paine, Kc. »Tis plain that Europe muſt gra- 
dually become entirely republican. The ſame principles and 
motives chat operated in ancient Greece, N. America, &c. will 


prove equally effectual here, when brought to act. The grada-. 


tion of wiſdom would make the change pleaſant to all. The 
danger and deſtruction, now ſo over-dreaded, can proceed only 
from the haſty and fooliſh fury and violence of the parties; and 
this chiefly from the ſuper-added injuſtice of needſeſs inſolence 
in the preſent (probably unjuſt) poſſeſſors and accumulators. of 


the wealth and power of ſociety. The people might be gently 


directed by: patience and reaſon (but not impeded or ſtopped 
ſhort)' in the path of inevitable innovation. But our fooliſh 


Tories are trying needleſsly to provoke and inſult the moſt va- 


luable lower claſſes, by treating and confidering them as animals 
inſtead of ra7/onals ;—ſo unwiſely ſnatching all hopes and infor- 
mation from before their opening eyes; and telling them plainly 


(when too late) that they are condemned to eternal ignorance 


and drudgery;—attempting to drive them by brute force, in- 
ſtead of leading them by reaſon and perſuaſion :—and ſinkin 

them already into the loweſt abyſs and meaneſt office of ſlavery, 
viz. forcing them to condemn and puniſh their own benefafors.— 
On their ignorant Tory principles, nothing ſhort of the extermi- 
nation of one of the parties, can anſwer their abſurd and im- 


poſſible purpoſe, viz. of enjoying the wealth of the world in all 


the brutitying eaſe and indolence of what they call /ecurity. 

The remedies may here alſo be claſſed into two, viz. 1, into 
ſuch as may facilitate the acquiſition of juſt ſufficient wealth and 
power, or confideration ; and, 2, whatever may diminiſh the de- 
fire for more than ſufficient, (which laſt may be done without 
diminiſhing the human exertions and energies, but by changing 
and improving them.) This may alſo be called working at Fo 
ends of the difficulty. Under 1ſt head may be arranged all the 
modes or motives that tend to a proper diſtribution of the neceſ- 
ſary quantity of property and power; as by diviſion of inheri- 
tances, free circulation of all property and of moſt offices, and 
thereby increaſing the number of proprietors, — till we arrive at 
a community, which will include the whole. — In 2, may be included 

all the moral and political ioſtitutions, inſtruction, education, 
which, we already know, can produce and improve ſuch powers 
and paſſions in the mind as to ſuperſede all the little ſelfiſn deſires 
of accumulation, &c.—And this may ſoon be carried beyond all 

our preſent ideas of pra&ticability. ' gs 
Ihe /+ppo/e4 500 millions of Britiſn property, /uppo/ed to be 

raiſed or created chiefly by avarice, might equally have been 
raiſed without it (if neceſſary) by other powers and pafſions ; and 
might certainly have been better diffributed, which is of far more 
contequence than the quantity, of which we have no proper mea- 
- ſure-or. ſtandard, 8 El 
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tional to reſemble or ſurpaſs indivi 


4 A rapid circulation may be the beſt ſource of taxation and res 


_ venue;—and peuteire tan Pis. The leaſt revenue poſſible; or 


perhaps the impoſſibility of raiſing any, may be compatible with 
the beſt or happieit ſtate of ſoctety.—Such things require and 
awaken thought and inveſtigation. ——No occaſion ſhould eſcape 
of ſhowing the preſent infant ſtate of our political knowledge. | 
That which ſeems moſt wanting now, is wiſdom and temper ſuf- 
ficient to avoid aggravating, provoking, increaſing injuſtice and 
animoſity between parties, already too violent and inveterate: 
and at length learning to diſſolve all parties into general and in- 
dividual reaſon and ſuſtice. This can be done only by 8 

, 


. e/cuſſon, and reſtraining of action e theſe two muſt go togethe 


and be made reciprocally to aſſiſt each other. | 25 
The French and their revolution, for ex., which now fill and 
over-heat all minds, ſhould be freely diſcuſſed by all, as well as 
our own public affairs. Nothing elſe can bring us into ſufficient 
temper and coolneſs, but the converſing together, reading, writin 

freely on every ſubject.— If any nation be yet _ to aſſiſt 


another, internally, it might have been expected by the French 
now from the Engliſh and Americans, —firſt by advice; — never 


by force or violence; and ſtill leſs by affiduous intrigue and ſub- 
ornation, 1 to oppoſe their freedom, ſucceſs, and proſ- 
xerity ; and by bribing miſleaders to create confuſion, &c.—nor 
y the old Tory policy of conquering their ſugar- iſlands, or more 


territory, merely for more means of corruption and ſources of fu- | 
ture wars: nor by Jo a g to take, tee, or deſtroy their great 


orts and fleets, to cripple them from being a naval power, that 
B. may ride the ſeas alone, in empty and inſolent triumph,— 


all to create only jealouſy and reſentment, at an inſupportable 


expence. We may ſurely hope that political morality may, in 
time, be brought nearer to the principles of juſtice ; and na- 
' wiſdom, 155 
Yes, there are ſymptoms and hopes that zuffice is moſt natural 
to man, and may yet the in the world, In every conteſt, 
public or private, the juſteſt fide, even now, gains the 37%, though 
not. the z, friends: as in every laweſuit, or proſecution and 
perſecution ;— as in the cauſe of the Swiſs. agaiaſt Auſtria,—of 
the Dutch againſt Spain, —of N. America againſt England,—and 
now. of France againſt deſpotiſm;—theſe 1ſt have always had the 


Fru really learned, liberal and wiſe on their fide; and that few, 


by their now viſible increaſe and influence, will gradually be- 
come the majority. Defenders in war have this and ſeveral other 
advantages, eſpecially in the cauſe of freedom. They generally 
riſe, gradually, in vigour of mind,—in diſcipline, troops, ſap- 


plies, &c, while their enemies, from a diſtance, fink and decline 
mim all theſe, (and which the defenders may aſſiduouſſy increaſe 
upon them.) — And hence ignorant deſpotiſm is probably now 


beating 
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beating out his own brains againſt the krengthening walls of 


Juſtice and philoſophy. Pos | 3 
In the compoſition of the French character, viz. of iyger and 
monkey, (according to Voltaire, &c.) the world are furprized to 
find the 1ſt, the tyger, prevail ſo eminently; or that a few of 
theſe ſhould be able to lead or drive all the reſt ;—and- that the 
nation or their legiſlators, ſhould keep ſo badly even to their own 
maxims and principles; ſo that if they gain your heart by their 


** 


ewords, they ſo ſoon loſe it again by their deedt.— This is all 


among the products of previous deſpotiſm, and will gradually 
vaniſh with him. We all preach better than we practiſe; and 
fill more ſo, in the infant, weaken'd, or vicious ſtate, either of 
the individual, or of the ſpecies or ſociety :—And the different 
degrees of morality or ſtrength of mind, from infancy to the 
higheſt maturity, might be meaſured by our ſucceſs or firmneſs 

in keeping our conduct up to the acknowledged principles, or to 
our own precepts, of juſtice.— The practice of republicans has 


always been readily brought up the higheſt, and neareſt to theſe 


principles. But the whole French nation will probably now be 
too much and too long held in horror and hatred for the barba- 


riſm and cruelty of a few, which will be induſtriouſly magniſied 


by their enemies, who might'otherwiſe ſoon cure them of this 
and of moſt of their follies—by peace, but never by war, which 
only makes them worſe, and is an aggravation of evil, and a cure 
for nothing, Many of them ſeem already to know ſome of the 
eſſentials of good government, and muſt thence acquire the reſt, 
if let alone. They know that all power, revenue, Ferie, muſt 
be in minima, or the leaſt poſſible, both in quantity and duration; 
and that all power muſt be therefore well divided, eſpecially the 
legiſlative and executive ;—and alſo all offices, none to have above 
one, and to be frequently changed. —And they will in time diſeo- 
ver that the neceſlary controul or watch of the people over their 
government, muſt be by deputies, and not by themſelves. If 
vernment ſhould ſtill bribe or ſeduce their watch, they muſt 
fill work at both ends ;—diminifh its power, and ſend other 
watch, from ſome always ready and improving ſource, —ſtill more 
dependent on the people, their electors; - thus diminiſhing the 
powers, means, and chances, of temptation, —and alſo by a pro- 


per choice and changes, &c.— Our Engliſh watch, the H. of Com- 


mons,' (and even oppo/ition ) is evidently bought, ſeduced in various 


ways by government, and become inadequate to its original or 


intended purpoſe. (See p. 177.) „ . 
The French improving ſyſtem of elections, once habitually in 
uſe, may probably cure moſt of the evils of government; and 
extend throughout, and ſave and improve, mankind. When or 
in what caſes the people ſhould act, 1. by deputy, and when, 2. 
by themſelves, will produce many FA L . 
ſolved, The t. to be the lea, and 2. the mo/? poſſible, for 00 
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and will ſteadily ſet about putting things to rights, as they learn 5 


_ #iapes between the individuals of different nations: a number of 1 


Dani perhaps yet alittle aſhamed and ateard to fhow their ſlaviſh _ 
| them probably begin to be afraid of the contequences of their late 


0 lately and infolently dared to avow, (and which will in time, pro- | E 


© or flow, partial or radical, to be ſure there is no knowing where 
"it will op, as they oblerve;—nor ought it ever to ſtop, The 
mad attempts to ſtop— even the 3%, will only tend to precionigns 
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re good, u un obvious num, a liwit of importans to begin 


with. , | | 
The 1ſt who emigrated or ran away from France, on their late 
revolution, for the fools of that ation moutoniere to follow, was 


e moſt to blame.—So bad an example, and none elſe, ſhould be 


puniſhed if fuch puniſhment could now be of any ſervice. 5 
When miniſters and governments can ſee and adopt ſome of 


theſe important truths, the world may be at peace. Till then, 
All their treaties will be but truces. Tho' this is probably now 


juſt what they mean them to be, we may hope they will learn bet- 
Fr, in time, and to ſee the fruitleſs folly of ſuch ſyſtems, and 
of cunning, and of deſpotiſm and war. But *tis melancholy to 
fee fo many ignorant people, (and for our national diſgrace, fe 
high in life and in office) who, in the ſtupid cant of the day, af- 
feettolaugh at philoſophers, and their Gne-/pun theories, as they igno- 


_ Fantly ſtile them, but without knowing what a theory or theorem 1 


is or means. Hence this now ignorant, ſordid, ſelfiſh, and cor · 
rupted nation is travelling ſo faſt to 206 ru. The 1k or 
only comfortable idea that occurs in this train is, — that this ſwin 
of the vibration muſt ſoon be at the loweſt, and then muſt ie. 
gain :—the folly and wickedneſs of the preſent meaſures and 
ews of deſpotiim muſt ſoon become evident to a majority; and 
this then naturally humane nation will be gradually enlightened, 


humanity and juſtice, J | 
One of the beſt elements of peace would probably be intermar- 
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women might eafily be exchanged for that purpoſe ; and then 
many tradeſmen, artiſts, &c. Much better this, than the intermar- 
fiages between ſovereign families; nay, thoſe become doubly dan- 
erous, and perhaps now an efficacious part of the ſyſtem of ani r- . 
fo deſpotiſm. And all permanent ranks and diſtinctions by the { 
blind chance of birth, and eſpecially that of ſovereigns, become 4 7 
Fradually uſeleſs, burdenfome, pernicious, hateful, &c,—as men | 
| are, and thence approach equality. _ | | 
The terms and ideas of hig and Tory, the latter wiſh now to 


* 


doctrine in all its comparative and intrinſic uglineſs. Some of 
imprudence in letting out ſo many of their principles as they have _. 


bably, ruin their ſyſtem.) Their deſpotic views and, doctrines 
how new, the American and this war, &c. &c. which they 
have brought upon us, can hardly ever now be forgot, and muſt 
Wvitably fink them at laſt, And when retorm begins, be it haſty 
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dhe av Kinds of reform. If theſe Tory pe le could 2 


be taught, how many obvious and excellent leſſons of this kind 
might be given them — But they ſeem obſtinately incorrigible, 
and to invite violence. by which they will certainly ſuffer, 


Thus we naturally revert to one of the moſt important ideas 


for us to retain, viz.— that without ſome eſſential change or re- 
form in our principles, both of domeſtic and foreign policy, our 
government and empire will gradually, but probably now quickly, 
fall to pieces. Our intellectual liberty, or freedom of the pres, 
is gone, and the people enſlaved to the debaſing degree of accu- 
ſing, and deſtroying each other, and even their benefactors. 
Repreſentation is gone, and we are inſolently told that we have 
no Tight to it: and theſe are certainly the two ęſential objects to 


every Briton.— Our empire is faſt going; —already begun by the 


falling off of America, and will probably proceed through Ires 


land and Scotland, according to M. Kieth's prophecy. . 


The French and their affairs are ofteneſt the uppermoſt here, 
and in moſt minds of late; being perhaps the moſt important 


and intereſting object ever ſeen in the world. But to ſee them 


rightly, a nearer view would be neceſſary, but of which we are 
now unjuſtly deprived. —Perhaps the accumulation of all the ſpe» 


cies of injuſlice in the world is neceflary, and may be the means 


of bringing us to ſee the neceſſity of returning to 7x/:ce, as the 
only means or road to happinels. | 

Every one will find he has a way of his own, when free and 
wiſe enough to follow it. To think ſucceſsfully on this, the 
French, or any ſubject, we may find that it muſt be taken up at 
different times, as here. The preſent conteſt, being the-greateſt 
ever ſeen, muſt produce important truths and cantequerices, 


Though the progreſs or fruits of reaſon be flow, they will be 


ſure :—the leeds are fown. Though few of its effects or convere. 
fions may yet appear, and though the preſent accuried mode of 


_ deciſion by violence, may probably end, as uſual, in a kind of 


Arawn battle; yet the riſing generation will probably have ſeen 
enough to chu/e to be juft and free; and nothing elſe is wanting but 
that choice. They will moſt likely gather /me of the important 


truths and confequences: - they may perceive the flimiy and 


inſecure texture of all complication, in politics as in nature, and 
the then obvious impoſſibility of any perpetual balance or equi» 
poiſe of oppoſing active powers, and may thence be led back to 
ſimplicity : they may ſee the impenetrability of nature by any of 
our faculties, or of any poſſible human knowledge of fr/? cauſes, 
and may thence be incited and directed to the inveſtigation of 
what they can know. The diſcovery of our ignorance may ſoon 
be one of the next ſteps in-our progreſs: (and a very advanced 


and important ſtep it is.) We may begin to perceive chat neither 
our terms nor ideas of 4% n or accident, nor perhaps any thing 


on that ſcale, between or beyond thoſe limits, will ſuit with my 
5 | * = 
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actual ſtate of things or univerſe but perhaps ſome other order 


'..,. or ſcale, or, Kc. of which we can have no idea, and ſtill lefs of 
its conſequences. Nature or univerſe works not probably by 


ſuch weak crutches or tools as ours, viz. by thought, memory 
or mind, It was not God who made made man according to his 
own image, but v. v. man who always makes his Gods according to 


his own. We may perhaps learn not to go on without or before, 
to believe but according to, evidence, —T 


| he pleaſing proſpe& of 
the future progreſs of human nature will be one of the moſt ex · 


Deſpotiſm and a thouſand Cromwels ſeem now at work to im- 


pede or prevent the completion of the French Conflitution ;— 


perhaps afraid, like him, of the general felicity, and of loſing 


their fancied harveſt of miſchief or domination. While the people 
> Fo ignorant as to be /o eaſily miſled into war and violence by 
..6 
nation formed againſt them and freedom, by monarchy, theocracy, 
and ariſtocracy, who hire Marats, &c. to miſlead them to ruin 


Is, and cannot fee that theſe are the meaſures of the comb:- 


their own cauſe by their exceſſes, —what can be hoped from ſuch 


à people Can they ever be taught to judge and elect modera- 
tion and wiſdom, abandon violence, and to try juſtice with huma- 


nity? Yes they may and will, in time. The extremes of Ja- 


cobiniſm there, and Toryiſm here, muſt ever inevitably quarrel : 


we muſt get rid of (at leaſt the lead of) both, before we can hope 
for peace or happineſs ;—but muſt carefully avoid puniſbin 
either; and by time and patience, convert them to reaſon ; anc 
then, together, teach the people the leſſons they want. 
' We ſee the #naves muſt ſtill lead the fools: and while theſe two 
claſſes can make a majority, and the enemies of the people can 
contrive to make them deſtroy one another, we ſhall have var 
and violence whenever practicable or poſſible to finance or contri- - 
bution ; and thence the ſtrongeſt or richeſt, not the wiſeſt, yet a 
while prevail. However, all are reformable—improvable b 


time, pains and patience ; but not by puniſhment or war, 'whic 


will therefore be aboliſhed in 'time. In periods of commotion, 
the ſcum—the blackguards may repeatedly get uppermoſt, but 
they cannot long remain there, and muſt be diſplaced—relieyed 
by: real merit; or be themſelves reformed or improved. Is 
there no medium to ſettle in, between complete ſyſtems of ty- 
ranny or freedom? Muſt the French now either go on to this ex- 
treme, or back to monarchy ?—to kings, popes, inquiſitions, 
nobles and deſpotiſm ? Not only all h, but moſt of our timid 
courtiers, tories ſycophants proprietors &c. are beginning to 


think that they and we all ought to go back; and that every kind 


of freedom is dangerous and diabolicat.—But all or moſt may ſoon 
begin to ſee their error ;—and that monarchy is not to be limited: 
it will therefore diſappear, with war and violence, before the 


French 


light of reaſon. —However, it may be feared that theſe poor 


the poor may be brought to receive this right - only 25 e 
d only . 


| French cannot yet ſucceed, till they grow a little wiſer, till they 
can ele the Ze/? and procure peace ;—and can remove their 


legiſtature from the dominion of a Pariſian mob, and divide it into 
two, or take ſome effectual methods of prolonging and 1 

their (deliberations, Truth will yet ariſe, trom calm diſcui- 
ſion, though not from hot diſpute. They muſt learn to be- 


ware of all combinations, and even of oppoſſtion to combinations, —of 


armies and of Jacobins,—of democratic as of ariflocratic miſleaders ; 
and to diſſolvè them all into ſociety again, like our juries, whep 
their work is done; but they muſt alſo learn ſufficient (and only 
ſufficient) confidence in the leaders of their own choice. 

People too ſoon fancy that all has been ſaid on any ſubject. The 
ſubject of government is now only beginning, while the filly people 
think it exhauſted. —But we can now only prepare ſome of what 
ſhould and may be faid, when we recover liberty to ſpeak and 
think, —if ever we do again: happily the wiſeſt think we u; 


and that this granny cannot laſt; and that gh is now too widely 


diffuſed to be extinguiſhed by a few. fooliſh Tories or deſpots, — 


or even by all the dark powers that can now be muſtered on 


that fide againſt it. ; 
It is alſo ever to be remembered that the conqueſt, (or mitiga- 


tion at leaſt,) of avarice and ambition, is not to be given up in 


deſpair. They muſt and will be attacked in all their varying 
ſhapes, againſt all the ſtrength and auxiliaries of their powertul 
modern reign. They muſt either vanguiſb or be wangqui/bed, 
1 during the preſent criſis of the world, which muſt now 

oon either recover eſſentially, or fink back into perhaps a long 

riod of declining deſpotiſm, and thence barbaritm, &c. 

One of the moſt threatening difficulties in the practice of repre- 
ſentation may be that of deciding -o have the right of election? 
Perhaps men may be perſuaded to be wiſe enough not to claim all 
their rights az once, nor yet to give them up. Though clear that 
every one arrived at years of diſcretion has a right of ſuffrage, 
yet out of compliance to the preſent timid—ſpoilt proprietors, 


The right of voting may, for a time, be acquired—conferre 
by marriage, as a very ſafe, uſeful, and now neceſſary ſtep in our 
. N progreſs: each man, on undertaking the care of a 
ily, becomes thereby more than ſufficiently intereſted in the 
welfare of the ſtate, to become a citizen and a voter : this might 
have better effects on population, induſtry, virtue, than all the 
_ means invented by Romans or moderns for theſe pur- 
es. | | 
5 Such is our crop of ideas and opinions on ſome of the ſubjects 
of moſt importance to man, gathered where we could, and as 
nearly 2p to the day and to truth as we can yet reach: hut we 


cannot promiſe for their 9 the ſame to-morrow, We are 


happy 
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d) to perceive this accel 
is only the alarm of 


quiet, and fall in with the ſtream of the day, and leave the re 
Jult to the ar af wordt, all would end well. The varying opi- 
Dons, errors and proceedings of our n can only reach 
-us'in ſafety, and properly purified, through the medium of mind, 


Fans — tive reaſoning : wg AE ** ſtop th 
und can only ſerve to tranimit them disfigured and diſtorted, 
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This ſtrange Ale brok,—a'. confuſed collection of hints and 
Banz uritten and printed (haſtily though) at different and diſ- 
tant times, (in about a year,) may yet ſome day be given to the 
public, to whom we think that we (and every body) owe all our 

| na opinions which we may fancy of any importance to 
them ;—and without any apology for want of ſtile or arran 
ment, which were never intended, nor thought to be of that im- 
portance given to ſuch trifling conſiderations” by the ſpoiled taſte 
and-learning of the day. If a few of theſe ideas are good and 
important (as probable) it is all that can be expected; they can- 
not all be equal in importance or effects: others may improve on 
this (we think) important plan, viz. of giving freely to the whole 
ee all the uſeful or eflentials that we know or think on any 
lubject in the leaſt poſſible compaſs. We have not. time to be 
more brief ; or perhaps all this might be ſtill more abridged or 
concentrated; though this ſize is not my volumnious. Par des ſous 


yp 


dr - * 


tendus, &c. language, - the ſcience of communication, may yet 
be much improved; — at once both ſtrengthened and abbreviated. 
This familiar little way of talking about great things has met with 
the approbation of ſome good judges, and they may ſeduce others 
from the ſtilting ſtalking . of the times, for falſe finery and 
bombaſt, and which may thence gradually wear out again. Nor 
do the authors or vcbicles of theſe ideas care much about the 
preſent public approbation, till the general taſte or judgement 
is more rectiſied and improved. Differing ſo widely from the 
preſent apparent majority, they would rather ſeek, perhaps, for 
Its diſapprobation as a ſurer ſign of their being right;—till more 
ſymptoms of reform, more wiſdom, juſtice and humanity ſhall 
appear in our public and private. proceedings. The public is 
often fooliſhly flattered, but ſeldom treated with proper fincerity. 
We have attempted to tell J. B. a few of ſuch truths as he ougbt 
to have been more accuſtomed to Bear. If we think him, as yet, 
either a vulgar ignorant ſavage ;—a ſordid, tricking rapacious 
pedlar ;—or a corrupted, mean dependent and daſtardly ape; 
why ſhould not we tell him ſo? He ought to know where he is, 
before he can get into the right road. As yet, little above a mere 
animal; his guts or his money ſeem hitherto his chief objects, i: 
and ſenſuality in ſome ſhape to engroſs, debaſe or annihilate his , | 
mind. Why ſhould the really dignified titles of 'philo/ophy, wwi/- 
dom or virtue be proſtituted with impunity upon triflers,” r—s 
or fools ?—or on a ſtate or conſtitution of ſociety: which produces 
hardly any thing but vice, conceit and ignorance,—and. the ex- 
tremes equally wretched, of luxury and rags, of high and: dow 
| debaugh ?—but never a Themifocles, nor an Ariftides, a Timoleon, 
ö a Phocion, a Scipio, a Cato, or a Frutus,—ſtill leſs a Plato, a 
. Socrates or a Lycurgus nor almoſt any really true and uſeful 
i leience, virtue or happineſs ? e | 7 


Pe : | | 
But this little zoo may alſo merit great attention on count of 
the great good that has been actually done on theſe principles, 
even by Jeſuiis, "Quakers and Morawiaus; probably already 

more than by any other principles, fince thoſe of ancient Grecem 1 
and Rome; and the whole world may yet be raiſed and reformed 8 | 
:by them, when applied by philoſophy and wiſdom.— A word | 
40: the 4% was always: ſuppoſed ſufficient,” and ſuch (viz. | 
the wiſe) are perhaps the only minds worth aſſiſting to dig deep | 
ot ſoar high. Thoſe who cannot take a hint from ſuch a book; 
will not probably take much from any thing; nor would they be | 
much forwarded by laborious detail or order: but ſuch as we N 
here wiſh, probably moſt minds are, i. e. ſufficiently wiſe or ca- 
pable of wiſdom, when they can be made to think ſo, and to try | 
their ſtrength. All who can learn a language, are probably equal | 
to every thing neceflary for their own or the public ſervice. 
Nothing but the proper *motives are wanting, and which legiſla- 
tors may eaſily find, when they chuſe, _ ſhall deign to ſtudy 
and look rightly into the human mind. | a : 
Let us all then go on and try to acquire right ideas of our- 
ſelves, —of human nature, a ſcience of the firſt importance, and 
(ſtrange ) yet in infancy. . Amid its uncertainties, the moſt 
favourable and hopeful opinions of our nature and ſucceſs are 
e the moſt advantageous. The ſpecies being clearly ca- 
pable of a progreſs, it may confidently be hoped they will not al- 
Ways be ſuch ſhecking, ſnarling ſelfiſh animals as the majority 
hitherto, - Forced by their nature, by their wants to be gre 
rious and live together, and thence each to aſſiſt ſome others for 
his own fake, we may hope they will learn to do it with a better 
grace and more effect than the beſt of us yet ;—and not always fo 
_ unconſciouſly and inſenſibly, at beſt; and without even the me- 
; Fit of intention; and as it nnwilling to ſee how much they are 
mutually indebted and connected, in order to be more at liberty 
to devcur each other :—not for ever afſembled, ſo many of 
them, into ſuch ſhocking diſcordant heaps or unwholeſome towns; 
and there, not ſo much with a view to aſſiſt, as inſidiouſſy to de» 
ceive and prey upon, one another; or into armies or competitors, 
employed entirely in dealing out direct diſtreſs and deſtruction: 
ſo that though much remains yet to be done, in cimlization and 
bumanization, that much is all practicable and within human hope: 
let us ſearch for the means and animate each other with the idea 
and future proſpect: and foreſee that from the preſent ill con- 
nected and inimical ſwarms of human reptiles, mall ſocieties of 
. great felicity may yet be formed. It is of real importance to 
tura the general attention towards. theſe general and individual, 

_ and abſolutely neceſſary improvements, and to view the paths by 

Which we mat advance. 5 . 
The life of man is hitherfo only one continued infantine 
| ſchool, full of ſuffering and vain reſearch ; where they 2 ä * 
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children at laſt, ignorant of what they wiſh m 
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ſociety, where we may gradually a 
or learn at leaſt to be Jeſs ſelfiſh, les 


one another, and at laſt,—to make each other narer: 
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oft to know, re- 
gretting ſo much fleeting human happineſs juſt in view,. - and too 
often and too juſtly bewailing the miſery, cruelty and injuſtice of 
their hard fate. We may ſurely hope, through knowledge and 
virtue, obviouſly increaſing, yet to produce ſome right mode of 
proach the age of maturity; 
unjuſt to 
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Y., 5 ill be, read became. 5 
ar T2 al, read natural. | : 


2 2 — have, _——_—_._ : 
19 5 — volubilty, read verſatifity.” 
23 18 Before organization, inſert preſent. 9 


27 18 For comfortable, read conformable. 
29 10 Aﬀter conflitution, inſert Fg IH FS 


A 2 0 - 9 Dele they. . FF | : 


; Before will, Infert diftrife. 
| 3 45 For actors, read artiſts, : 
hn rr on: „ 
4 3 Dele ,.—81 11 J in 6j 
131 10 For paſſeſſed, read profeſſed. 1 
1234 at For from, read for. | | 
161 21 For Jperious, read ſpecious. | | 
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